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EVEN[  in  January,  month  of  snow  and 
storm  for  much  of  i\\c  country,  fiowcrs 
Woom  \n  a  spectacularly  teauti/ul 
ar\)oreXum  and  iviUH/e  haven  90  miles 
souik  of  ShrivcT^ori,  La.  Actually,  tite 
Vdican  State's  Hue  sVus  and  warm  sun 
malce  this  mc\\antcd  wilderness  a 
year-round  panorama  of  powers,  forest 
walkways,  greei^ouses,  streams,  and 
u;ater/alls.  'Vhere,  each  year, 
Hodges  Gardeyxs  offer  recreation  and 
inspiration  to  thousands.  To  create  tlte 
gardens,  man  and  nature  have 
co-operated.  The  guiding  spirit  is 
A.  J.  Hodges,  a  conservation-minded 
industrialist  and  Metkodist  layman,  u'lio 
converted  a  4,300— acre  site  into  a  great 
outdoor  cathedral  where  today  tall  pnes 
murmur  over  fields  of  flowers  in  an 
area  once  stripped  \iare. 

Each  Easter  iforsltipers  meet  for 
sunrise  services  on  the  edge  of  the  blue 
lake  surrounding  the  Hodges  home.  And  m 
early  fall,  hefore  classes  resume,  tlie 
much-traveled  clioir  of  Metliodist -related 
Centenary  College  in  Shreveprt  gathers 
for  an  insprational  retreat,  in  a 
Garden  of  Eden  setting. 


A.  J.  Hodges:  Behind 
his  gardens  are  eight  years 
of  worl<;  ahead,  still 
greater  efforts. 
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Photographers, 
Better  Hurry! 


time's  getting  short.  All  transparen- 
cies for  Together's  fourth  photo  invi- 
tational must  be  in  our  offices  by 
February  10.  1960. 

We're  looking  for  color  transparen- 
cies that  will  illustrate  this  prayer- 
poem  attributed  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  The  photo  that  Carlos  Elmer 
took  on  Fort  Apache  Indian  Reserva- 
tion might  picturize  the  line:  "For 
flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet!'  We 
invite  you  to  use  your  lens  and  imagi- 
nation to  help  create  another  eight- 
page  reader-participation  color  pic- 
torial for  Together  readers. 

Send  us  up  to  10  transparencies 
(not  prints  or  Kodacolor  negatives). 
We'll  pay  $25  for  each  35-mm  slide 
used,  $35  for  larger  sizes.  Reproduc- 
tion rights  and  original  transparencies 
will  become  the  property  of  Together 
(but  duplicates  will  be  supplied  for 
your  own  file).  Enclose  stamps  for  re- 
turn postage.  We'll  use  all  reasonable 
care  in  handling  your  transparencies, 
and  all  we  don't  select  will  be  returned. 


FATHER  IN  HEAVEN, 

WE  THANK  THEE 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet 
For  tender  grass,  so  fresh  and  sweet 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee 
For  all  things  fair  ive  hear  or  see — 
Father  in  heaven,  ive  thank  thee! 

For  blue  of  stream,  for  blue  of  sky 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high 
For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze 
For  beauty  of  the  blowing  trees — 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  mother  love,  for  father  care. 
For  brothers  strong  and  sisters  fair 
For  love  at  home  and  school  each  day 
For  guidance  lest  ive  go  astray — 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  thy  dear,  everlasting  arms 
That  bear  us  o^er  all  ills  and  harms 
For  blessed  words  of  long  ago 
That  help  us  now  thy  will  to  knoiv — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 


Transparencies  must  he  received  by 
February  10,  1960.  We  suggest  you 
send  in  your  slides  noiv.  Address: 

PHOTO  EDITOR,  Together,  740 
N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 


NEIGHBOR,  whc/s  12.  is  digging  a  hole  in  the  back 
\arcl.  What  started  out  as  a  frontier  fort  (or  maybe  a 
cave  that  would  rival  Carlsbad  Caverns)  has  turnecl  into 
an  archaeological  excavation. 

He  came  over  yesterday  excited  about  a  "mysterious 
object"  he  had  found  some  four  feet  down.  It  turned  out 
,  to  be  a  car  crank,  rusty  now,  but  once  handy — and 
i  sometimes  dangerous.  So  far,  he  and  his  pals  also  have 
unearthed  an  old  compact,  the  mirror  shattered,  the 
powder  caked  and  hard;  the  metal  framework  of  a 
purse;  three  marbles;  a  pipestem;  a  teething  ring,  and 
a  broken  mustache  cup. 

What  matters  now  with  the  kids  isn't  what  inspired 
their  digging  in  the  first  place,  it's  the  kick  they're 
getting  out  of  daily  discovery,  of  turning  up  the  un- 
expected. And  that's  the  way  it's  been  with  us  here  at 
Together  since  the  175th  anniversary  issue.  Something 
new  about  something  old  is  turning  up  every  day — 
and  we'll  be  reporting  it  to  you,  beginning  this  month  in 
Methodist  Americana  on  page  47. 

Dorothy  Hamill,  who  works  for  a  newspaper  in  John- 
son City,  Tenn.,  got  the  story  of  The  Day  the  Hatfields 
Went  to  Church  jpage  48 1  by  interviewing  E.  C.  Fogle- 
man,  son  of  the  old  circuit  rider  who  encountered 
both  the  Hatfields  and  the  McCoys  during  their  bloody 
feuding  days  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 

"Father's  ministry  kept  him  away  from  home  much  of 
the  time,"  the  son  recalled.  "Sometimes  as  a  bov,  I 
would  go  with  him,  riding  behind  on  old  Charlie.  We 
would  stay  in  different  homes  and  always  the  house- 
wife brought  out  her  best  food  for  the  preacher.  In- 
variably, she  had  fried  chicken.  Dad  never  did  hke 
fried  chicken,  but  he  ate  it  all  his  life!" 

The  legal  profession's  loss  was  journalism's  gain  when 
Fred  Russell  took  down  his  shingle  and  turned  to  news- 
papering.  This  studious-looking  sports  writer,  whose 
sometimes  solemn  mien  hides  an  inexhaustible  sense  of 
humor,  is  followed  daily  by  thousands  of  readers  of 
The  Nashville  Banner.  As  a  good  Methodist  layman, 
Russell  might  modestly  object  to  being  classified  with 
the  prophets,  but  many  who  follow  his  Saturday 
Evening  Post  pre-season  gridiron  prognostications  be- 
lieve his  every  word.  Now,  on  page  30,  you'll  find  his 
All-American,  All-Methodist  Elevens,  the  fourth  such 
selection  he  has  made  since  Together  first  appeared  in 
October,  1956. 

Our  cover:  New  Year,  new  baby!  It's  been  done  be- 
fore— but  seldom,  we  think,  by  a  cuter  model. 

— Your  Editors 


Manuscripts:    Authors   should    enclose   postage    for    return — and    address 
all   editorial    correspondence   to   the    Editorial    Department. 
Advertising:    For  rates,  write   to  the   Advertising   Department. 

Subscriptions:  Order  through  your  local  Methodist  church.  The  basic 
rate  under  the  All  Family  Plan  is  65^  a  quarter  ($2.60  a 
year)  billed  to  the  church.  Individual  subscriptions  are  $4  a 
year   in   advance.   Single-copy  price   is   50?!. 

Change  of  Address:  Five  weeks'  advance  notice  Is  required. 
Send  old  and  new  address  and  mailing  label  from  current  issue  to  the 
Business    Office. 

Second-class    postage    for    TOGETHER    has    been    paid    at    Chicago,     III., 
and   at   additional    mailing   offices. 

TOGETHER,  740   North    Rush   St.,  Chicago   11,   Illinois 

January  1960 \  Together 


Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost   thou   love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 

lO^Othdr  the  Midmonth  Magazine  for 
Methodist  Families,  established  in 
1826  as  Christian  Advocate. 
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ARE 
YOU  A 


OR  A 

"Martha? 


Selected  Bits  from  Your 

Letters 


It  really  doesn't  matter  whether  you 
are  the  active  type  ...  or  more  the 
silent  server ...  in  your  church  work, 
here  is  a  way  to 
RAISE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  GROUP 


write 


Base  your  fund  raising  project  on  a 
proven  product.  Thousands  of  cfiurcfies 
have  raised  millions  of  dollars  selling 
Keepsake  Souvenir  Plates,  proving  them 
the  ideal  way  to  finance  your  work,  too. 

Only  World  Wide  Art  Studios  offers  you 
such  a  large  variety  of  styles  to  choose 
from  ...  all  decorated  by  our  exclusive 
Cerama-Etch  method,  so  that  the  dec- 
oration will  never  come  off.  World  Wide's 
fine  artists  guarantee  a  design  to  your 
complete  satisfaction,  and  you  can  order 
as  few  as  100  plates  to  get  started. 

And,  only  World  Wide  Art  Studios  offers 
you  a  detailed,   pre-tested  selling   plan 
that  virtually  guarantees  the  success  of 
your  project.  So  don't  delay 
today  ...  for  complete  de 
tails   that    can.  mean    so 
much  to  you  and  your 
group.    No    obligation 
.  .  .  ever. 

WORLD   WIDE 

p.    O.    Box    951,    Covington,    Tenn. 
Be  Sure  and  Ask  About  Our 

Offer 

YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF  FINEST  QUALITY 
All    KEEPSAKE    PLATES   arc  ^ 

decorated    by    our    exclusive  W, 

CERAMA-ETCH    PROCESS  ^ 


Our  staff  huUetm  board  is  aflutter 
with  letters  and  telegrams  covimenting 
on  the  Noveviber  issue.  And  herewith 
we  share  a  jew  with  you.  .  . 

BISHOP  PAUL  N.  GARBER,  Rich- 
mond, Va. — The  November  Together  is 
a  most  excellent  issue  and  gives  a  true 
historical  picture  of  American  Method- 
ism during  the  past  175  years. 

BISHOP      G.      BROMLEY      OXNAM, 

Washington,  D.C. — It  is  beautifully  and 
inspiringly  done.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
the  photograph  of  the  bishops  calling 
upon  President  Eisenhower  and  to  note 
the  very  friendly  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Bishop  Short.  It  was  good 
of  you  to  run  this.  We  are  all  very 
proud.  Thanks  so  very  much. 

BISHOP    D.    STANLEY    COORS,    St. 

Paul,  Minn. — It  is  a  masterful  piece  of 
work  and  undoubtedly  you  will  be  most 
heartily  acclaimed  by  all  who  read  it. 
Congratulations! 

BISHOP  DANA  DAWSON,  Topeka, 
Kans. — It  is  superb.  I  feel  that  a  copy  of 
this  issue  should  be  placed  in  every 
Methodist  home  in  the  United  States. 
Is  there  any  way  this  can  be  accom- 
plished? 

P.  F.  de  ZUHUTO,  10  Downing  St., 
Whitehall.  England — The  Prime  Min- 
ister has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
special  issue  of  Together,  in  which  he 
was  very  interested. 

WILFRED  WADE,  Professor,  Cam- 
bridge University — I  want  you  to  know 
how  impressed  I  am  by  your  Methodist 
historical  map.  It  is  quite  exciting.  I 
wish  I  could  see  the  ways  and  means  of 
doing  something  similar  for  Europe. 

REINALDO  TOLEDO.  Pastor,  Peter 
Knox  Memorial.  Moron,  Cuba — What  a 
pity  that  our  Spanish-speaking  Meth- 
odists cannot  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
reading  it!  Surely  there  ought  to  be  a 
way  by  which  they  could  share  the 
benefits  of  reading  such  fine  literature. 

KARL  D.  FRANKE.  Chicago,  III— The 
pictures  and  picture-creating  words  put 
Methodism   on    the   mind's   eye   screen. 

JOHN  O.  GROSS.  Board  of  Education. 
Na.shville.  Tenn. — This  .  .  .  certainly 
furnishes  to  Methodist  people  some  of 
the  finest  materials  relating  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  Methodism  that  I  have  ever 


seen.  I  especially  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  illustrations  reflect  something 
of  the  grandeur  of  those  beginning 
days.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  issue 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  concern 
about  the  history  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 

DOUGLAS  A.  HARRELL,  Pastor.  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. — The  175th  anniversary  is- 
sue is  superb!  It  is  delightful,  informa- 
tive, and  is  inspirational  reading  from 
cover  to  cover.  Congratulations  upon 
this  monumental  achievement! 

HUGH  M.  ROBINSON,  Pastor,  John 
Stewart  Methodist  Church,  Upper  San- 
dusky, Ohio — This  epoch-making  copy 
is  on  my  desk.  It  is  the  greatest! 
Topically,  artistically,  and  journalisti- 
cally it  is  truly  a  Christian  church 
magazine.  Can  we  keep  it  up? 

G.  F.  HUBBARTT,  Meynorial  Home, 
Warren,  Ind. — As  an  official  delegate 
to  the  Sesquicentennial  in  Baltimore  in 
1934,  I  wish  to  say  your  175th  anni- 
versary number  is  a  masterpiece  of 
journalism. 

DWIGHT  P.  CARPENTER,  Director. 
Pittsburgh  Area  Methodist  Information. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Heartiest  congratula- 
tions on  a  perfectly  magnificent  job. 

DONALD  D.  BURCHARD,  Head  of 
Department  of  Journalism,  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Col- 
lege Station,  Tex. — I  was  impressed  by 
the  complete  coverage,  the  excellent 
illustrations,  and  the  "bouncy"  style 
of  most  of  the  articles.  Truly  it  is  a 
worth-while  job  well  done! 

JOHN  WESLEY  NOBLE,  Oakland. 
Calif. — It  is  simply  magnificent,  if  that 
isn't  a  paradoxical  statement. 

LOUISE  LEYDEN.  Religion  Editor. 
Miami  Neivs — It  is  beautifully  done 
with  regard  to  content,  color,  and 
make-up  and  should  do  much  to  tell 
the  story  of  Methodism  in  America 
throughout  the  land.  After  thoroughly 
reading  my  copy,  I  shall  file  it  away 
for  reference  as  I  know  it  will  be  a 
great  help   in   the  years  to   come. 

MRS.  J.  L.  GARBER,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa — Thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you 
for  the  anniversary  edition — a  monu- 
ment to  the  Methodist  layman.  I  was 
especially  pleased  that  John  Wesley's 
conviction  of  the  "inner  experience"  was 
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included  in  What  Do  Methodist  Believe? 
This   is   Methodism's   "power   house." 

That  sampling  oj  comments  on  our 
scsqui-quarto-centennial  covimeviora- 
tive  issue  reflects,  we  believe,  a  vital 
interest  in  Methodist  lore  and  history. 
We  are  gratified  that  the  November 
issue  could  help  increase  its  dimensions 
— and  hope  to  abet  it  by  continuing 
Methodist  Americana    (page   47). — Eds. 

Helping  Isn't  Babying! 

MRS.  NORVILLA  JOHNSON 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  agree  with  the  article,  A  Better 
World  Begins  With  Me  IJuly,  1959,  page 
451.  Why  do  some  people  think,  when 
you  love  someone  and  do  things  for 
him,  you  are  babying  him?  When  you 
love  someone,  you  enjoy  doing  for  him! 

I  am  a  Baptist,  but  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  your  magazine.  And  why  not?  Isn't 
it   wonderful! 

What's  Wrong,   Idaho? 

MRS.  FLORENCE  M.   GEIGER 
Newfane,  N.Y. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  those  readers  who 
have  sent  me  pictures  of  churches  since 
my  name  was  listed  in  Nayne  Your 
Hobby  [September,  1957,  page  66].  I 
lost  count  at  about  175. 

What  I  enjoyed  most  were  the  lovely 
notes  with  the  pictures.  And  now  the 
only   state   not  represented   is  Idaho. 

At  86  She  Quotes  Plato 

MRS.   MARY   PYLE    AMOLE 
Chatham,  Pa. 

I  am  just  an  obscurity,  86,  and  liv- 
ing in  a  nursing  home.  But  my  praise 
of  your  magazine  is  great.  I  simply 
devoured  the  Oc- 
tober issue. 

The  pictures  are 
out  of  this  world, 
the  articles  en- 
lightening, and  the 
flashes  of  humor 
exquisite. 

I   would   like  to 
draw   your   atten- 
*  4^        ^^'^^  to  a  magnifi- 

c  e  n  t  quotation 
from  Plato,  written  2400  years  ago:  "If 
the  head  and  body  are  to  be  well  you 
must  begin  by  curing  the  soul." 

'Author  Guthrie  Failed  .  .  .' 

MRS.    DEAN    DOYLE 
Hyattville,  Wyo. 

We  of  the  West  like  a  good  West- 
ern and  when  someone  passed  to  us 
These  Thousand  Hills  we  read  it.  [See 
As  Fiction  Writers  See  Us,  November, 
1959,  page  101.] 

It  was  the  opinion  of  my  husband 
and  myself  that  it  was  revolting,  ob- 
scene, and  farfetched.  We  were  dis- 
mayed   to    see    our    beloved    Together 


You  •will  find  joy 

in  bringing  saving 

knowledge  of  Jesus 

and  his  love  to 

young  children 

here  in  America  and 

throughout  the  -world. 


The  ANNUITY  PLAN 

Makes  you  a  Missionary  because  by  means  of  it 
you  send  your  money  where  you  cannot  go  and 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  guaranteed  income  for 
life  at  a  sure  rate.  Will  save  time,  worry,  loss, 
legal  expense  and  family  trouble  over  a  will. 
You  can  provide  for  a  loved  survivor  and  benefit 
from  income  tax  advantages. 


Learn  How  You  Help  Worldwide  Work 


"Bright  Horizons"  shows  you  the  crying  need  of  the 
gospel  at  home  and  abroad  and  how  that  need  is  being 
met  with  enterprise  and  consecration.  This  brand  new 
beautiful  book  in  two  colors  answers  all  questions  you 
can  have  about  Annuities — your  Stewardship  Invest- 
ment of  growing  popularity .  G  ives  you  a  broader  outlook 
both  on  the  personal  advantage  of  Annuity  investments 
as  well  as  on  the  need  of  wider  Christian  service. 

Coupon  Brings  Free  Book    ^ 

Shows  how  you  can  establish  a  living  memorial  with 
The  Annuity  Plan  in  amounts  of  $100.00  and  up. 
Guaranteed  high  return  increasing  with  age. 


^^1 


^ri^kllomfliis 


Division  of  World  Missions  and  Division  of 

National  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York  27,  N. 

Attention  of  the  Treasurer  TI-26-0 

Please  send   me  free  copy   of  "Bright   Horizons"   containing    information    on    The   Annuity    I'hi 

and  telling  how  Missions  brightens  the  liyes  of  children   hero  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Timepiee€S 


Not  so  many  years  ago,  Britain's 
Royal  Observatory  announced  it  was  in- 
stalling a  new  quartz-crystal  timepiece, 
accurate  to  within  l/l,()()()th  of  a  sec- 
ond a  day.  In  other  words,  it  would 
vary  less  than  one  second  every  two  and 
a  half  years. 

Impressive,  isn't  it?  Yet  it  brings  back 
an  experience  I  had  with  one  of  God's 
timepieces  over  a  half  century  ago — an 
experience  which,  to  my  mind,  makes 
even  the  accuracy  of  the  observatory's 
"clock"  appear  insignificant  by  com- 
parison. 

It  was  1900  and  I  was  a  young  minis- 
terial student  at  College  of  The  Pacific. 
(^ne  day,  by  accident,  I  found  an  as- 
tronomy book  published  in  1850.  I 
thumbed  through  it,  found  Sirius,  the 
Dog  Star,  with  its  ascensions  and  decli- 
nations— and  began  wondering:  Where 
is  Sirius  now?  Since  that  book  was  pub- 
lished, Sirius  had  risen  and  set  365 
times  a  year  for  50  years,  or  18,250 
times — plus  a  few  extra  appearances  on 
leap  years.  Was  he  still  on  time  all 
these  years? 

It  was  4  P.M.  The  sun  was  still  quite 
high  in  the  sky,  as  I  walked  over  to  the 
obscrxalory  and  opened  the  dome.  I 
trained  the  scope  on  the  spot  where, 
according  to  my  calculations  drawn 
irom  that  old  book,  Sirius  should  ap- 
pear in  five  minutes.  Then,  nervously 
curious,  I  watched. 

Right  on  the  split  second,  there 
across  the  first  thread  of  the  microm- 
eter, flashed  Sirius;  on  time,  down  to 
the  finest  measurement.  Instantly,  I 
thought  of  the  countless  other  stars 
racing  through  the  heavens,  like  Sirius 
on   time  through   all   the  ages. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  awe.  God,  the 
master  mechanic  of  our  universe,  and 
his  majestic  timepieces  in  space  were 
far  beyond  mere  human  ken.  It  was  a 
lesson   I'll  never  forget. — E.  H.  Smith 


illustrate  it  and  use  it  as  an  example 
of  Christian  fiction.  Perhaps  "Brother 
Van"  did  many  wonderful  things,  but 
Author  Guthrie  failed  to  make  us  be- 
lieve he  reformed  Lat  Evans.  Rather, 
it  was  his  desire  for  prestige  in  his 
community — and  a  beautiful  girl — that 
swung   the  pendulum. 

May  I  add  that  the  rest  of  the  an- 
niversary issue  is  one  of  the  finest  you 
have  ever  published. 

Footnoting   the   Archbishop   .    .    . 

MRS.   NELLIE   BALDWIN 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

I  am  thrilled  with  the  November  an- 
niversary issue!  However,  as  a  former 
Congregationalist,  I  take  issue  with 
Archbishop  lakovos'  article  Prot- 
estantism: Cooperation  or  Union  [page 
69]  in  which  he  states  that  Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches  have  merged 
with  Evangelical  and  Reformed  de- 
nominations into  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  This  is  untrue  because  no  Con- 
gregational-Christian church  can  be  a 
part  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
until  the  new  constitution  has  been 
submitted  and  voted  upon  by  the 
church  itself  in  final  form.  This  will 
take  some  time. 

Denominationalism  Not  Christian 

MRS.  HOMER  H.   GRIFFIN 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

I  think  you  have  a  beautiful,  informa- 
tive magazine.  But  it  seems  to  me 
Methodism  is  being  promoted  more 
than  Christianity,  which  should  be  fore- 
most in  all  our  teachings. 

As  I  see  it,  denominationalism  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  unbeliever,  for 
to  him  it  represents  a  religion  which, 
of  course,  we  who  understand  know  is 
not  true. 

Mrs.  Griffin  raises  the  question  which 
was  disciLssed  pro  and  con  in  the 
November  Powwow,  Protestantism: 
Co-operation  or  Union? — Eds. 

Censor  Lucifer  Story? 

ROSCOE  r.  hollis 

Crossville,  III. 

In  Methodist  Chuckles  [November, 
1959,  page  52]  there  is  a  story  concern- 
ing St.  Peter  and  Lucifer. 

Anything  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
printed  even  in  a  secular  paper  (not 
to  speak  of  a  church  paper).  It  is 
sacrilegious  and  perhaps  even  blasphe- 
mous to  deal  so  frivolously  with  such 
matters.  It  tends  to  undercut  many  of 
our  ministers'  messages. 

How  to  Avoid  Heartbreak 

MRS.    D.    PEARSON 
Milaca,  Minn. 

I  just  finished  reading  My  Daughter 
Takes  the  Veil  [October,  1959,  page  29]: 
my  heart  goes  out  to  this  woman  who 


lost  her  daughter  to  Catholicism.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  the  church  is  at  fault, 
too. 

Methodists  believe  in  regeneration. 
Then  why  is  it  not  preached  from  the 
pulpit?  If  this  were  the  core  of  our 
preaching,  our  young  folk  would  realize 
the  depth  and  meaning  of  salvation  and 
mothers  would  be  spared  this  heart- 
break. 

More  Training,  No  Veil 

MRS.   THOMAS   B.   F.   SPANGLER 
Cheltenham,  Pa. 

My  heart  aches  for  the  mother  in 
My  Daughter  Takes  the  Veil.  I  notice 
she  wondered  if  she  should  have  given 
her  daughter  more  love,  more  demon- 
stration of  her  love,  more  flattering 
clothes    and    hairdos. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  these  are  not 
the  means  of  giving  a  child  firm  re- 
ligious convictions.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  saved  a  lot  of  heartache  if  the 
mother  had  taken  the  time  and  the 
trouble  to  give  her  daughter  half 
as  much  training  in  Christianity  and 
Protestantism  as  the  Catholics  give  their 
children  in  their  faith. 

Roy  L.  Smith  .  .  .  Refreshing 

DAVID  R.   LEWTAS 
Puyallup,  Wash. 

What  Is  a  Blessing?  [November,  1958, 
page  24]  by  Roy  L.  Smith  has  given  me, 
and  probably  thousands  of  others,  a 
new  and  refreshing  view  on  where  our 
numerous  blessings  actually  originate. 
So  often  we  do  not  realize  that  many 
of  our  blessings  must  be  earned,  in- 
stead of  sitting  back  and  merely  wait- 
ing for  God  to  "shower  us  with  bless- 
ings." 

I  have  clipped  the  article  and  intend 
to  keep  it  within  easy  vision  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life. 

Nationalism:  Not  a  Luxury 

LT.  R.  B.  DAIL 

Ft.  Bliss,  Te.x. 

I  wish  to  take  strong  exception  to  a 
statement  in  Days  of  Decision  at  Den- 
ver, by  Roy  L.  Smith  [November,  1959, 
page  73].  It  reads,  "Nationalism  is  a 
luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
indulge  in." 

There  are  many  men  who  have  died, 
and  many  more  who  are  willing  to  die, 
for  this  "luxury  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford." I  would  prefer  to  see  it  read. 
"Nationalism  is  a  basic  necessity  which 
has  been  too  long  ignored  or  disre- 
garded." 

AA:  Barn-Door  Logic 

MRS.    JACK    E.    OWENS 
Arlington,  Tex. 

I  am  writing  about  the  reference  to 
alcoholism  in  Days  of  Decision  at  Den- 
ver. No  doubt.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  is 
a    worthy    organization,    but    it    is    like 
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closing   the  barn  door   after   the  horse 
has  run  away. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  attend 
a  large  social  function  outside  the 
Church  without  being  offered  a  drink. 
The  thing  that  most  social  drinkers 
fail  to  recognize  is  that  no  one  de- 
liberately sets  out  to  become  an  alco- 
holic. Many  alcoholics  are  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  social  drinkers. 

Not  All  'Skidders'  Are  Alcoholics 

JOSEPH   L.    KELLERMANN.    Poster 

Charlotte  Council  on  Alcoholism 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

MYFers  See  Skid  Row  [July,  1959, 
page  61]  is  good,  but  it  fails  in  one 
aspect.  The  majority  thinks  the  al- 
coholic is  a  person  who  gets  to  skid 
row  by  the  time  he  is  an  alcoholic. 
Recent  releases  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  indicate  that  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  alcoholics  in  America 
are  on  skid  row.  In  presenting  the  skid- 
row  character  as  the  alcoholic,  we 
confuse  the  mind  of  children  (and 
adults). 

Most  persons  are  on  skid  row  be- 
cause they  are  incapable  of  dealing 
I  with  life's  problems,  but  most  of  these 
persons  are  not  alcoholics. 

Catholic    Baptism  Valid? 

CHARLES   A.   LONG,   Pastor 
Ardmore,    Okla. 

In  What  Do  Methodists  Believe? 
[November,  1959,  page  58]  Dr.  Sock- 
man  asks,  "Do  Methodists  accept  Roman 
Catholic  Baptism  as  valid?"  and  an- 
swers: "Yes."  May  I  add:  not  all  Meth- 
odists do. 

I  recall  from  my  ministry  of  over 
40  years  in  Brazil  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
The  Methodist  Church  there  to  baptize 
all  candidates  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Rarely  does  one  of  those  candi- 
dates ask  for  recognition  of  his  Catholic 
baptism. 

Can  Church  &   Pool  Mix? 

MRS.   RAYMOND   D.   FAST 
Lancaster,  Ohio 

It  was  with  disgust  that  I  read  about 
the  New  Look  in  Churches  [October, 
1959,  page  70],  If  we  have  to  have  a 
swimming  pool,  snack  bar,  and  tennis 
court  to  boost  church  membership  as 
they  are  doing  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  we 
are  surely  serving  man   and  not  God. 

Prayer  Croups  Are  'Power  House' 

ROSA  D.   DANZ 
Chapman,  Kans. 

I  was  glad  to  read  Mrs.  K.  S.  Cassell's 
letter  [November,  page  11].  She  said 
she  was  greatly  concerned  about  the 
"power   house"   of  our  church. 

I  will  say  there  are  prayer  groups 
being  formed  in  some  of  our  churches 
as  well  as  prayer  vigils  which  are  help- 
ful.   Nevertheless,    what    a    wonderful 
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Believing  your  Annuity  Bonds  are  a 

safe  and  good  investment  I  find  as 

an  invalid  it  is  a  very  good  tvay  of 

placing  my  savings  for  a  dependable 

return.  I  am  notv  considering  the 

purchase  of  another  $1,000 

bond.  I  find  these  annuities 

the  most  successful  way 

of  helping  in  the 

Lord's  work," 


What  a  Great  Difference  You  Can  Make 

Send  the  couDon  today  for  free  particulars  of  Life  Income 
Gift  Certificates,  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service. 
Learn  what  a  difference  they  will  make  for  you  in  peace  of 
mind.  You  save  time,  trouble,  loss  and  expense.  You  gain 
a  guaranteed  high  return  on  your  investment  with  absolute 
safety  as  long  as  you  live. 

Learn  what  a  difference  certificates  will  make  for  others. 
When  you  are  gone  your  money  will  be  an  endless  blessing 
through  World  Missions.  Needs  are  pressing  on  every  side 
—  Africa,  the  great  continent  of  crisis,  danger  and  oppor- 
tunity, India  of  teeming  millions,  the  mountain  and  rural 
areas  of  our  own   United   States  and  the  all  important 
Middle  East  are  fields  white      i.--------«--------- 

unto  the  harvest. 


My  Best  Investment 
writes  Happy  Annuitant 

"The  Annuity  Bond  I  hold  with 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service  is  the  best  invest- 
ment I  ever  made.  I  now  wish 
to  make  another  investment. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  sold  a  piece 
of  property  and  want  to  rein- 
vest the  money.  Not  only  will 
I  feel  secure  if  life  is  prolonged 
but  also  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  I  have  a  part  in 
the  great  work  of  Missions." 


PleaSG  send  me  FREE  booklet  describing  Life 
Income  Gift  Certificate  that  guarantees  me  a  high  rate 
of  return  for  life  with  absolute  safety  and  enables  me 
also  to  help  forward  the  Lord's  work. 

Name 


Address^ 
City 


^Zonc_ 


.Stale 


Month,  Day  and  Year  of  Birth 

Fill  in.  Clip  and  Mail  to  the  Treasurer 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Dept.  TL10 


Natural  Grass  Vitamins 


''Grace,  Grass,  and  Gumption" — keystone  philosophy 
of  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  who  at  7,5  says,  "I  am  able 
to  carry  exactly  the  load  today  that  I  carried  at  4.5 
or  55,  thanks  to  these  three  things."  Vi-et,  one  of 
the  three,  is  nature's  own  most  complete  source  of 
vitamins — derived  from  cereal  grasses.  Upon  request, 
IQf^  of  purchase  price  I  future  orders  included  t  is 
contrihutetl  to  the  E.  Stanley  Jones  Missionary  Fund 
for  supplying  \'i-et  to  needy  overseas  missions.  225 
tablets  per  bottle.  Order  postpaid,  3  bottles  for  S7.,50. 

A(;RI-TECH,  Inc.,  Dept.  TO 
Bd.  of  Tia.l.'  BIfls. 
Kansas   (aty,   ^lo. 
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Here's  how  you  can  get 

A  GOOD  INCOME 
FOR  LIFE 

largely  paid  for  from 
your  own  tax  savings 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this 
American  Bible  Society  Life  Income 
Plan— so  advantageous,  a  number  of 
business  advisors  are  recommending 
it  and  investing  in  it  themselves. 

You  receive  a  generous,  secure,  lifetime 
income  based  on  the  present  high  value 
of  your  stocks,  bonds  or  real  estate.  (Pay- 
ments to  you  in  1959  were  at  the  rate  of 
5.5%.) 
You  save  all  the  capital  gains  tax. 

You  save  on  your  income  tax.  For  in- 
stance, on  a  $10,000  holding,  at  age  65, 
you  can  deduct  as  much  as  $6658  the 
first  year  as  a  charitable  donation. 

You  save  on  estate  and  inheritance  taxes 
for  yoin-  heirs. 

You  get  in  addition  the  satisfaction 
of  sharing  in  the  world-wide  distribution 
of  the  Bible  through  the  American  Bible 
Society,  founded  in  1816  to  provide,  in 
cooperation  with  the  churches,  the  Scrip- 
tures in  1  1 37  languages  and  in  Braille 
for  the  l)liiul. 

Cut  out.  and  mail  coupon  today 

r 1 

I     AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  T-iO 

440  Porlc  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I      I'loasc  si-ml   me  wilhout  obligation  informa- 
tion on   the  American  Bible  Society  Life  In- 
I      come  Plan  on  amounts  of  $1000  or  more. 

I      Name      □  Mrs. 


□  Miss 


(please  print) 


Ail(lress_ 


City 


Zone 


State . 


thing  it  would  be  if  we  would  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  a  greater  prayer  life 
in  this  Methodist  anniversary  year. 

'Part  of  Glorious  Wonder' 

JOHN    W.    LUNDHOLM 

Lacon,  III. 

I  read  with  deep  interest  What  Do 
Methodists  Believe?  [November,  1959, 
page  58],  especially  the  section,  "How 
do  Methodists  regard  the  virgin  birth?" 
The  article  says  the  majority  of  Meth- 
odists still  believe  in  the  virgin  birth. 
To  me  it  is  part  of  the  glorious  wonder 
ordained  by  God  and  portrayed  so 
beautifully  by  Luke  in  the  Christmas 
story.  Only  as  we  believe  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  great  wonders  of  God, 
and  in  the  miracle  at  Bethlehem,  can 
we  without  reservation  accept  the  deity 
of  Christ. 

Little  Jugs,  Little  Ears 

MRS.  MARGARET  E.  RADLEY 

Waupaca,  Wis. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on 
E.rplaining  Death  to  Children  [October, 
1959,  page  23].  I  was  a  widow  twice 
before  I  was  40  and  each  occasion  pre- 
sented untold  grief,  loneliness,  and  ex- 
planations to  sons  of  less  than  five. 

In  both  situations  I  learned  that  one 
tells  a  child  only  what  he  can  compre- 
hend. Even  though  their  questions  con- 
cerning the  absence  of  their  father 
were  numerous  and  varied,  I  found 
that  a  simple  explanation  was  sufficient. 
So  often  details  tend  to  complicate 
their  ideas  and  are  not  what  they  want 
to    hear. 

Mistake  in  Space! 

E.   J.    ASTHALTER 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

In  Star  Gazing  by  Howard  J.  Cline- 
bell,  Jr.  [October,  1959,  page  65]  he  says 
only  two  planets,  Mars  and  Venus,  are 
nearer  the  sun  than  earth.  Mars  is  141 
million  miles  from  the  sun!  The  author 
meant   Mercury   and   Venus. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  how  many 
people  found  the  slip  and  wrote  re- 
garding it? 

Three — of  whom  you  were  first. — 
Eds. 

Even  Dumb  Can  Be  Good 

JOHN  B.   CROUCH 
Charleston,  S.C. 

In  Readerviews  on  Are  We  Too  Soft 
With  Delinquents?  [October,  1959,  page 
32],  J.  P.  Stafford  states,  "Mr.  Sokol- 
sky  seems  to  expect  the  individual 
parent  or  teacher  to  buck  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  community  and 
society  in  general.  But  this  is  quite  an 
assignment  for  the  average  and  below- 
average  parent." 

Apparently  Mr.  Stafford  never  heard 
of    Christianity.    Christ    was    crucified. 


Stephen  was  stoned,  and  countless 
Christians  were  slaughtered  all  because 
they  bucked  "the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  community  and  society  in  gen- 
eral." And  the  dumbest  person  (as 
far  as  intellectual  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned) can  be  moral  and  good.  It  re- 
quires no  expenditure  of  government 
money,    either. 

'Adult    Crimes' — Punishment! 

BARBARA   CHANEY 
Dayton,  Ohio 

May  I  express  my  thanks  for  George 
E.  Sokolsky's  Are  We  Too  Soft  With 
Delinquents?  I  am  a  teen-ager  and  I 
realize  the  growing  need  for  stiffer 
penalties  for  these  "children"  who  com- 
mit adult   crimes. 

When  I  first  noticed  the  rising  growth 
of  delinquency,  I  argued  that  the  teen- 
agers generations  ago  had  difficulties, 
also.  Why,  my  own  father  used  to  sneak 
into  the  farmer's  watermelon  patch  and 
pick  out  a  large,  juicy  one  to  "borrow." 
But  such  crimes  cannot  compare  with 
thrill  killings  and  assaults.  These  are 
adult  crimes  and  should  be  dealt  with 
as  such. 

Rod  Spoils  Dog  or  Child 

MRS.  GEORGIA  H.  MIXSON 

Williston,   Fla. 

Regarding  Are  We  Too  Soft  With 
Delinquents? : 

I  certainly  do  not  think  we  have  been 
too  soft  with  delinquent  children  in  the 
past. 

I  have  always  heard  that  if  you  want 
a  mean,  vicious  dog,  treat  him  cruelly. 
That,  I  can  assure  you,  is  equally  true 
of  children,  too. 

I've  observed  that  the  meanest  people 
are  those  who  were  whipped  about 
every  little  misdemeanor  and  had  been 
raised  by  harsh  parents.  They  do  not 
make  good  citizens, 'or  good  parents,  or 
even  good  people. 

I  think  the  ones  we  should  get  rough 
with  are  the  parents  of  these  de- 
linquents. They  are  the  ones  who  have 
sinned. 

What  Delinquent  Needs 

TSUGUO   IKEDA 

Seattle,   Wash,. 

I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Sokolsky  in 
Are  We  Too  Soft  With  Delinquents? 
We  need  to  define  our  terms  regarding 
delinquency.  However,  I  do  not  feel  we 
should  consider  the  youth  who  falls 
short  of  the  norm  as  a  nuisance. 

Such  an  individual  needs  more  under- 
standing and  less  condemning.  A  di- 
agnosis of  the  problem  is  necessary, 
rather  than  just  strict  punishment  for 
all   concerned. 

Unless  we  treat  the  causes  of  this 
social  illness,  which  are  unique  with 
each  individual,  we  will  not  succeed 
in  changing  the  behavior,  the  attitudes, 
or  the  relationships  of  the  delinquent. 


;o 
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EMPHASIZE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  FREEDOM.  Protestant 

and  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  in  the  U.S.  will  begin 
a  year-long  emphasis  July  4  on  Christian 
Responsibility  for  Freedom.  The  program  will  stress 
the  obligation  and  right  of  Christians  and  churches 
to  speak  and  act  on  public  issues  and  Church-State 
relations  in  areas  that  affect  the  freedom  of 
churches  and  religious  and  civil  liberties  of 
persons. 


DEFENDS  BIBLE  READING  IN  SCHOOLS.  Comment ing 

on  a  federal-court  decision  declaring  Bible  reading 
in  Pennsylvania  schools  unconstitutional,  Bishop 
Fred  P.  Corson  said  in  Philadelphia  that  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution  did  not  believe  such  reading  was 
unconstitutional.  He  explained:  "They  took  the 
recognition  of  nonsectarian  religion  in  public 
education  for  granted." 


$18-MILLI0N  FIRE  LOSS.  In  the  last  year,  4,200 
church  fires  destroyed  property  valued  at  $18.1 
million,  reports  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association.  The  number  of  fires  was  up  1,100, 
but  total  losses  were  down  about  |2.5  million  due 
to  a  drop  in  "large  loss"  fires.  [See  Nine  Churches 
Burned  Today,  December,  1959,  page  16.] 


MARRIAGE-DIVORCE  LAWS  REVAMPED.  Wisconsin  has  a  new 
law  which  revises  its  marriage  and  divorce 
statutes.  Known  as  the  "Family  Code,"  the  law 
sets  the  minimum  age  at  which  girls  may  marry 
with  parental  consent  at  16,  eliminates  quickie 
marriages,  and  establishes  a  60-day  cooling  off 
period  in  divorce  cases. 


CHURCH  AS  COMMON  BOND.  Using  a  church  campground  as 
a  weekend  conference  site,  near  Clinton,  Michigan, 
the  Detroit  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Social 
and  Economic  Relations  has  brought  a  score  of 
Methodist  labor  leaders  and  business  executives 
together  for  a  discussion  of  common  problems.  The 
purpose:  to  find  a  way  of  reconciling  the  two  forces 
without  the  pressure  of  a  strike  situation. 

{More   church    news   page  68) 


MINUTES 
that  make 

the  day 

Five  minutes  spent  in  daily  devotions  can  be 
the  nnost  rewarding  part  of  your  day. 

In  this  short  time,  you  and  your  family  can 
find  spiritual  refreshment,  guidance,  and 
strength,  and  experience  a  closeness  with 
God  and  with  each  other. 

The  Upper  Room  provides  material  for  your 
doily  devotions.  Each  day  it  brings  a  fresh, 
inspiring  message  in  Scripture,  meditation, 
prayer  and  thought-for-the-day. 

Start  the  New  Year  right  by  planning  to 
practice  daily  devotions.  Join  the  world-wide 
host  of  Christian  worshipers  who  lift  their 
hearts  each  day  through  the  use  of  The 
Upper   Room. 

Order  the  January -February  nuinbcr 
vow.  Ten  or  Tnorc  copii-.s-  fo  one 
address.  7C  per  copy.  Individual  sub- 
scriptions ff)j/  771010  .SI  a  year.  S 
years  for  $2.  Air  mail  edition  for 
service   men  and   youth,  same  price. 
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Thf  tforUl's  most  widely  used  devotional  guide 

37  Kill  I  ions  —  31   Lanfuinifics 
1908  GRAND  AVE.    NASHVI LLE  5 ,  TEN N. 
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''Because  I  was  nervous 

and  irritable, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum!" 

"You  know  how  it  is  when  you're  nervous — the  sHght- 
est  thing  makes  you  drop  whatever  you're  holding.  Well, 
that  made  me  even  more  nervous  and  irritable  than  I  was. 

"The  family  finally  got  me  to  the  doctor.  He  said  maybe 
I'd  been  drinking  too  much  coffee.  Apparently,  the  caffein 
in  coffee  upsets  some  people  sometimes.  He  suggested  I 
try  drinking  Postum  because  it's  100 '^^"c,  caffein-free,  can't 
make  you  nervous — or  keep  you  awake  at  night. 

"I  followed  his  advice  and,  you  know,  the  doctor  was 
right.  But  one  thing  he  forgot  to  tell  me:  just  how  good 
Postum  is!  Why  don't  you  try  Postum — you'll  be  steady 
enough  to  thread  a  needle,  too!" 


Postum  :lip3^   is  100%  coffee-free 

^0 


A  product  of  General  Foods 
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*i*    Personal  Testimony 


IV /ly  did  he  live  when  20  died? 

How  could  he  turn  defeat  into  victory? 

His  prayers  brought  him  proof  that  .  . 


God 
Answer 


By  LOREIS  H.  SHORTRIDGE 

City  cleric-treasurer,  Orleans,  bid. 


I 


USED  TO  ASK  GOD  for  things  I  could 
not  have.  As  a  child,  I  prayed  for  a  strong, 
active  body  so  I  could  play  like  other  boys.  As 
I  grew  older,  I  asked  for  strength  to  stand  up  and 
fight  the  way  I  thought  men  should.  Later, 
I  prayed  for  wealth  to  buy  the  things  others 
enjoyed. 

God  denied  me  every  one  of  these  requests. 
Instead,  he  gave  me  life,  the  ability  to  earn  a 
living,  and  senses  to  enjoy  the  blessings  that 
are  free.  I  have  much  for  which  to  thank  God. 
I  have  lived  far  beyond  my  life's  expectancy;  I 
no  longer  suffer  as  I  once  did.  Best  of  all,  I 
have  learned  to  rely  on  a  judgment  far  superior 
to  my  own. 

Twenty-one  children  were  stricken  with  spinal 
meningitis  in  our  community  that  spring  of 
1901.  I  alone  survived.  By  the  time  I  was  eight, 
my  body  had  become  badly  distorted.  The  doc- 
tors told  my  parents,  "It's  only  a  matter  of 
time." 

Stubbornly,  I  spurned  a  wheel  chair  and  de- 
manded crutches.  "He'll  fall  and  break  his 
back,"  the  doctors  warned.  And  I  did  fall,  many 
times.  But  I  taught  myself  to  get  around, 
dragging  my  useless  legs — no  longer  crawling. 

School  to  me  meant  unending  struggles  with 
long  flights  of  stairs  and  slippery  floors.  I  was 
always  left  behind  the  others  and  often  arrived 
in  class  with  soiled  and  bleeding  hands.  Nervous 
strain  added  to  my  difficulties  by  causing  a 
speech  defect.  At  times  I  stammered  so  badly  I 
could  scarcely  speak  and  I  found  it  easier  to 
tell  my  teachers,  "I  don't  know,"  than  to  recite 
answers  I  knew  to  be  correct.  Despite  several 


failures,  I  had  completed  my  junior  year  of  high 
school  when  influenza  put  me  in  bed.  By  the 
time  I  had  recovered,  I  had  to  learn  to  walk  all 
over  again.  The  result  was  that  I  never  went 
back  to  school. 

By  correspondence,  I  earned  a  business-course 
diploma.  But  I  found  it  meant  little  when  I 
stumbled  into  offices  which  had  advertised  for 
help.  In  desperation,  I  took  jobs  grading  apples, 
picking  chickens,  cutting  tomatoes  in  a  cannery, 
even  chopping  wood.  My  earnings  were  small, 
but  there  was  satisfaction  in  knowing  I  was  not 
helpless.  And  although  my  prayers  then  seemed 
unanswered,  I  never  lost  faith.  There  had  to  be 
a  reason  why  I  had  lived  when  20  died. 

Eventually  I  was  able  to  open  a  little  watch- 
repair  shop.  In  addition,  during  the  Depression, 
I  bought  a  used  car,  equipped  it  with  hand  con- 
trols, and  operated  a  taxi  service.  I  taught  myself 
to  play  the  violin  and  guitar,  and  organized  an 
orchestra.  Our  Gospel-music  broadcasts  led  to 
personal  appearances  at  church  events — but  then 
the  orchestra  broke  up.  So  I  borrowed  $300  and 
opened  a  gift  shop  in  connection  with  my  watch- 
repairing  trade.  Election  to  the  part-time  job  of 
town  clerk  and  treasurer  bolstered  my  income 
and  my  confidence,  and  later  this  job  became  a 
full-time  one. 

Now,  reasonably  secure  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  60  years,  I  still  dream  for  the  future.  I 
have  learned  a  hard — and  most  valuable — lesson : 
God  answers  prayer.  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  way 
we  recognize.  But  he  answers.  And  it  helps 
when  you  learn  to  add: 

"Not  mv  will,  Inn  thine,  be  done." 
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HENRY  J.  ViAlSEI\: 


It's  Personal 
Inventory  Time 


READER'S   CHOICE 

This  uplifting  article  originated  as  a  Laymen's  Sunday 
sermon  by  Mr.  Kaiser,  U.S.  industrialist,  ot  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  in  New  York  City.  To  meet  requests,  it 
was  later  published  in  booklet  form.  Why  don't  you  share 
your  favorite  story  or  article?  But  remember:  the  material 
should  be  at  least  five  yeors  old.  And  please,  only  one 
nomination  at  a  time.  If  we  use  your  choice,  and  you  are 
first  to  nominate  it,  we'll  send  you  $25. 


w^ 


HEN  I  WAS  16.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  a 
sermon  I  heard  in  a  church  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  The 
sermon  was  entitled  The  Beauty  of  Old  Age.  The  lesson 
was  that  when  you  come  to  the  twiHght  of  life,  you  can 
add  up  all  the  smiles  and  beautiful  things  of  your  whole 
lifetime  and  cherish  them. 

It  seemed  vital  to  me  to  start  early  in  life  accumulating 
smiles  and  meeting  the  world  with  a  smile.  So  at  19, 
when  I  became  an  independent  businessman,  over  my 
store  was  a  sign  the  size  of  a  billboard,  saying,  "Meet 
the  Man  With  a  Smile." 

When  there's  a  smile  on  your  face  and  real  happiness 
deep  within  yourself,  the  likelihood  is  that  you  have 
built  your  life  upon  a  sound  personal  philosophy  and 
the  truest  of  human  values. 

There  are  those  who  never  grow  old  in  mind  and 
spirit  and  interests.  And  then  there  arc  tho.sc  who  are 
old  at  41 — old  in  outlook,  aging  in  inner  drives,  actually 
starting  to  die  o(T  long  before  their  time. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  more  and  more 
per.sons  finding  that  life  can  begin  at  40,  or  at  50,  60, 
or  70.  They  find  that  every  day  can  bring  a  fresh  begin- 
ning as  long  as  they  keep  the  zest  for  new  discoveries, 
new  ideas,  new  work,  and  renewed  quests  for  achieve- 
ment and  happiness. 

How  can  each  of  us  attain  youthfulness  in  our  latter 
years?  How  is  it  possible  never  to  grow  really  old?  By 
keeping  young  in  our  thinking,  young  in  imagination, 
fresh  in  spirit,  heart,  and  .soul. 

It  was  my  mother  who  first  taught  me  some  of  the 
greatest  values  in  life.  The  finest  things  she  tried  to 
impart  were  these: 


Love  of  people.  .  .  The  importance  of  serving  others.  .  . 
The  joy  of  work.  .  .  An  intense  devotion  to  this  coun- 
try. .  .  The  truths  of  Christ's  teachings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  form  the  basis  for  some 
simple,  down-to-earth,  provable,  and  practical  secrets  of 
capturing  the  greatest  values  out  of  life.  These  are  ways 
of  making  a  greater  success  in  your  career  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  achieving  real  happiness. 

There  are  four  simple  guides  I  would  suggest: 

1.  Decide  what  you  want  most  of  all  out  of  life;  then 
write  down  your  goals  and  a  plan  to  reach  them. 

Most  people  go  through  their  years  with  vague  notions 
of  their  ultimate  aims.  One  survey  showed  9  out  of  10 
persons  have  no  definite  plan  in  life.  In  their  careers, 
they  leave  too  much  to  the  happenstances  of  the  jobs 
they  are  offered  and  to  the  willy-nilly  turn  of  events. 
They  lack  a  sense  of  direction. 

From  personal  experience,  I  know  how  hard  it  often 
is  for  people  to  select  the  right  careers  for  themselves. 
As  a  boy,  I  plunged  headlong  into  jobs  and  businesses 
as  they  became  available.  I  was  continuously  asking  my 
wife's  advice  on  what  I  should  do.  It  was  several  years 
before  I  found  myself  in  building.  You  can  avoid  hazards 
of  making  blind  choices  by  mapping  out  right  now, 
whatever  your  time  of  life,  your  future  goals. 

A  Greek  philosopher  counseled,  "Know  thyself!"  So 
appraise  your  talents,  your  personality,  your  inner  drives, 
the  things  you  can  do  and  like  to  do  best.  Size  up  the 
weaknesses  you  have  to  overcome. 

Your  plan  for  work  and  happiness  should  be  big, 
imaginative,  and  daring.  Strike  out  boldly  for  the  things 
you  honestly  want  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  The  mistake  is  to  put  yotu^  sights  too  low,  not  to 
raise  them  too  high.  The  definite,  faraway  goal  will 
supercharge  your  whole  body  and  spirit;  it  will  awaken 
your  mind  and  creative  imagination,  and  put  meaning 
into  otherwise  lowly,  step-by-step  tasks. 

The  psychologist  William  James  said,  "Men  habitually 
use  only  a  small  part  of  the  powers  which  they  possess 
and  which  they  might  u.se  under  approjiriate  circum- 
stances." You  can  release  powers  of  human  energy  and 
spirit  as  wondrous  as  the  scientist  freeing  atomic  energy. 

2.  Use  the  great  powers  that  you  can  tap  through  faith 
in  God  and  the  hidden  energies  of  your  soul. 

Over  and  over,  in  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of 
l^roofs  in  the  lives  of  folks,  I  have  seen  how  man  can 
draw  upon  the  Higher  Power  and  the  soul  within  him. 
Call  it  the  subconscious  mind  or  the  soul,  there  is  in 
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every  human  being  a  reservoir  of  inspiration  and  intui- 
tions— the  source  from  which  spring  the  emotions  and 
the  driving  force  for  good.  From  this  storehouse  you 
can  draw  the  faith  to  carry  you  on. 

The  subconscious  mind  can  be  filled  with  fears,  hates, 
inhibitions,  sense  of  guilt,  anxiety,  failure,  inferiority, 
pessimism — all  the  destructive  forces  that  lurk  in  the 
dark,  mysterious  closets  of  the  mind.  You  can  let  these 
enemies  of  the  spirit  dominate  and  destroy  you. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  direct  both  your 
conscious  and  subconscious  thinking  to  make  the  most 
of  the  positive,  beneficial  driving  powers,  rather  than 
the  negative,  destroying  forces  of  evil  and  of  defeat. 

Faith,  it  is  my  conviction,  is  the  key  to  unlocking 
limitless  powers  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul — faith 
in  God,  faith  that  right  triumphs  over  wrong,  faith  that 
you  can  win  out  over  disasters  and  setbacks,  faith  that 
smashes  fear,  faith  in  the  ultimate  realization  of  your 
hopes. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  the  tremendous  power  of 
faith.  Only  a  faith  that  it  could  be  done  led  to  the 
construction  of  Bonneville  Dam  in  the  lower  Columbia 
River  in  Oregon.  We  were  warned  that  the  raging 
waters  of  the  Columbia  would  rise  20  to  30  feet  within 
a  day  or  two,  ripping  to  shreds  any  puny  works  of  man 
to  dam  it.  The  native  Indians  had  a  legend  that  no  man 
would  ever  walk  across  the  Columbia.  Government 
engineers  were  doubtful  that  it  could  be  done.  The 
bonding  companies  refused  to  take  the  risk  of  the 
hazardous  project.  But  undaunted  faith  answered  the 
skeptics  and  proved  that  what  men  can  dare  and  imagine, 
they  can  find  the  ways  to  accomplish. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  this  age  that  whole  races  of  man 
seem  to  have  sunk  into  a  faithless  surrender  to  a  confused 
despair.  They  feel  that  they  have  lost  control  over  their 
own  destiny — that  war,  tyranny,  and  personal  bewilder- 
ment have  swallowed  them  up  and  tossed  them  about 
like  hopeless  robots.  They  follow  false  prophets  of 
godlessness  and  materialism. 

You  may  have  to  search  hard,  in  this  disbelieving  time, 
to  discover  a  religious  belief  that  can  sustain  you  through- 
out life.  You  may  find  it  in  prayer  and  in  silent  medita- 
tion; you  may  find  it  in  the  quiet  of  a  church  and  the 
understanding  of  a  minister;  you  may  find  it  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  philosophers  whose 
secrets  of  the  good  life  stand  the  test  of  today's  problems. 
Only  you  can  work  out  a  code  to  live  by  and  a  faith 
that  means  you  need  never  be  defeated.  See  if  yoti  cannot 
find  for  yourself  the  faith  that  says  as  does  Philippians 
4:1,-?,  "I  can  do  all  things  in  him  who  strengthens  me." 

I  have  seen  demonstrated,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  words  written  in  Mark  9:23,  "All  things  are  possible 
to  him  who  believes."  What  a  man  can  imagine,  he  can 
accomplish. 

3.  Love  people  and  serve  them. 

This  is  practical.  I  can  think  of  hundreds  of  successful 
persons  whose  careers  prove  it.  A  fundamental  love  of 
people — all  people — is  an  unfailing  mark  of  the  finest 
characters;  whereas  an  ingrained  attitude  of  "What  will 
I  get  out  of  wV  leads  up  a  blind  alley  to  failure. 

In  a  job,  you  simply  are  filling  human  wants.  You 
get  ahead  in  direct  relation  to  how  well  you  offer  services 
others  need.  If  your  aim   is  bold  and   high,  you   may 
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search  for  new  services  that  will  fill  the  needs  of  others. 

I  confess  that  whenever  I  see  an  unfilled  human  need 
I  have  an  irresistible  urge  to  do  something  about  filling 
it.  The  opportunities  to  develop  new  products  and  serv- 
ices are  as  boundless  as  the  ideas  and  desires  of  mankind. 

Your  achievements  may  be  directly  limited  or  ex- 
panded by  how  well  you  get  along  with  others.  Alone, 
you  are  only  one  individual  with  your  own  set  of 
capacities.  But  associate  yourself  with  others  and  you 
can  have  the  power  of  teamwork  to  do  much  greater 
things. 

Learn  to  work  well  with  others  and  you  will  thereby 
achieve  much  more  than  by  yourself. 

Many  things  we  dislike  in  others  may  be  only  skin 
deep,  just  the  surface  annoyances  of  personalities.  There 
are  the  good,  the  true,  the  right — the  same  hidden,  yet 
basic,  emotions  and  urges  in  most  folks. 

You  can  put  teamwork  not  only  in  your  own  career 
but  into  your  personal  contribution  to  democracy — de- 
mocracy both  of  government  and  industrial  relations 
— and  into  the  part  you  play  in  world  affairs.  The  same 
spirit  that  can  make  greatness  in  a  person  can  forge  new 
greatness  for  a  people  and  a  nation. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Friendship  Train  rolled 
across  the  continent,  picking  up  carloads  of  food  and 
other  gifts  from  the  people  of  America  to  the  suffering 
humanity  of  Europe.  It  gave  me  joy  to  accompany  that 


Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 

Don't  Destroy 
YOURSELF! 


By 

ROY  L.  SMITH 

"A 

/jlS  soon  as  it  happened,  I  realized  I  must  not 
allow  it  to  destroy  me,"  the  young  woman  said.  "As  I 
thought  it  over,  I  could  see  that  the  only  real  damage  it 
could  do  me  would  be  that  which  I  permitted  it  to  do. 
I  determined  I  would  not  destroy  myself." 

This  woman  had  enjoyed  an  excellent  religious  train- 
ing. Among  her  friends,  she  was  known,  too,  as  a  person 
with  a  lot  of  good  sense. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  had  found  herself  confronted 
by  a  tragedy  for  which  she  was  in  no  way  responsible. 
Even  more  terrible  was  the  fact  that  her  disaster  was 
the  result  of  a  betrayal  at  the  hands  of  one  whom  she 
had  every  right  to  trust. 

"As  soon  as  the  first  full  terror  of  the  blow  dawned 
upon  me,"  she  told  a  friend,  "I  realized  that  I  must 
not  surrender  myself  to  hatred.  No  matter  how  badly  I 
might  have  been  hurt,  to  have  hated  would  have  made 
it  worse.  The  betrayal  could  not  destroy  me;  hatred 
could.  I  determined  I  would  not  hate." 

In  a  few  days  she  had  a  chance  to  be  generous,  and 
she  was.  Soon  thereafter  she  had  a  chance  to  bestow  a 
small  favor,  and  she  did  it.  She  refused  to  indulge  in 
bitter  speech;  her  friends  heard  her  side  of  the  story 
only  when  they  probed,  and  then  it  was  told  without 
rancor. 

In  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time  she  was  her 
radiant  self  again.  Instead  of  surrendering  to  self-pity 
or  cynicism,  she  had  risen  with  dignity  and  confidence. 

As  part  of  her  self-administered  salvation  she  went 
out  of  her  way  to  render  good  for  evil.  Once  she  dis- 
covered a  way  she  could  make  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
a  little  easier,  and,  with  a  prayer  in  her  heart,  she  did  it. 
Day  by  day  she  asked  for  guidance,  and  when  the  op- 
portunities to  do  good  instead  of  evil  presented  them- 
selves, she  accepted  them  as  answers. 

Perhaps  she  does  not  trust  her  betrayers  as  she  once 
did,  and  perhaps  she  would  not  commit  her  personal 
fortunes  into  their  care.  But  she  allows  herself  no  spirit 
of  hatred  or  revenge. 

And  her  determination  not  to  destroy  herself  has  |)aicl 
ofT  in  rich  dividends;  in  all  her  life  she  has  never  been 
a  finer  person. 
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train  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  In  four  days  of  meet- 
ing and  seeing  people,  I  was  especially  impressed  with 
one  particular  gift.  One  farmer  volunteered  to  give  his 
entire  year's  crop.  When  asked  why,  he  said,  "Oh,  it 
just  makes  me  feel  good  to  give!" 

On  that  journey  the  mayor  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
gave  me  a  four-line  verse.  It  had  been  penned  in  his 
diary  by  a  humble  blacksmith  of  England. 

"What!  Giving  again?"  I  ask  in  dismay, 

"And  must  I  keep  giving  and  giving  away?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  angel,  looking  me  through, 

"Just  keep  giving  till  the  Master  stops  giving  to  you." 

4.  Worlil 

You  can  find  life  so  packed  with  the  joy  and  ad- 
venture of  discovery  that  you  will  throw  all  you  have 
into  your  work.  The  secret  of  work  is  a  fourth  and  all- 
essential  ingredient  of  the  happy   life  of  achievement. 

My  mother  used  to  say  to  me  from  the  days  of  my 
earliest  memories,  "Henry,  nothing  ever  is  accomplished 
without  work.  If  I  left  you  nothing  else  but  a  will  to 
work,  I  would  leave  you  the  most  priceless  gift." 

She  always  seemed  to  put  hard  work  for  others  into  her 
every  waking  minute.  She  rejoiced  in  the  work  of 
serving  her  family's  needs.  Even  if  it  was  2  a.m.  when 
I  came  home  from  working,  my  mother  would  be  sitting 
by  the  stove,  waiting  up  to  hear  me  tell  each  experience 
of  the  day,  waiting  to  put  courage  into  my  heart. 

We  can  each  of  us  find  joy  and  high  adventure  in 
work.  When  I  think  of  the  countless  opportunities  there 
are  for  association  with  worth-while  undertakings,  I  am 
overcome  with  the  magnitude  of  the  challenges  to  every 
one  of  us  to  lead  useful  lives. 

We  need  a  lifework  that  forever  keeps  us  growing. 
No  wonder  some  people  find  only  drudgery  in  their 
jobs,  when  they  are  not  fired  by  the  vision  that  today's 
work  can  be  a  steppingstone  to  greater  work.  It  always 
has  been  one  of  my  ambitions  to  "build  a  business  that 
knows  no  completion."  In  working  and  growing  we 
can  find  ways  of  always  keeping  young,  forever  learning, 
always  accepting  new  challenges  and  opportunities. 

Live  daringly,  boldly,  fearlessly.  Taste  the  relish  to  be 
found  in  competition — in  having  to  put  forth  the  best 
within  you  to  match  the  deeds  of  risk-taking,  hard-work- 
ing competitors.  Take  the  well-considered  risk  instead 
of  the  sure  thing. 

Each  one  of  us  should  form  in  his  own  mind  a  daily 
prayer  to  God  that  we  learn  to  give  free  rein  to  our 
own  tremendous  powers  of  believing,  serving,  and  work- 
ing. Such  a  prayer  might  form  itself  into  words  like 
these : 

O  God,  \eep  me  on  the  path  of  achieving  happiness 
and  success  that  are  real. 

Keep  my  vision  always  clear  to  see  the  goals. 

Help  me  to  practice  faith — faith  in  God,  faith  in  »i\' 
fellow  men,  and  faith  in  my  own  best  self. 

Help  me  to  tap  the  hidden  poivers  within  and  above 
me. 

Give  me  strength  to  ii'or/(  with  all  the  energies  of 
mind  and  body. 

Help  me  to  practice  the  love  of  people  and  service  to 
others. 

Keep  me  forever  with  a  smile  on  my  face  for  the 
whole  human  race. 
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From  her  silent  world,  a  gifted  Tennessean  views 
life  with  warmth,  understanding,  and  love. 


Jane  Merchant: 

Poetess  of  Faith 


By  BEATRICE  PLUMB 
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NCLE  SAM  first  introduced  me  to  Jane  Merchant. 
For  years,  her  poems  came  singing  or  sighing  their  way 
to  me,  clipped  from  a  magazine  and  enclosed  in  a 
friend's  letter  with  some  such  admiring  comment  as, 
"She  could  have  written  this  one  just  for  me." 

How  I  envied  her!  Here  I  was,  tied  to  a  desk  while 
Jane — as  her  poems,  I  felt,  clearly  showed — was  footloose 
to  climb  the  highest  mountain,  stroll  in  her  father's  fields, 
roam  in  beauty — unshackled  and  free  as  a  bird. 

Then  came  that  memorable  day  when  I  learned  other- 
wise about  this  talented  young  poetess,  whose  radiant 
faith  has  enriched  the  lives  of  countless  readers  of 
Together  and  other  leading  magazines.  It  was  a  stun- 
ning discovery:  Jane  is  a  semi-invalid  who  has  never 
walked  a  step! 

Confined  to  a  wheel  chair  when  she  was  two,  she  has 
been  bedfast  since  she  was  12.  Moreover,  she  has  been 
deaf  since  she  was  23  and  also  suffers  now  from  a  chronic 
eye  disorder,  which  must  be  treated  three  times  a  day. 
And  surprisingly,  for  her  poems  bespeak  a  deep  culture, 
Jane  has  never  been  able  to  attend  any  school,  except  as 
a  tiny  girl  when  she  was  carried  in  her  father's  arms  to 
the  Sunday  school  of  Inskip  Methodist  Church  in  In- 
skip,  Tenn. 

Yet  this  remarkably  gifted  girl,  still  in  her  30s,  is  the 
author  of  over  1,000  published  poems,  the  winner  of  the 
1953-1955  poetry  prize  of  the  League  of  American  Pen 
Women,  and  author  of  four  Abingdon  books.  For  this 
dedicated  Methodist  writer,  life  has  been  truly  a  triumph 
of  the  spirit. 

As  a  young  child,  she  was  "the  odd  one"  in  that  happy, 
busy  family,  making  a  lean  living  on  a  rocky  farm  in 
east  Tennessee.  The  little  girl  "hiding  behind  a  book" 
had  suffered  since  birth  from  a  baffling  bone  disease.  Her 
brittle  bones  snapped  for  the  least  cause  and  refused  to 
knit;  once,  merely  by  leaning  her  weight  on  her  elbow 
in  bed,  she  broke  her  shoulder  bone.  At  12,  while  she 
was  being  moved  from  her  wheel  chair,  she  suffered  such 
serious  injuries  that  she  has  never  again  been  able  to  sit 
up. 

For  years  after  that  she  had  to  lie  flat  on  her  back. 
But  now  she  works  while  reclining  in  bed  with  her 
typewriter  across  her  on  a  little  bed  table  and  converses 


with  visitors  on  "magic  slates,"  a  stack  of  which  she 
keeps  by  her  bedside. 

From  the  start,  her  education  was  a  family  affair.  Her 
brother  and  sisters  used  to  come  home  from  their  studies 
and  play  school  with  their  little  sister,  passing  on  some 
of  their  learning.  Jane's  mother,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Merchant,  also 
taught  her  handicapped  daughter^but  mostly  the  poet- 
to-be  taught  herself  through  reading.  She  learned  to 
read  when  she  was  five;  nursery  rhymes  fascinated  her. 
In  a  short  while  she  was  reading  everything  she  could 
find.  Anything  to  exercise  her  mind,  to  help  herself  to  an 
education.  Today,  a  librarian  friend  describes  her  as 
"the  best-educated  person  I  ever  met." 

As  a  girl,  Jane  drank  in  the  beauty  of  nature  as  her 
father  drove  her  in  his  dairy  truck  along  "the  green  and 
tremulous  mystery"  of  the  Willow  Road  and  through 
the  beautiful  Tennessee  countryside.  In  later  years,  these 
early  impressions  were  to  find  voice  in  many  of  her 
exquisite  nature  poems. 

Miss  Merchant  sees  God  everywhere — in  a  maple  leaf, 
a  spider's  web,  a  cloud,  in  "pine  needles  that  embroider 
space."  Who  could  read  her  poem.  Psalter,  without  lift- 
ing earth-bound  eyes  from  the  grind  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  sky.'* 

/  have  learned  well,  in  tempests  and  in  calms. 

The  holy  beauty  of  the  Shepherd's  psalms; 

And  I  have  often  watched  with  prayerftd  eyes 

While  God  writes  psalms,  with  clouds,  in  evening  sl^ies. 

By  the  time  she  was  17,  Jane  had  been  pronounced 
incurable.  Before  her  stretched  a  life  of  invalidism.  Her 
chief  concern  was  to  earn  money  so  she  could  contribute 
her  share  to  the  family  expenses.  This  was  one  of  the 
darkest  times  in  her  life.  As  her  hearing  faded,  she  could 
no  longer  even  enjoy  the  radio  which  once  had  been  her 
listening  post  to  "the  outside."  But  while  she  was  fight- 
ing to  adjust  herself  to  a  soundless  world,  a  new  star 
began  to  twinkle  in  her  clouded  sky. 

It  was  an  announcement  of  a  poetry  contest  in  The 
Progressive  Farmer  magazine.  Jane,  who  even  as  a  child 
had  loved  to  write  verse,  decided  to  enter.  She  wrote 
about  the  farm  she  knew  so  well,  her  love  of  the  land: 
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.  .  .  /  am  not  alone, 
In  any  field  where  the  jiinows  run, 
Ordered  and  eager  to  see/{  the  sun 
And  carry  the  blessings  of  earth  and  air 
To  the  need  of  the  nations.  My  place  is  there. 

Her  poem  received  an  honorable  mention — and  a  cash 
award.  That  was  all  Jane  needed  to  rekindle  the  fire 
of  her  ambition  to  write.  She  began  revising  poems  she 
had  set  aside  during  her  "dark  time,"  when  she  felt  her 
lack  of  formal  education,  of  access  to  libraries,  and  of 
contact  with  other  people  must  prevent  her  from  writing 
professionally.  And  her  poems  sold  to  Good  House/Keep- 
ing, Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  other  top  magazines, 
including,  after  its  launching  in  1956,  Together. 

Jane's  eyes  shone.  Now  she  could  contribute  her  share 
to  the  home  finances.  But  she  was  just  beginning.  Soon 
her  poems,  by  the  hundreds,  began  to  appear  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  Editors  knew  nothing  of  her 
handicaps.  They  recognized  only  one  fact:  she  had  talent. 
Increasingly,  they  accepted  her  poems,  some  full  of 
understanding,  some  twinkling  with  humor. 

When  the  facts  about  Jane's  physical  limitations  be- 
came known,  dozens  of  readers  asked  how  she  did  it. 
Had  God  granted  her  some  unique  immunity  to  sorrow.'^ 
Jane's  attitude  was  stated  best  in  her  poem,  Answer, 
familiar  to  Together  readers  [September,  1959,  page  5]: 


Ftdl  half  a  hundred  times  I've  sobbed, 

"I  can't  go  on,  I  can't  go  on." 
And  yet  full  half  a  hundred  times 

I've  hushed  my  sobs,  and  gone. 

My  answer,  if  you  asl{^  me  how, 

May  seem  persumptuously  odd, 
But   1   thinl{^   that   what   kept   /{eeping   on 

When  I  coidd  not,  tfas  God. 

Through  her  poems,  Jane  introduces  her  family  to  her 
readers.  One  was  her  hard-working  father,  who  "plowed 
to  the  day  he  died" — "The  silent  strength  of  the  hills 
was  his  .  .  .  and  the  enduring  certitudes  of  the  earth."  * 
Another  is  her  mother,  with  her  "green  knowledge" — 
who,  when  things  go  amiss,  wanders  off  to  where  little 
green  things  grow,  that  she  may  receive  "the  helpfulness 
of  leaves,  and  solacings  of  grass."  And  her  remembered 
sayings,  "There's  nothing  more  respectable  than 
patches."  f  We  see  the  power  of  her  motherly  love  in 
two  gentle  lines  of  gratitude: 

And  when  my  world  collapsed  about  my  head. 
She  built  it  bacl{.  "We  love  you,  dear,"  she  said. 

Through  other  poems,  we  meet  Jane  Merchant's  sister, 
Elizabeth,  who  today  is  a  registered  nurse: 


New  Poems  by  JANE  MERCHANT 


CUP  INTO  CROSS 

When,  dogwood  blooms  are  still 
Sinall  untouched  cups 
They  are  all  bruise-hroxvn 
Not  white. 

But  the  bruises  grow  into  crosses 

Wholly  white,  save  at  the  very  edge. 

And  all  the  lowly  trees  gleam  in  white  glory 

Of  wounds  outgrown. 


FOR  THE  SEEKING 

"Oh,  Master,  send  these  crowds  away. 
They  hunger  now,  al  cud  of  day." 

"They  )ierd  not  go  away,"  He  said. 

"You  give  tlieiii   meat.   You  gixJC  llicin   bread.' 

"We  givei  To  this  great  crowd  you  see? 
'This  scanty  fare?"  "Bring  it  to  me." 


'They   brought,   lie   blessed,  and  said,  "Xow  give, 

ay  '' 


That  all  the  seeking  ones  may  live." 


With  the  little  that  they  could  provide 
The  multitude  was  satisfied. 

"Send  them  away,"  I  sometimes  f)lead 
Wlien  people  croiud  me  with  their  need. 

"They  hunger,  Lord — and  so  do  L 
How  can  I  help,  or  even  try?" 

"Bring  me  the  little  you  possess 
And  give  the  needy  zvliat  I  bless," 

He  says,  as  he  will  ahvays  say, 
"They   need  not  go  away." 

FOR  A  BRIDE  AND  GROOM 

/  ivish  \ou  many  days  of  gentle  weather 
With  sun  to  spare. 

1  -wish  you  violent  storms  to  face  together. 
Conquests  to  share. 

As  much  as  quiet  days,  as  much  as  all 
Remembered  sun. 

Marriage  needs  struggles  that  two  hearts  recall 
That  two  have  won. 
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/  l{netv  I  would  be  well — it's  hard  to  say — 
//  /  could  live  until  you  came,  each  day. 

Young  and  old,  the  reader  meets  all  her  family — the 
nieces,  the  nephews,  the  one  with  the  "morning  glory" 
eyes;  the  enraptured  toddler,  "discovering  mud";  the 
small  nephew  whose  consuming  interest — if  not  his 
mother's! — is  in  things  that  creep  and  crawl. 

Some  of  her  tenderest  poems  are  about  the  beloved 
oldsters,  as  in  Grandmother's  Message: 

"Give  my  loue  to  Laura, 
Give  my  love  to  Jim." 
Wherever  Gramp  was  going, 
Gran  sent  her  love  by  him. 

"Give  my  love  to  Susan, 

Give  my  love  to  Todd." 

Last  night  she   whispered,  gently, 

"Give  my  love  to  God." 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Jane  when,  after  her  father's 
death,  the  family  had  to  sell  the  farm  and  move  to  the 
city.  For  30  years,  Jane  had  lived  "halfway  up  the  sky" 
on  farms  that  had  forever  spoiled  her  for  a  smaller  view. 
It  was  a  heartbreaking  uprooting.  Yet  the  valiant  poet 
sang  on — this  time  about  the  birdbath  in  her  mother's 


new  garden,  her  window  box,  and  even  a  stray  cow. 

Once  the  little  girl  Jane  lay  on  a  hill,  watching  the 
endless  acres  of  stars  above  and  longing  to  put  off  the 
moment  when  she  must  come  in  at  last  and  shrink  her- 
self "to  fit  a  room."  %  Physically,  in  later  years,  she  may 
have  been  forced  to  do  just  that — to  fit  a  room — to  lie, 
hour  after  hour,  day  in,  day  out,  in  her  narrow  bed, 
gazing  out  through  her  picture  window  at  a  city  street. 
But  spiritually,  the  sweep  of  the  distant  mountains  is  still 
hers. 

Three  of  her  books  are  devotions  in  poetry  and  prayer. 
Part  of  one  of  her  prayers  in  her  latest  book,  In  Green 
Pastures,  reads:  "We  who  must  spend  our  usual  days  in 
constricted  places  thank  thee  for  every  liberating  glimpse 
of  large  vistas  and  uncluttered  space.  Grant,  Lord,  that 
in  whatever  cramped  routines  our  customary  days  are 
spent,  our  minds  may  keep  wide  horizons  and  our 
hearts  broad  sympathies." 

Yes,  in  soul-stirring  prayers  and  meditations,  in  poems 
as  pure  as  psalms,  Jane  Merchant  sings  the  praises  of 
the  living  God.  These  are  her  sermons,  her  benedictions, 
her  life.  She  is,  in  truth,  the  poetess  of  faith. 


♦  Fiom  Saturday  Evening  Post;  ©  1950.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.t  From  Country 
Gentleman;  ©  ISol,  Curtis.  +  From  Saturday  Evening  Post;  ©  1953.  Curtis. 
CJrandmotlier's  Message,  ©  1952,  Curtis,  reprinted  by  permission  of  Saturday 
Kvening  Post.  I  Am  Not  Alone,  ©  1952,  reprinted  permission  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  Co.  Psalter,  Answer,  portions  of  other  poems  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Abingdon  Press,  publisher  of  Jane  Merchant's  books — Halfway  Up  the  Sky,  The 
Greatest    of  These,   Think  About  Tliese  Things,   and  In  Green  Pastures, 


GIFT  OF  REST 

Green  rest  is  mine  tonight, 
For  on  a  far  pine  hill 
One,  loving,  gathered  fragrance 
Of  skyivard  trees  to  fill 
A  fjilloiv  for  my  soothing 
And  seived,  with  faithful  care, 
A  blessing  in  each  stitch;  I  have 
Green  rest  of  pine,  and  prayer. 

IF  WE  ASK 

Lord,  if  lue  ask  for  courage 
Let  us  ahvays  be 
Ready  to  accept 
Each  adversity 
And  peril  and  adventure 
Because  through  these  alone 
Can  courage  ever  truly 
Be  strong  and  fully  groiun. 

Lord,  if  we  ask  for  patience 

Let  us  ahvays  take 

Quietly  each  blunder 

And  every  mistake 

And  all  the  small  shortcomings 


Of  others,  and  of  ours. 
Since  from  irritations 
Genuine  patience  floivers. 

Lord,  if  ive  ask  for  taking 

Of  our  trials  away 

Teach  us  that  such  words  as  these 

Are  what  lue  really  say: 

"We  have  no  desire 

For  groiL'ing,  after  all. 

Make  us  selfish  coivards, 

Lord,  keep  us  weak  and  small." 

FOR  OTHERS'  SAKE 

Let  me  be  patient.  Lord,  forever 
In  every  large  and  little  -woe; 
And  grant  me  grace  that  I  may 

never 
Let  my  patience  shoxv. 

SONG  OF  THANKS 

There  should    be    neiu   ivays   of 

saying 
"Thank  you,  Lord,"  for  a  udsj)  of 

moon 
In  a  ivild-rose  sky  at  evening. 


For  a  clover-scented  noon, 
For  a  tnist  of  rain  on  roses, 
For  a  star  when  night  is  long, 
And  for  moonlight  set  to  music 
In  a  mockingbird's  best  song. 

There  are  no  new  ways  of  saying 
"Thank  you.  Lord,"  for 

loveliness, 
Only  the  old  ways  of  being 
Kind  to  other  hearts'  distress. 
The  old  patient  ways  of  loving 
Till  a  heart  has  been  restored, 
The  old  faithftd  ways  of  living 
Day    by   day,   our  "Thank  you, 

Lord." 

STORMBOUND 

We  are  content  today 
To  keep  the  little  room 
And  tend  the  singing  fire 
Against  the  outer  gloom. 

We  cannot  light  the  loorld; 
We  keep  one  small  room  warm 
To  give  -whoever  comes 
A  refuge  from  the  storm. 
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UST  ACROSS  the  Hudson  River 
from  Lower  Manhattan  hes  the 
congested  manufacturing  hub  of  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  where  Anastacio  and 
Josefina  Reyes  have  Hved  for  12 
years.  Their  live-room,  fifth-floor 
walk-up  is  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
city's  busy  docks.  Normally  the  busy 
harbor's  sounds  are  not  even  noticed 
by  the  family — but  sometimes,  when 
an  outbound  ship  blasts  its  throaty 
farewell,  they  think  back  to  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  some  1,700  airline 
miles  to  the  southeast.  There  both 
Anastacio,  47,  and  his  wife,  33,  were 
born  and  reared. 

The  Reyeses  do  not  yearn  for  the 
island  as  do  some  Puerto  Ricans, 
nearly  1  million  of  whom  now  live  in 
the  continental  U.S.  True,  they  enjoy 
visiting  there,  and  hope  to  do  so 
again  this  month  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years.  But  Jersey  City  is  their 
real  home — the  only  one  daughter 
Ligia,  12,  and  son  Angelo,  11,  have 
known.  And  there,  where  the  church 
has  guided  their  adjustment  to  urban 
life,  they  are  helping  shape  and 
strengthen  Methodist  programs 
aimed  at  reaching  lonely  millions 
still  floundering  in  the  big-city 
jungle. 

Anastacio  came  to  the  mainland 
in  1939,  several  years  before  the  post- 
war influx  of  the  islanders,  who  are 
still  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1,000  a  week.  In  World  War  II  he 
served  as  an  infantry  sergeant,  earn- 
ing the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Silver 

The  jamily's   high   fire-escape  landing 

maizes  unsnarling  a  fishing  line 

very  easy  for  Angelo — //  he's  careful. 
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People  Culled  Methodists:  No.  7  in  a  series 


Formerly  of  Puerto  Rico 


In  a  strange  city  they  found  an  openhearted  church — 
and  the  ofyportuuity  to  aid  its  vital  ministry. 


Star  for  combat  heroism.  Discharged 
in  1946,  he  returned  to  Puerto  Rico, 
where  he  met  and  married  Josefina 
and  soon  set  himself  up  as  a  cattle 
farmer. 

Living  conditions  had  improved 
somewhat  since  prewar  years;  The 
Methodist  Church,  among  other  non- 
governmental groups,  had  recognized 
the  island's  great  needs.  "Tacio," 
however,  decided  he  could  do  better 
on  the  mainland;  today  he  is  in  his 
10th  year  as  a  packer  and  checker 
for  a  Newark,  N.J.,  electrical  manu- 
facturing firm.  His  steady  income, 
plus  what  Josefina  earns  as  a  garment- 
factory  seamstress,  permits  them  to 
enjoy  luxuries  they  could  only  have 
dreamed  about  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
children  attend  a  public  school  across 
the  street,  and  Ligia  already  has  set 
her  sights  on  becoming  a  nurse. 

Someday  the  Reyeses  hope  to  move 
to  the  suburbs — but  not  because  they 
feel  lonely  or  isolated.  Life  in  the 
heart  of  a  city  is  not  for  them  the 
lonely  experience  it  sometimes  is  for 
newcomers.  Jersey  City's  300,000  pop- 
ulation includes  about  7,000  Puerto 
Ricans;  in  addition,  the  Reyeses  have 
drawn  friends  liberally  from  their 
Washington  Street  neighbors,  peoples 
of  many  backgrounds  and  nation- 
alities. But,  perhaps  most  important, 
Lafayette  Methodist  Church  has  seen 
to  their  needs  for  fellowshi[)  as  well 
as  for  meaningful  worship.  Through 
a  ministry  tailor-made  to  the  diverse 
people  it  serves,  the  church   draws 

Parents  Josefina  and  Anastaclo 
pose  proudly  outside  their  home 
behind  Angela,  11,  and  Ligia,  12. 
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^hiastario,  who  enjoys  worl^hig 
overtime,  often  rises  at  4  a.m.  to  get 
an  early  start  on  his  job. 


loscjina,  who  ma^es  many  of  the  family's  clothes,  fits  a  new  dress  for  Ligia. 

Close  Ties  Bind  This  Big-City  Family 


them  together  in  a  common  bond  of 
unity. 

As  the  lay  leader  of  his  church, 
Tacio  also  has  taken  very  special  in- 
terest in  Jersey  City's  Methodist  Cen- 
ter, one  of  the  inner-city  projects 
launched  in  four  cities  by  the  Board  of 
Missions'  Department  of  City  Work. 
This  store-front  church  is  directed 
by  the  Rev.  Paul  Jewett,  the  La- 
fayette pastor,  and  is  open  to  all, 
regardless    of    church    membership. 


race,  or  national  origin.  ("All  we 
have  to  do  to  attract  a  crowd,"  says 
Mr.  Jewett,  "is  unlock  the  front  door 
and  turn  on  the  lights.") 

Tacio,  as  the  building  was  being 
converted  from  a  grocery  warehouse, 
pitched  in  to  lay  linoleum  flooring 
and  help  with  the  carpentry.  Now 
the  whole  family  attends  Bible-study 
class  at  the  Center  each  Wednesday 
evening;  on  weekends  the  children 
go  there  for  Saturday  school  and  for 


. //  t'lc  foot  of  a  busy  street  on  the  Hudson, 
.  Ingelo  and  a  young  friend  enjoy  the  city  boy's 
version  of  chunking  pebbles  in  a  pond. 


{ 


.is  /Ingelo  watches,  art  hobbyist  Ligia  sketches 
New  Yort(s  towers  looming  through  the  fog. 
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Sand  loiters  listen  closely  as  Anastacio,  once  a  professional  shortstop, 
gives  batting  tips.  The  scene:  a  school  playground  field. 


Sunday's  church-school  classes,  all  in 
English.  Other  classes  and  the  two 
weekly  worship  services  (one  in 
Spanish,  one  in  English)  are  held  in 
the  main  church.  The  Rev.  Salvador 
Velez,  who  led  the  Reyeses  to  Lafay- 
ette, conducts  services  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  who  make  up  nearly 
half  of  Lafayette's  150  members. 

When  not  busy  with  church  activi- 
ties, the  Reyeses  enjoy  being  together 
as  a  family.  On  summer  weekends, 
they  often  pile  in  their  car  to  fish, 
dig  clams,  and  sun  themselves  on 
nearby  Staten  Island  beaches.  Angelo 
and  his  dad,  who  played  professional 
ball  in  Puerto  Rico,  are  Yankee  fans 
and  make  it  a  point  to  see  several 
games  during  the  season.  Tacio  also 
manages  a  Class  A  industrial-league 
team  and  is  trying  to  drum  up  interest 
in  a  neighborhood  Little  League.  As 
lor  Josehna,  her  skill  as  a  seamstress 
shows  in  the  furniture's  neat  slip 
covers  and  in  many  of  the  family's 
clothes.  Ligia?  Her  specialties  arc 
cooking  and  heliiing  with  housework. 

This  busy,  ha|i[iy  family  of  people 
called  Methodists  has  worked  hard 
and  successfully  to  adjust  to  strange 
surroundings  and  a  complex  indus- 
trial society.  More  than  most  Ameri- 
cans, perhaps,  they  appreciate  living 
in    a    country    where    poverty    and 


Anastacio    helps   thrash    out   future 

plans  for  the  Methodist  Center  with 

the  Rev.  Paul  Jewett  and  friends. 


want  are  the  rare  exceptions,  rather 
than  the  rule.  But  this  has  been 
no  one-way  street.  The  church 
reached  out  to  them,  certainly. 
But  in  return  they  have  given  an 
unstinted  warmth,  vitality,  and  gen- 
erosity— a  spirit  which  is  helping 
make  Methodism  a  vigorous  force 
in  the  teeming  inner  city. 

Since   both   parents   tvor\,   Ligia   fixes 

weekday  lunch  for  herself  and  Angelo. 

A  favorite  dish:  French  fries. 
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The  jokes,  nonsense  sayings,  and  good-natured 
allusions  to  shared  experiences  that  make  np  family  fun 
and  folklore  (od/i  the  strongest  fillers  of 


ettable 
Home  Ties 


By  RALPH  L.  WOODS  A  Together-  in  the 


feature 


OIMSALABIMBAMBAZALADO- 
OZALADIM.  Mean  anything  to 
you?  It  doesn't  to  me,  either,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  know,  to  anybody  else.  Yet 
this  tongue  twister  has  an  important 
place  in  our  family.  We  use  it  to  be- 
wilder, intrigue,  and  challenge  the 
vocal  skill  of  the  youngest  member. 

Who  invented  it?  I  haven't  the 
least  idea.  As  children,  we  heard  it, 
learned  it,  and  delighted  in  the  fact 
that  our  father  tried  it  on  each  of  us 
as  we  reached  the  age  when  we  were 
struggling  with  new  words  and  ex- 
pressions. Now  that  all  of  us  are  mar- 
ried and  have  children  of  our  own, 
we  spring  it  on  our  youngsters,  and 
they  no  doubt  will  one  day  spring  it 
on  theirs.  Simsalabimbambazalado- 
ozaladim  is  part  of  our  cherished 
family  folklore. 

I  suppose  some  sociologists  will 
scoff,  but  I  believe  that  family  folk- 
lore is  a  key  ingredient  in  the  cement 
that  keeps  a  family  together.  By  folk- 
lore, I  mean  the  sayings,  the  allu- 
sions, jokes,  and  teasers  that  usually 
mean  nothing  to  people  outside  the 
family  circle,  but  a  great  deal  to  those 
within.  They  give  a  family  a  sort  of 
special  identity,  a  kind  of  individu- 
ality or  harmless  exclusiveness  that 


encourages  unity. 


If  anybody  in  the  Woods  family 
begins  telling  about  an  experience 
with,  "It  was  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,"  chuckles  immediately  erupt 
from  all  except  whatever  puzzled 
visitors  happen  to  be  [ircsent.  Then 
someone  will  explain  that  when  we 
were  young  and  asked  our  father  to 
tell  a  story  he  would  tantalize  us  with 
this: 

"It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 


and  we  were  seated  around  the  camp- 
fire.  The  captain  said,  'Antonio,  tell 
us  a  story.'  And  Antonio  arose  and 
thus  began,  'It  was  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  and  we  were  seated  around  the 

campfire.  The  captain  said '  "  And 

around  and  around,  until  we  kids 
were  ready  for  bed,  went  the  same 
little  introduction  to  a  story  that 
never  got  ofiF  the  ground. 

Of  course,  we  never  discovered 
what  Antonio's  story  was.  Perhaps 
psychologists  will  deplore  this  as  the 
cause  of  serious  frustrations  in  later 
life.  All  I  know  is,  it  was  fun  to  us 
and  has,  in  turn,  amused  our  chil- 
dren. It,  too,  is  part  of  our  family 
folklore. 

Another  family  custom  was  the 
chanting  of,  "Ralph  Louis,  strong 
and  able,  take  your  elbows  off  the 
table,"  whenever  I  breached  this  bit 
of  etiquette.  It  worked  with  me — and 
with  other  small  children  of  our 
family  when  it  was  directed  at  them. 
We  enjoyed  it,  too. 

"Lambs'  House"  was  one  part  of 
our  family  fun  that  cannot  be  passed 
along  to  the  younger  generation.  I 
remember  it  well  because  I  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  it — and  also 
its  victim.  Our  father  used  to  take 
me  and  my  two  older  brothers  for 
long  walks  in  the  country.  A  familv 
named  Lamb  lived  in  a  big  white 
stone  house  on  a  hill.  I  had  visited 
there  and  I  must  have  enjoyed  mv- 
self,  because  on  our  walks  I  was  al- 
ways mistakenly  spotting  "Lambs' 
House,"  much  to  my  brothers' 
amusement.  Before  long,  any  new  or 
unfamiliar  house  became  known  in 
my  family  as  "Lambs'  House."  Not 
long  ago  I  heard  that  the  house  was 


no  more.  But  I  know  I'd  recognize 
it  today  if  it  were  still  standing. 

"Mom,  what  are  you  making?" 
and  "Mom,  what  are  we  having  for 
dessert?"  were  our  familiar  cries  as 
we  trooped  in  from  school.  To  the 
first,  our  mother  would  reply,  "Lie- 
lows  to  catch  meddlers."  That  meant 
that  we  had  better  not  interfere.  As 
for  dessert,  it  was  always  going  to 
be  "wind  pudding  with  air  sauce." 

Our  father's  penchant  for  absurd 
words  used  to  mystify  us.  Not  infre- 
quently he  would  tell  us  in  feigned 
exasperation  that  we  were  "parallele- 
pipedons,"  and  then  ask  us  to  repeat 
the  term.  The  dictionary  defines 
parallelepipedons  as  six-sided  prisms 
whose  faces  are  parallelograms.  Just 
the  other  day  I  discovered  a  unique 
use  that  had  been  made  of  the  word. 
Voltaire,  exasperated  by  the  vitupera- 
tion of  a  fishwife,  could  think  of 
nothing  stronger  to  say  than: 
"Madame,  you  are  a  parallelepipe- 
don!"  It  is  said  that  this  struck  the 
woman  speechless.  But  for  years  I 
credited  my  father  with  having  in- 
vented it. 

Most  families,  I  suspect,  have  their 
family  folklore  and  what  the  theatri- 
cal profession  calls  inside  jokes.  One 
usually  has  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
[irobing  to  get  people  to  talk  about 
this,  however.  The  folklore  is  such  a 
customary  and  casual  part  of  familv 
lite  that  people  do  not  think  of  it  as 
ilistinctive  or  interesting.  And,  of 
course,  some  family  folklore  is  either 
too  personal  for  public  discussion,  or 
its  appreciation  depends  upon  know- 
ing the  personalities  and  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  people  involved. 

It  is  just  this  private  nature  that 
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Mom  always  hud  nady — but  mystifying' 
ansivcn  tvhcn  wc  trooped  in  and 
askfd  what  teas  for  dessert. 


makes  family  folklore  so  enduring. 
The  right  word,  a  particular  inflec- 
tion or  gesture,  meaningless  to  out- 
siders, can  conjure  up  a  happy  scene 
or  amusing  chain  of  events  that  hap- 
pened years  before — but  only  to  those 
in  the  family. 

If  you  happened  to  be  visiting  the 
Garesche  family  in  St.  Louis  and  one 
of  the  boys — all  now  married — were 
to  disagree  with  his  sister,  Dorothy, 


she  might  well  turn  on  him  with: 
"You're  out  of  the  club!"  There 
would  be  an  amused  smile  and  prob- 
ably someone  would  say,  "Still  the 
boss,  aren't  you,  Dot?" 

This  puzzling  colloquy  would 
have  its  origin  in  a  club  the  Garesche 
children  and  their  friends  organized 
years  ago.  Dorothy  appointed  her- 
self head  and  when  she  was  crossed 
by  one  of  her  brothers  on  club — or 


any  other — questions,  she  would  pro- 
nounce him  "out  of  the  club."  This 
finally  became  the  family's  cryptic 
way  of  saying  one  of  its  members 
was  out  of  order. 

Along  similar  lines,  a  neighbor  of 
mine  was  chatting  with  me  over  the 
fence  recently  when  his  10-year-old 
son  dashed  up  and  asked  permission 
to  do  something  his  father  considered 
risky.  The  father  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "No."  "When  can  I?"  persisted 
the  boy.  "You  know  when,"  replied 
his  dad.  "I  get  it,"  smiled  the  boy 
knowingly.  "When  Sunday  comes  in 
the  middle  of  the  week." 

I  know,  too,  of  a  family  where  the 
children  insist  upon  referring  to  two 
unmarried  aunts  as  "Little  Bites," 
because  when  they  dine  at  the  aunts' 
home  they  are  served  lavish  meals 
but  are  frequently  admonished  to 
take  "little  bites." 

Now  and  then  one  will  read  of 
charming  family  customs  that,  regret- 
tably, are  improbable,  if  not  impos- 
sible, today.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
author  of  The  Man  Without  a  Conn- 
try,  recalled  the  Boston  home  of  his 
childhood  in  the  1820s.  It  was  a  rule 
of  the  home  that  after  tea  each  eve- 
ning the  family's  seven  children  must 
gather  at  a  large  table  and  there 
quietly  occupy  themselves  until  bed- 
time. They  could  do  whatever  they 
desired — read,  play  games,  draw,  or 
study — but  must  not  disturb  the 
others. 

For  a  time  the  older  children  pro- 
duced competing  weekly  magazines 
at  that  table.  And  each  Monday  at 
breakfast,  to  the  delight  of  the  proud 
authors,  Mr.  Hale,  a  newspaper 
owner,  would  read  the  latest  issues 
to  the  assembled  family. 

Truly,  folklore  is  of  the  family,  by 
the  family,  and  for  the  family.  It  is 
only  by  the  merest  luck  or  happy  ac- 
cident that  outsiders  are  given  the 
key  to  a  family's  inside  fun. 


What's    Your    Lore? 

What  loving  jokes  and 
cushioned  scoldings  do  you  have 
in  your  family?  We'd  like  to 
hear  about  them.  And  if  wc 
should  decide  to  share  them 
with  TOCETHER's  readers,  we'll 
give  someone  you  name  a  com- 
plimentary    subscription. — EDS. 
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The  women  agree  to  disagree 


MIDMONTH 
POWWOW 


About  Working 


Teen-agers  Need  Her  at  Home 

Mrs.  ].  C;.  Davis 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"Mothers,  go  home,"  Mrs.  Jackson 
warns.  "And  stay  there  through  your 
children's  teens,"  I  would  add. 

When  boy-girl  relationships,  cars, 
drive-in  movies,  liquor,  and  pressure 
to  conform  to  the  gang  come  into  our 
children's  lives,  the  youngsters  have 
an  urgent  need  for  adults  who  can 
guide  them  to  wise  self-dependence. 
So  I  have  given  up  the  job  which 
for  a  time  provided  cashmere 
sweaters  and  large  allowances  for 
our  teen-agers.  Now  I'm  giving  them 
what  my  salary  couldn't  buy.  I'm 
giving  them  time,  and  they  are  sup- 
plementing smaller  allowances  with 
part-time    jobs. 

I  have  time  to  listen  when  they 
want  to  talk.  When  they  were  small, 
they  cried  out  their  anger,  disap- 
pointment, and  frustration.  As  teen- 
agers they  feel  just  as  strongly, 
though  they  express  themselves  with 
more  restraint. 

I  have  time  at  home  so  they  can 
entertain.  (Our  family  code  requires 
a  parent  to  be  there  whenever  our 
children  have  guests.)  No  worry 
then  about  their  riding  in  souped-up 
cars.  I  have  time  to  teach  my  daugh- 
ters, by  example,  the  loving  enjoy- 
ment that  turns  housekeeping  into 
homemaking.  I  have  time  to  practice 
what  I  preach,  too.  Recently  one  of 
our  youngsters  became  reluctant  to 
go  to  church.  If  I  had  been  working, 
I  might  have  been  staying  at  home 
doing  housekeeping  instead  of  going 
to  Sunday  school  and  church  with 
my  family.  Then  I'd  not  have  had  a 
leg  to  stand  on  in  trying  to  convince 
our  teen-ager  that  going  to  church 
is  a  must. 

By  being  home,  I  can  arrange  my 
day  so  I  am  not  tired  when  our 
teeners  come  home.  I  find  that  now 
I  have  more  patience  to  maintain 
friendly    discipline    and    reserves    to 


accept  criticism   from   my   children. 

Apart  from  my  children's  need  for 
Mother  at  home,  I  feel  that  I  should 
lose  something  precious  by  having  an 
outside  job  now.  Our  children  didn't 
"just  happen."  My  husband  and  I 
planned  for  them  and  anticipated  the 
joys  of  having  them  with  us. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  never  find  -the 
routine  of  homemaking  dull.  But 
surely,  richly  comes  compensation. 
Just  yesterday  one  teen-age  daughter 
had  come  from  school  obviously  un- 
happy. She  confided  her  problem  and 
we  discussed  it  long  and  carefully. 
As  I  rose  to  leave  her  room,  she 
caught  my  hand:  "Mother,  I'm  so 
glad  I  could  talk  to  you!"  The 
dramatic  actress  I  once  hoped  to  be 
could  never  have  been  as  happy 
with  an  Oscar. 

Each  Mother  Is  Unique 

Mrs.  Idolyn  E.  Crabtree 
Methuen,  Mass. 

As  the  mother  of  three  young 
children  who  feels  beckoned  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  home,  I  read  Mrs. 
Jackson's  article  with  avid  interest. 
There  were  three  points  that  dis- 
turbed me: 

1.  Why  did  it  take  Mrs.  Jackson 
20  years  to  discover  that  she  was 
so  desperately  needed  at  home?  I 
should  think  by  that  time  the  emo- 
tional damage  to  her  husband  and 
family  would  be  irreparable. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  so  much  com- 
petition exists  between  husbands  and 
wives.  Most  men  I  know  whose  wives 
work  outside  the  home  appreciate 
their  cfTorts  to  help  out  financially. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  cash  to  raise  a  family 
these  days.  Americans  "enjoy"  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  and  one  thing  that  makes  this 
possible  is  the  little  woman's  pay 
check. 

3.  The  notion  that  by  staying  home 
a  mother  can  give  her  undivided  at- 
tention to  her  family  is  pure  myth. 


When  the  phone  isn't  ringing,  the 
doorbell  is,  for  everyone  assumes 
that  the  stay-at-home  wife  has  all 
the  time  in  the  world. 

Last  fall  I  could  resist  the  outside 
world  no  longer.  With  my  husband's 
blessing,  I  enrolled  at  Lowell  State 
Teachers  College  as  a  freshman.  It 
was  purely  an  experiment  at  first. 
I  was  prepared  to  leave  the  campus 
and  return  to  the  kitchen  if  at  any 
time  I  felt  the  preparations  made 
for  the  care  of  my  family  were  in- 
adequate. Everything  from  shampoos 
to  time  for  homework  had  to  be 
worked  out. 

But  there've  been  two  concrete 
benefits  from  Mother's  return  to 
student  life.  My  son  has  taken  a  live- 
lier interest  in  his  school  work  and 
my  husband  has  decided  to  study  for 
his  Methodist  lay  preacher's  license! 

A  happy,  contented  mother  makes 
for  a  happy,  contented  family.  And 
since  each  mother  has  a  unique  per- 
sonality, it  seems  impossible  to  set 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  all  to  use 
in  the  art  of  mothering.  We  must 
each  constantly  search  for  our  own 
personal  way  of  contributing  to  the 
growth  and  happiness  of  those  we 
love. 

Motherhood   Is  Full-time  Job 

Mrs.  Robert  Lucas 
Albuquerque,  N.Mex. 

The  woman  who  finds  fulfillment 
in  keeping  a  home  is  truly  blessed, 
for  most  of  us  are  faced  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  housework.  But  to 
say  that  every  woman  should  feel  a 
thrill  of  creative  accomplishment  at 
the  mention  of  homemaking  is  as 
ridiculous  as  saying  that  every  man 
should  want  to  farm  or  do  any 
other  one  line  of  work. 

The  difTerence  is  that  when  a 
woman  brings  a  child  into  the  world, 
she  automatically  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  raising  that  child  to  the 
best    of    her    ability.    This    requires 
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Mothers,  Go  Home!  urged  Crystal  Kathleen  Jackson,  Oklahoma  wife  and  mother,  in 
these  pages  last  September.  Working  mothers,  she  asserted,  lose  their  warmth, 
undermine  their  men,  may  start  their  children  toward  delinquency.  We  knew  this 
was  a  controversial  viewpoint,  so  we  invited  readers  to  comment.  If  there  were 
enough  letters,  we  promised,  a  sampling  would  be  presented  as  a  Powwow.  There 
were  plenty — they  poured  in  on  us  from  coast  to  coast.  Put  together,  they  would  make 
a  sociological  treatise — but  a  far  more  warm-blooded  one  than  is  usually  available 
to  college  students.  Here  are  typical  excerpts. — Eds. 


•*V* 


her  presence,  for  you  cannot  hire 
someone  to  love  your  child.  The  feel- 
ing of  resentment  around  children 
of  working  mothers  is  often  almost 
tangible.  This  is  not  true  of  working 
widows — these  youngsters  sense  that 
their  mothers  are  working  for  themi 
and  not  to  at/oid  them. 

Before  you  decide  that  your  chil- 
dren will  not  pay  for  your  work 
outside  the  home,  spend  some  time 
with  the  children  of  your  working 
friends.  You  will  learn  what  con- 
scientious elementary  teachers  have 
long  known.  Motherhood  is  a  full- 
time  job. 

The  picture  is  not  all  black.  Chil- 
dren are  grown  long  before  mothers 
are  too  old  for  interesting  work  out- 
side the  home.  In  the  meantime, 
compromise!  Any  woman  who  has 
the  education  or  ability  to  hold  a 
job  which  pays  well  enough  for  her 
to  afTord  to  work  away  from  home 
can  find  a  hobby  or  avocation  to 
follow  at  home.  She  can  certainly 
remain    an    interesting   person. 

Let's  not  rationalize  this  one  most 
important  issue  and,  in  so  doing, 
jeopardize  our  homes  and  our  na- 
tion. Our  children  need  mothers, 
and  while  they  are  young  we  have 
no  right  to  put  our  personal  prefer- 
ences above  their  welfare. 

My  Boys  Know  Why  I  Work 

Mrs.  Ralph  Helpling 
Wabasso,  Fla. 

I  can  only  assume  that  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's home  is  in  the  North,  where 
salaries  arc  dciinitelv  higher  than 
here  in  the  South.  I  auree  with  the 
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views  she  expresses.  However,  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  complete  picture  is 
presented. 

The  three  little  sons  I  leave  to 
work  know  that  Mommie  would 
rather  be  at  home  doing  the  house- 
work, baking,  and  taking  care  of 
them — i£  it  were  possible.  We  talked 
it  over  when  I  took  a  job  and  they 
understand  that  it  was  not  for  ex- 
tras or  luxuries  that  I  went  to  work, 
but  to  help  Daddy  pay  the  bills  and 
medical  expenses. 

As  a  young  couple,  we  are  buying 
a  home  now  because  we  want  to 
have  something  in  return  for  our 
work.  Rent  goes  out  every  month 
with  nothing  lasting  to  show  for  it. 
But  this  way  our  home  will  be  paid 
for  before  the  children  reach  high- 
school  age,  when  expenses  will  really 
climb. 

Pay  Not  as  Big  as  It  Looks 

Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Cjerner 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Whether  a  mother  works  outside 
the  home  depends  on  what  she  feels 
is  most  important.  Exceptions  would 
be  the  widow  who  has  no  other  in- 
come or  the  mother  who  goes  to 
work  to  help  cover  a  temporary 
emergency. 

In  reality,  the  additional  check 
makes  little  difTercnce.  Unplanned 
and  quickly  prepared  meals  are  more 
expensive.  More  clothes  are  neces- 
sary. And  there's  the  baby-sitter's 
salary,  too. 

When  I  was  working  I  hardly 
knew  my  daughter  and  had  little 
time  for  my  husband.  Then  I  asked 
myself,  "What  is  most  important  to 
you.''"  I  knew  the  answer  was  hav- 
ing a  home  which  was  a  haven, 
warmth,  a  listening  car,  a  mind  free 
of  outside  pressures,  and  loving  care 
and  guidance  lor  my  children.  It 
seemed  that  by  working  I  was  miss- 
ing; all  these  thinirs. 

My  pay  check  now?  To  have  my 
daughter  run  in  breathlessly  with  a 
new  discovery  to  share.  To  feel  little 
arms  encircle  my  legs  as  I  wash 
dishes  and  hear  a  small  voice  saying: 
"I  love  you."  The  joy  of  guiding  a 
maturing  personality  and  spirit.  My 
son's  smile.  The  chance  to  look 
proudly  at  my  husband  as  he  pro- 
vides, and  know  I  .im  helping  bv 
trying  to  make  his  hf)mc  one  which 
helps  him  do  iiis  work  well. 


Yes,  the  worn  rug  will  have  to  go 
a  little  longer.  That  new  suit  just 
can't  be  had.  The  hi-fi  we've  tried  to 
save  for  is  still  in  the  dream  stage. 
And  the  house  painting  will  have  to 
wait  another  year.  These  are  not  the 
important  things.  I'm  a  full-time  wife 
and  mother,  and  it's  wonderful! 

'Life  Can  Get  Awful  .  .  .' 

Mrs.  Charles  Ford 
Downing,  Wis. 

Life  can  get  awful  for  a  young 
mother.  With  babies  every  two  or 
three  years,  endless  washing,  stacks 
of  dirty  dishes  that  never  seem  to 
get  all  washed,  meals  to  get,  and 
sometimes  constant  crying,  a  person 
can  get  pretty  depressed. 

A  husband  may  change  his  job 
three  or  more  times  before  he  is 
settled,  but  a  young  wife  must  either 
like  it  or  go  mad.  When  a  mother 
finds  she  truly  isn't  a  good  house- 
keeper and  takes  a  job,  she  becomes 
herself  again.  She  now  is  a  complete 
person,  doing  something  she  can  do 
well.  She  finds  herself  talking  about 
her  lovely  children.  She  has  fun  fuss- 
ing over  a  meal  on  her  day  off.  She 
yearns  to  stay  home  and  get  that 
closet  cleaned. 

When  this  mother  comes  home  to 
stay,  she  has  learned  to  appreciate 
and  understand.  She  now  knows  why 
her  husband  would  rather  sleep  in 
front  of  the  TV  than  go  to  a  movie. 
He  has  learned,  for  his  part,  that 
even  a  simple  chocolate  cake  is  a  great 
production  and  that  babies  don't 
wash  their  own  faces.  Both  parties 
have  learned  something  important. 

I  think  sometimes  an  outside  job 
can  do  much  to  combat  mental 
breakdowns  in  women.  It  gives  them 
a  greater  respect  for  their  homes, 
their  families,  even  life  itself.  But 
then  go  home.  Mother.  The  kids 
will  gladly  trade  a  new  coat  for  a 
batch  of  warm  cookies.  And  you  can 
change  their  lonesome  faces  into  the 
eager  ones  that  accompany  cxcitcil 
shouts  of:  "I'm  home.  Mom.  I'm 
hungry!" 

Student's  Wife,  Can't  Quit 

Mrs.  John  Chcrnc 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Jackson  overlof)ks  one  major 
point — some  mothers  have  to  work 
because  their  families  depend  uyum 
them  for  the  necessities  of  life.  1  hey 


do  not  work  because  of  the  glamour 
of  a  career  or  the  desire  for  the  extras 
that  hubby's  salary  can't  provide. 

A  growing  part  of  this  group  is 
made  up  of  students'  wives.  In  our 
age  of  rapid  technological  advance, 
high  school  diplomas  or  even  four 
years  of  college  are  not  always 
enough.  A  man  may  be  approaching 
30  before  he  finishes  school.  In  many 
cases  it  is  only  with  the  financial 
assistance  and  moral  support  of  his 
wife  that  a  man  like  this  can  remain 
in  school.  Does  this  mean  that  if 
he  marries  he  must  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  children.''  Even 
if  the  moral  answer  to  birth  control 
were  simple,  birth  control  measures 
are    not   foolproof. 

This  means  that  many  of  us  simply 
cannot  accept  Mrs.  Jackson's  argu- 
ment that  motherhood  and  a  career 
cannot  be  successfully  combined.  We 
must  combine  these  two,  for  we  can- 
not give  up  our  children  and  we 
cannot  give  up  the  job  that  feeds 
and  clothes  them. 

Fortunately,  our  situation  is  not 
as  hopeless  as  Mrs.  Jackson  would 
have  us  believe.  The  thing  that  en- 
abled Mrs.  Jackson  to  help  her  hus- 
band and  children  (when  they  were 
evidently  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
emotional  instability)  was  not  the 
added  time  she  had  at  home — it  was 
a  changed  attitude.  After  20  long 
years  in  the  office,  she  suddenly 
realized  the  importance  of  her  role 
as  wife  and  mother.  When  she  made 
this  discovery,  she  was  able  to  leave 
her  job.  Others  of  us  cannot  leave 
our  jobs,  but  we  can  still  make  the 
discovery.  With  the  right  attitude, 
our  jobs  can  be  used  as  one  more  way 
of  conveying  our  love  to  our  fam- 
ilies. 

She's  Silently   Sizzling! 

Mrs.  Clarence  O.  \'oss 
Medicine  Lodge,  Kans. 

I  have  been  silently  sizzling  for 
the  five  years  I  have  been  a  working 
mother.  I  have  listened  to  many 
people  and  read  many  articles  in 
those  years  which  should  convince 
mc  that  my  three  children  will  all 
become  juvenile  delinquents  because 
I  work  in  a  law  oihce  nine  months 
out  of  the  year.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  in  defense  of  working 
mothers. 

Who   comes   home   to   the   empty 
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house?  Mother!  Our  high-school 
senior  has  so  many  extracurricular 
activities  she  wouldn't  be  home  by 
five  no  matter  how  many  hours  I 
had  been  there.  The  junior-high 
athlete  barely  makes  it  in  time  for 
the  evening  meal.  Even  the  "baby," 
now  11,  has  a  hard  time  beating 
Mother,  what  with  Girl  Scouts, 
twirling  lessons,  and  Sunday-school 
committees. 

But  when  evening  arrives,  we  are 
all  together  and  we  take  time  for 
sharing  troubles  and  triumphs.  Sun- 
day, too,  is  strictly  family  day — no 
dates  or  outside  interferences  if  pos- 
sible. There  are  still  lots  of  hours  for 
the  family  outside  of  my  eight-to-five 
schedule. 

I'll  admit  I  don't  have  lime  to  play 
bridge  or  belong  to  other  social 
groups,  but  I  do  find  time  to  help 
with  the  MYF  as  a  teacher  and  area 
adviser,  and  I  participate  in  PTA  and 
school  activities. 

It  isn't  always  easy  and  it  does 
take  lots  of  planning  and  organizing 
of  one's  time,  plus  a  helping  hand 
from  the  man  of  the  house,  but  I 
still  argue  it  can  be  done.  And  with 
the  rising  cost  of  education — and 
three  children  to  send  through  col- 


lege— the  budget  needs  a  little  help 
from   Mother. 

I  have  many  friends  in  the  category 
of  working  mothers.  I  know  them  all 
well,  but  I  don't  know  their  "delin- 
C|uent  children" — they  all  look  like 
normal,  healthy,  well-adjusted  kids 
to  me! 

She's   Back   Home,   Now 

Mrs.  Alvin  Spiller 
Olean,  N.Y. 

Working  mothers  say:  "We  get 
along  fine."  From  my  experience 
that's  just  what  they  do — "get  along." 

Four  years  ago  I  stepped  in  to  help 
out  "temporarily"  in  my  husband's 
restaurant. 

Washing,  ironing,  cleaning  were 
done  on  the  run,  before  or  after  my 
eight  hours  of  work.  Supper  was 
started  before  I  left  for  the  restaurant 
and  finished  by  our  12-year-old 
daughter  as  she  watched  her  two 
brothers,  10  and  7.  Weekends  these 
three  spent  mostly  alone;  our  15- 
year-old  boy  helped  us. 

Our  "together  times"  sufTered 
most,  like  the  Christmas  Eve  we 
finally  made  and  decorated  Christmas 
cookies  at  10:30  and  never  did  make 


the  traditional  candy.  There  was  the 
Easter  the  children  spent  with  an 
aunt,  as  their  father  and  1  both  had 
to  work.  No  more  time  for  Scouts 
and  Campfire  Girls,  no  church  board 
and  committee  meetings.  It  took  too 
much  time,  even,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  our  friends  by  phone. 

Then  discipline  began  to  slide.  So 
did  the  fine  relationship  between  my 
htisband  and  me.  Finally  my  health 
broke  from  the  strain. 

After  18  months  I  decided  this  was 
no  family  life!  Our  seven-year-old 
clinched  my  last  doubts  by  telling 
his  teacher,  "We  don't  mind  not 
getting  any  more  new  things. 
Mommy  is  going  to  be  home  all  the 
time  now." 

Mommy's  still  home — learning  the 
exciting,  sometimes  hurtful  things 
that  happen  at  school,  going  window 
shopping  with  a  teen-age  daughter, 
taking  a  carload  skating  or  on  a  pic- 
nic, serving  as  Youth  Director  at 
Church,  and  keeping  open  house 
for  friends  of  all  ages,  meals  in- 
cluded. 

Sure,  we  could  use  the  money;  but 
we  have  found  wealth  no  money 
can  ever  buy!  We'd  never  exchange 
this  for  a  pay  envelope! 


Papa  and  the  Children 
Speak  Up,  Too 


The  working  mother  who  can 
create  a  Christian  atmosphere  of  love 
and  respect  in  her  home  will  receive 
love  and  respect  from  her  children. 
My  mother  is  one,  having  supported 
our  family  since  my  father  died  nine 
years  ago. — Hedi  Heiden,  Vintta, 
Okla. 

I  think  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
cases  where  children  have  gone 
wrong  will  be  attributable  to  a 
mother's  absence  from  home.  And 
I'll  say  this,  that  it  is  also  the  cause 
of  many  a  man's  seeking  solace  in 
another  woman's  company.  But  it 
is  best  left  to  the  women  involved; 
nothing  I  can  say  will  prevent  them 
from  doing  what  they  wish  to  do.  I 


am  almost  SI  and  have  had  some 
experience  with  women. — Harry  H. 
Yates,  Island  Heights.  N.J. 

To  the  article:  Mothers,  Go 
Home!  in  the  September  issue,  let 
us  bow  in  humble  thanks  with 
an  eloquent:  "Amen!" — The  Rev. 
Laurence  Garrett,  Keswick^,  Iowa 


My  mother  has  been  working,  out 
of  necessity,  for  the  last  3 5^  years. 
Although  this  makes  for  occasional 
difficulties,  I  do  not  believe  she  could 
have  found  a  better  way  to  teach 
her  three  children   how   to  take   on 


responsibilities.  And  I  do  not  believe 
my  friends  talk  to  their  mothers  any 
more  during  the  day  than  I  do 
in  the  evening. — Joyce  Ctdbertson, 
Adelphi,  Md. 

A  frustrated,  tied-down  woman 
grows  narrow  in  her  thinking  and 
resentful  in  her  relationships.  She 
cannot  give  the  best  of  herself.  Her 
children  gain  nothing  from  her 
physical  presence.  They  lose  by  it. 
If  mother  needs  her  outside  job  to 
be  a  happy  person,  she  had  better 
keep  it.  For  martyrs  don't  make 
good  mothers. — V.  R.  Mayherry, 
Goshen,  hid. 
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Fred  Russell  selects : 


University 


END,   Claude  Moorman 
Duke 


THE  METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY    &    COLLEGE 


QUARTERBACK, 

Don  Meredith 
SMU 


TACKLE,  Bob  Yates 
Syracuse 


N  COLLEGE  football,  this  was  the  year  o£  the 
widened  goal  posts,  the  "oppoiluiiity"  specialist  who 
was  allowed  to  enter  a  game  any  time  the  clock  was 
stopped,  and  some  of  the  strongest  Methodist-related 
teams  in  many  seasons. 

Syracuse  and  Northwestern,  both  Methodist-related 
universities,  were  two  of  the  most  powerful.  As  this 
h)urth  annual  All-American,  All-Methodist  team  was 
selected,  they  both  appeared  headed  for  major  bowl 
engagements  on  New  Year's  Day. 

It  won't  be  surprising  if,  when  the  consensus  of  the 
most  respected  All-American  line-ups  is  known,  we  find 
the  names  of  at  least  three  players  from  schools  associ- 
ated with  The  Methodist  Church.  That  trio  is  made  up 
of  Don  Meredith,  Southern  Methodist's  peerless  passing 
quarterback,  rated  by  several  authorities  as  the  greatest 
ot  all  time  in  his  specialty;  Ron  Ikirton,  North  western's 
fancy-stepping  halfback,  who  started  the  season  by  rip- 
ping up  Oklahoma's  vaunted  delensc  for  117  yards,  and 
Mike  McGee,  Duke's  superlative  guard. 
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TACKLE,  Gene  Gossage 
Northwestern 


GUARD,  Mike  McGee 
Duke 


CENTER,    Max   Christian 

SMU 


GUARD,  Roger  Davis 
Syracuse 


All- American  Elevens 


END,  Gene  Prebola 
Boston 


HALFBACK,    Ron   Burton     HALFBACK,    Ray   Purdin 
Northwestern  Northwestern 


FULLBACK,   Art   Baker 
Syracuse 


Two  other  players  from  these  schools  also  are  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  from  the  nation's  sports 
analysts:  Gene  Gossage,  233-pouncl  tackle  in  North- 
western's  formidable  line,  and  Roger  Davis,  228-pound 
guard  in  the  muscular  and  mobile  Syracuse  forewall. 
Coach  Floyd  Schwartzwaldcr  called  Davis  "the  best 
lineman  we  have  had  at  Syracuse  in  11  years." 

In  picking  any  top  players,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  modern  football  is  better  than  that  played  as  re- 
cently as  25  years  ago.  Even  veteran  coaches  concede 
this.  Allowing  for  rare  exceptions,  present-day  teams 
are  niftier,  quicker,  and  smarter.  They  can  carry  out 
baffling  offensive  patterns  with  whirlwind  speed  and 
almost  military  precision. 

This  is  a  time  of  explosive  innovations,  a  vast  variety 
of  ground-gaining  devices,  and  magician-like  ball  han- 
dling. Sometimes  the  deception  is  incredible.  Methodist 
teams  helped  to  provide  fans  with  spectacular  football 
far  ahead  of  the  standard  of  other  years. 

Big  men.''  Our  university  line  averages  218  pounds — 
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SECOND  UNIVERSITY 

ELEVEN 

POSITION 

PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

E 

Elbert    Kimbrough 

Northwestern 

T 

Bob  Minahane 

Boston 

G 

Jerry  Arnold 

Chattanooga 

C 

Jim  Andreotti 

Northwestern 

G 

Bobby  Loveless 

SMU 

T 

Jim  Gardner 

Duke 

E 

Henry  Christopher 

SMU 

Q 

Dave  Sarette 

Syracuse 

H 

Gerhard  Schwedes 

Syracuse 

H 

Dick   Bass 

College  of  Pacific 

F 

Jack  Work 

Denver 

3/ 

EiNU,    Dick    DeHaven 
Ohio    Wesleyan 


TACKLE,  Houani  blroebel 
Willamette 


GUARD,  Kon  Uiiiuono 
Wofford 


1f\% 


CENTER,  Dick  Dunn 
Allegheny 


and  it's  fast.  And  that  isn't  unusual  in  this  day.  It's  above 
the  normal,  perhaps,  but  not  much.  Auburn's  mighty 
1959  up-front  men  averaged  223  pounds — and  they  could 
move.  Thirty  years  ago  the  average  was  closer  to  193 
pounds,  often  under  that. 

The  current  All-American,  All-Methodist  college  and 
university  teams,  with  their  size,  skill,  and  swiftness, 
are  representative  of  all  that  is  progressive  in  football 
today. 

The  number  of  professional  players  coming  from  the 
smaller  colleges  can  mean  only  one  thing:  these  schools, 
too,  are  playing  a  tough,  polished  game.  It  also  indicates 
that  they  are  peopled  with  stars  equally  as  bright  as  those 
who  cavort  in  big-time  football.  Dick  Dunn,  Allegheny 
center,  and  George  Phelps,  Cornell  College  fullback, 
are  two  of  the  prime  examples  from  Methodist-related 
schools. 

This  is  a  team  of  leaders  and  choosing  a  captain  for 
each  squad  is  a  difficult  task.  Our  nominations  go  to 
SMU's  Meredith  and  Cornell's  Phelps. 


Phelps,  a  senior  in  economics  and  business  administra- 
tion at  Cornell,  hails  from  Kingsley,  Iowa,  and  recently 
was  named  to  the  "Who's  Who"  among  American 
college  students.  Powerful  and  fast,  toward  the  end  of 
the  season  he  was  averaging  100  yards  rushing  per  game. 

Meredith,  holder  of  the  all-time  collegiate  record  for 
passing  accuracy,  is  a  business-administration  major.  A 
star  for  three  years,  he  had  one  of  his  best  games  when 
he  led  SMU  to  its  first  Southwest  Conference  victory  of 
this  season  over  Rice.  In  that  game  he  completed  15  of 
25  passes  for  212  yards. 

Both  Meredith  and  Phelps  are  Methodists,  though 
this  is  not  a  recjuirement  to  make  the  squad.  The  teams 
are  chosen  from  among  players  who  attend  Methodist- 
related  schools. 

And  now,  with  pride,  Together  announces  the  names 
of  its  All-American  college  team  in  the  same  breath  as 
those  of  their  fellows  from  the  larger  universities.  Our 
experts  tell  us  that  if  the  two  elevens  were  to  clash,  the 
result  could  well  be  a  standoff. 


i 
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GUARD,  Ed  Receski  TACKLE,  Dean  Patenaude  END,  Roy  Elliott 

Lycoming  West  Virginia  Weslcyan  College    of    Puget    Sound 


<^B,  Chuck  Brady 
Baldwin-Wallace 
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College 


~sw^f 


HALFBACK, 

Gary    Hofmaiin 
Nebraska  Wesleyan 


HALFBACK, 

Elmer  Menage 
Morningside 


FULLBACK, 

George  Phelps 
Cornell 


SECOND  COLLEGE  ELEVEN 

POSITION  PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

POSITION  PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

E 

Levi  Otey 

Emory  and  Henry 

E 

Leroy  Davenport 

Randolph-Macon 

T 

Luke  Izer 

Baldwin-Wallace 

Q 

Bill  Davis 

Mount  Union 

G 
C 

Maynard  Kline 
Richard  Hedges 

Kansas  Wesleyan 
Baker 

H 

Billy  Garnett 

Randolph-Macon 

G 

Fred  Burgee 

Western  Maryland 

H 

Mike  Stone 

Albion 

T 

Bill   Gorman 

McMurry 

F 

Jay  Farrar 

Ohio  Wesleyan 
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Has  sickness  struck  someone  dear  to  you? 

Do  you  fear  the  months  ahead  may  crush  your  hopes, 
bring  disaster  to  peace-loving  nations? 

Then  it's  time  to  clear  your  faith— by  setting  up 


The  Case  Against  God 


Wi. 


ISE  old  Thomas  Carlyle,  after 
a  shattering  diagnosis  by  his  doctor, 
told  himself:  "All  right,  so  I  am 
going  to  die.  At  any  rate,  I  will  die 
courageously." 

He  did  not  die — at  least  not  then. 
But  he  had  applied  the  truth  later 
voiced  by  Lin  Yutang,  the  Chinese 
philosopher:  "Peace  of  mind  comes 
by  facing  the  worst."  For  sometimes 
when  things  in  our  lives  or  in  the 
world  around  us  seem  uncertain  and 
dark,  it  is  good  to  state  the  strongest 
possible  case  against  the  goodness  of 
God  which  these  events  seem  to 
present.  Then  to  think  .  .  . 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  some  of  the 
factors  in  the  case  against  CJod.  We 
see  a  depressing  situation  among  the 
nations.  The  world,  full  of  hungry, 
homeless,  wandering,  and  unhappy 
people,  seems  repeatedly  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  war.  The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse — Concjuest, 
Slaughter,  Famine,  Death — seem  ever 
to  hover  on  the  horizon.  Surely  it 
does  not   look   like  a  world  that  is 
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By  LESLIE  D.  WEATHERHEAD 

Eminent  Methodist  pastor  soon  to  retire 

after  23  years  at  London's  famed  City  Temple. 


a  protege  of  a  loving,  powerful  God. 

Closer  at  hand  are  a  thousand 
things  that  puzzle  a  thoughtful 
Christian.  Little  children  sulifer  pain 
that  no  one  can  explain  to  them  or 
justify  to  himself.  When  asked  to 
broadcast  a  cancer-campaign  appeal, 
1  was  sent  particulars  of  this  disease 
which  kept  me  awake  at  night.  I 
dared  not  repeat  them  on  the  wire- 
less. To  have  children  suffer  from 
incurable  cancer  could  suggest  that 
instead  of  the  goodness  of  God  being 
evident  in  the  world,  a  monster  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

We  are  counseled  to  prayer,  and 
countless  Christian  people  faithfully 
carry  out  the  injunction.  Yet  many 
honest  Christians  would  say  that  it 
is  like  talking  to  nothing.  We  con- 
tinually pray  for  the  sick,  but  we 
[iray  in  faith  and  we  go  on  doggedly. 
Our  continuance  is  not  based  on 
scientifically  kept  records  which 
prove  that  prayer  is  worth-while,  or 
that  it  pays  a  dividend  in  renewed 
health.  Let's  be  honest.  Such  figures 
alone  would  only  prove  that  praver 
was,  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases, 
a  waste  ol  time. 

When  we  turn  to  natiue,  even 
where  it  is  comiiletely  free  from 
man's  possible  intervention,  we  find 
suffering,     fear,     and     unhappiness. 


Illustration   Bv   Feed   Steffen 


The  Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse — Conquest, 
Slaughter,  Famine,  and  Death — - 
seem  ever  to  hover  on  the  horizon. 
Surely  it  does  not  loo\  Hl{e 
a  world  that  is  a  protege 
of  a  loving,  powerful  God. 


One  of  Uic  hymns  is,  in  my  opinion, 
almost  sheer  nonsense.  It  be^-ins: 

Yes,  God  is  good:  in  earth  and  sl{y, 
From    ocean-depths    and    spreading 

wood. 

Ten    thousand    voices   seem    to   cry, 

"God  made  us  all  and  God  is  good." 

One  verse  tells  ns  that 

The  merry  birds  prolong  the  strain, 

and  .mother  line  tells  tis  that 

The  echoing  sl{y  and  roaring  seas, 
.III  swell  the  chorus,  "God  is  good." 

15ut  it  could  be  said  that  any  school- 
boy who  treated  the  birds  as  some  of 
their  own  species  treat  them  would 
rightly  be  severely  punished.  The 
butcherbird  or  shrike  gets  little  birds 
and  spikes  them  alive  on  thorns,  to 
be  devoured  later.  The  robin,  orni- 
thologists tell  us,  is  not  pouring  out 
a  song  of  praise  to  the  creator;  he 
is  warning  all  other  birds  that  this 
is  his  territory,  and  if  any  other  robin 
dares  to  claim  it,  he  will  knock  his 
block  off!  As  for  the  roaring  seas 
proclaiming  the  goodness  of  God, 
no  one  who  has  traveled  on  them  in 
a  storm  feels  quite  like  that,  and  if 
he  could  penetrate  into  those  depths 
and  meet  the  octopus  and  the  giant 
squid,  the  evidence  that  God  is  good 
may  not  seem  so  convincing  as  it 
does  when  one  is  singing  hymns  in  a 
crowded  church  on  Sunday. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  philos- 
opher, John  Stuart  Mill,  said  that 
either  God  was  good  and  not  power- 
ful, or  he  was  powerful,  but  not  good. 
If  he  is  love,  it  is  argued,  he  could 
not  tolerate  the  agony  that  man  suf- 
fers, unless  it  be  that  he  is  powerless 
to  prevent  it.  If  he  is  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  it,  he  cannot  be  love  to 
allow  it.  Where  is  the  sign  of  this 
power?  We  see  terrifying  power  in 
avalanche  and  storm  and  flood,  but 
if  God  is  a  loving,  omnipotent  Spirit, 
can  he  not  do  more  in  his  world  than 
he  does  for  those  who  are  told  to 
call  him  "Father"? 

If  you  ask,  "Why  does  God  allow 
to  evil  so  much  scope  and  power?" 
I  don't  know.  Were  I  running  the 
world,  I  would  have  removed  Hitler 
as  soon  as  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  fanatical  monomaniac.  I  would 
either  exclude  cancer  from  my  world, 
or  I  would  rapidly  show  the  men 
of  science  how  to  prevent  it.  If  I 
were  omnipotent,  I  would  throw  my 
weight  about.  I  would  show  them! 

Seriously,     however,     how     much 
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easier  it  would  be  for  God  to  do 
that.  But  to  do  so  would  be  to  over- 
look a  vital  fact.  It  is  that  the  nature 
of  power  is  not  to  rush  at  an  end, 
whatever  the  means,  but  to  achieve 
it  by  worthy  means.  Power  is  "the 
ability  to  achieve  purpose." 

A  teacher  with  a  difficult  class 
could  get  on  splendidly  by  excluding 
the  backward  boys,  but  if  her  pur- 
pose is  to  educate  them  all,  she  must 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  keeping  even 
the  naughty  boys  in  the  room.  The 
purpose  of  a  game  may  be  to  put  a 
leather  ball  into  a  strong  net.  But  it 
\vouldn't  do  for  someone  to  put  it 
there  when  no  one  was  about. 

For  man  to  rush  to  his  end  or  goal 
by  the  shortest  possible  means  and  by 
unresisted  might  would  defeat  his 
purpose.  The  means  accomplish 
more  than  the  mere  attainment  of 
the  end.  Indeed,  the  end  could  not 
thus  be  reached,  for  we  are  men, 
not  machines,  and  we  have  the  power 
of  choice.  We  must  be  allowed  to 
learn  slowly  and  make  mistakes  and 
involve  others  in  our  hurt,  so  that 
the  purpose  of  God  may  ultimately 
be  achieved.  Like  a  good  footballer, 
we  are  made  not  by  the  goal  but  by 
the  way  we  reach  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  hope  in 
this  life,  at  any  rate,  fuUv  to  under- 
stand all  things.  We  have  to  say  with 
Tennyson: 

7  can   but  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

The  alternative  is  to  believe  that 
the  whole  universe  is  a  hideous 
nightmare,  the  creation  of  a  malig- 
nant fiend  or  a  slobbering  idiot.  We 
must  have  faith  that  behind  all  is 
someone  not  only  like  ourselves,  but 
far,  far  better  than  we  can  ever 
conceive,  utterly  wise,  utterly  holv, 
utterly  good,  and,  of  course,  ulti- 
mately omnipotent. 
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F  we  can  believe  that,  then  the 
measure  of  what  looks  like  unrelieved 
evil  is  at  any  rate  the  measure  of 
purposed  good.  Unless  God  were  as 
great  and  grand  and  good,  as  he 
must  be,  he  would  not  dare  to  leave 
his  children  in  a  world  that  carries 
so  strong  a  case  against  him. 

Let  us  remember  that  God  is  still 
at  work  in  his  universe  trying  to 
make  it  according  to  his  heart's  de- 
sire. One  Biblical  writer,  Jeremiah, 
likens  this  activity  to  a  potter  work- 


ing upon  clay.  The  simile  illustrates 
Jeremiah's  point,  but  does  not  apply 
to  God  working  on  humanity.  Here 
he  is  working  with  clay  possessing 
a  free  will.  This  clay  has  a  hereditary 
stress  and  it  is  affected  and  infected 
by  other  lumps  of  clay  near  it.  It 
already  possesses  trends  toward  evil, 
for  to  be  selfish  is  easier  than  un- 
selfish. Probably  evil  intelligences 
have  already  acted  upon  it,  trying 
to  use  it  for  their  purposes  which  are 
hostile  to  those  of  God. 

The  human  material  on  which 
God  is  working  is  as  unlike  potter's 
clay  as  anything  could  possibly  be! 
But  I  am  convinced  that  man — and 
the  entire  universe — did  not  just  hap- 
pen without  any  purpose. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Raynor  Johnson, 
who  is  a  doctor  of  science  of  London 
University,  uses  the  illustration  of 
the  embryo  within  the  womb;  the 
way  in  which  the  cells  in  that  em- 
bryo are  differently  determined, 
some  to  make  nerves,  some  bone, 
some  brain,  some  teeth,  and  so  on. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  not  a  parson 
but  a  first-rate  physicist,  adds  this: 
"If  this  is  not  evidence  of  highly  in- 
telligent purpose,  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word." 

I  think  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
universe  bears  marks  of  the  purpose- 
fulness  of  a  mind  in  some  ways 
like  our  own,  for  if  that  purposing 
mind  were  not  like  our  own,  we 
should  not  perceive  it  to  be  purpose- 
fulness  at  all.  While  there  is  much 
in  the  universe  to  puzzle  us — things 
that  seem  meaningless  or  cruel  or 
callous — there  are  at  least  marks  of 
a  mind  at  work.  I  call  it  "God." 

I  also  am  certain  that  our  sense 
of  values  is  in  the  main  valid.  We 
know  that  love  is  better  than  hate, 
humility  better  than  pride,  unselfish- 
ness better  than  selfishness,  and  that 
to  be  "he"  is  better — higher  in  the 
scale  of  being — than  to  be  "it." 

If  the  creative  mind  behind  the 
universe  does  not  contain  these  val- 
ues, then  man  is  better  than  his 
creator — better  than  God.  It  is  in- 
credible that  the  God-mind  does  not 
contain  all — and  more  than  all — of 
the  qualities  which  man  regards  as 
indubitably  good  in  himself,  includ- 
ing personality. 

This  was  the  argument  Jesus  used. 
If  ye,  then,  being  evil  would  do 
kind  things  and  give  good  gifts  to 
your  children,  how  much  more  will 


God?  If  a  good  shepherd  will  go 
over  the  mountains  to  seek  a  lost 
sheep,  do  you  think  God  cares  less 
for  you.'' 

This  is  not  only  the  argument 
Jesus  used;  it  is  the  argument  that 
Jesus  tvas.  God  being  supremely 
good,  any  man  reveals  God  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  is  good.  A  perfect- 
ly good  man  perfectly  reveals  God 
so  far  as  God  can  be  revealed  within 
the  limitations  of  human  nature.  So 
we  find  Jesus  saying,  "He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
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HIS  argument  does  not  remove 
mystery,  but  it  meets  the  charge  of 
cruelty,  or  callousness,  or  carelessness 
against  God.  It  does  not  dispel  the 
darkness,  but  it  suggests  that  the 
darkness  will  pass.  It  does  not  provide 
us  with  an  answer  to  our  questions; 
it  suggests  that  there  is  an  answer. 

I  cannot  believe  that  even  Jesus 
walked  always  in  the  light  of  assur- 
ance. He  knew  fear  to  the  point  of 
terror — in  Gethsemane,  for  instance. 
He  knew  that  horrible  onrush  of 
doubt.  "If  it  be  possible,"  he  pleaded 
— he  who  had  said  that  "all  things 
are  possible  to  God" — "let  this  cup 
pass."  He  could  not  believe  that  his 
so  early  death — just  when  he  was 
succeeding  in  implanting  this  teach- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  twelve  wavering 
men — was  the  best  way  to  that  spirit- 
ual success  which  he  craved  in  his 
father's  interests.  Yet,  though  the 
case  against  God  seemed  heavy,  for- 
bidding, and  terrifying,  Jesus  did  not 
go  back  on  his  faith  in  God's  ulti- 
mate goodness. 

We  might  suppose  that  in  that 
terrible  moment  on  the  cross  when  he 
felt  deserted,  he  might  have  said 
to  those  gathered  at  its  feet,  "I  was 
deluded.  I  was  wrong.  I  hoped  in 
God  and  I  trusted  God.  But  I  fear 
he  does  not  exist." 

If  he  had  spoken  thus,  it  would 
have  sounded  logical  for  why  should 
a  loving  and  omnipotent  God  let 
down  his  own  son  who  sought  to  do 
his  father's  will?  Yet  almost  Christ's 
last  word  was,  "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  trust  my  spirit." 

That  cjuality  of  faith,  though  we 
may  only  possess  it  for  brief  moments 
and  in  small  t^uantities,  is  the  real 
answer  to  the  case  against  God. 

(By  pcnnission  of   World  Christian  Digest.) 
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Australia 


A  river  is  the  only 

road  to  this  agricultural 

mission  carved  from  a  tropical 

jungle  by  Thomas  and  Jennie  Harris, 

Methodist  missionaries  to  the 

Dya\s.  With  them  is  their 

adopted  daughter,  Diana. 
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ONCE  HEAD-HUNTER  LAND 


In  this  strategic,  far-off  tropical  wilderness, 
primitive  tribes  descended  from  onetime 
pagan  savages  and  ^wild  men  of  Borneo^  cast 
off  superstition,  fear,  and  force 
for  the  ^Strong  Jesus  ^    religion  of  missionaries. 


A  grisly  reminder  of  the  pagan 

past,  this  smoke-blackened  human  s\ull 

once  was  a  prized  trophy. 
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Tattooed  hunters  report  to  a 
longhouse  subchiej  on 
their  pursuit  of  a  wild  boar 
in  nearby  rice  fields. 


The  steaming  jungle: 

here  danger  lurl{s  near  orchids 

blooming  ni  wild  profusion. 
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A  Sarawali  wedding  procession  moves  through  the  streets  of  Sibu,  a  small  town  jar  downstream  from  Dya\  land. 


IN  SARAWAK,  a  British  crown  colony  on  the  island 
o£  Borneo,  the  native  Dyaks  live  in  communal  long- 
houses  along  turgid  rivers  splitting  snake-infested,  fever- 
ridden  rain  forests.  Throughout  their  history,  these 
sturdy,  light-brown  aborigines — also  knowns  as  Ibans — 
have  lived  in  poverty,  disease,  and  superstition,  believing 
every  tree,  stone,  and  hillside  had  its  evil  spirits.  Today, 
in  this  land  where  head-hunting  was  known  as  late  as 
World  War  II,  Christian  missionaries  preaching  the 
gospel  of  a  God  who  loves  and  cares  have  turned 
thousands  of  Dyaks  from  animism.  Simultaneously,  agri- 
cultural experts  and  medical  teams  are  racing  time  to 
bring  better  diet  and  living  conditions  to  Sarawak — one 
of  Methodism's  four  great  "Lands  of  Decision!' 

Friendly  river:  fishermen 
supplement  an  inadequate  diet... 


Deadly  river:  rapids  cause  many  mishaps. 
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Dyal{  women  once  encouraged  their  husbands  to  hunt  heads,  but  the  new  generation  now  is  becoming  Christian.  These  women  are  at 
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The  people  of  Sarawa/(  now  enjoy  what,  for  them,  is 
unheard-of  prosperity.  Christian  missionaries  are  en- 
couraging them  to  retain  old  s/^ills  while  developing 
the  potential  of  their  oil,  rubber,  and  timber-rich  land. 
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hod  lit  service  in  a  Rejang  River  house. 
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An  old  warrior,  now  Christian,  dons  the  trophies  of  his  youth—  ivild- 
boar  tus\s  and  a  }{nije  that  flashed  in  many  a  perilous  jungle  battle. 
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New  patients  arrive  by  canoe  as  others  leave  on  a  launch  after  treatment  at  Kapit's  medical  center. 


An  anguished  hoivl,  then 

it's  all  over— one  reason  the 

infant-mortality  rate 

has  fallen  sharply  in  Sarawa\. 
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Sunday  dinner  in  Sarawak^:  after  the  service,  tvorshipers  dine  on  luscious  jungle  fruit. 


THE  PEOPLE  of  Sarawak,  missionaries  say,  are  be- 
coming Christian  "one  longhouse  at  a  time!' 

"Before,  we  were  afraid;  now  we  are  not,"  recently 
summed  up  an  old  Dyak  warrior,  known  in  his  youth 
as  a  brave  hunter  of  wild  boar  and  human  heads.  "This 
God  is  too  busy  taking  care  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
come  to  us,  so  he  sent  doctors  and  nurses  to  help  us 
when  we  are  sick!' 

The  strong  belief  expressed  in  these  simple  words 
helps  show  why  some  5,000  Dyaks  in  the  Methodist 
area  of  Sarawak  have  swung  to  Christianity  in  the  last 
10  years.  Today  many  tribes  are  begging  for  a  messenger 
to  bring  them  the  story  of  Christ,  but  workers  still  are 
lacking.  Despite  this,  the  church  is  carrying  on  an  effec- 
tive, practical  program — with  a  hospital,  established  in 
1957  and  treating  more  than  10,000  patients  annually; 
with  a  mobile  boat  clinic,  and  with  schools  for  Dyak, 
Chinese,  and  Malay  children.  An  agricultural  center 
started  eight  years  ago  by  a  Negro  missionary  couple 
from  Florida  continues  with  notable  success. 


All  dolled  up:  These  girls 

will  ta\e  a  boat  down-river  to  attend 

the  Methodist  school  at  Kapit. 


DyaJ{s  go  to 

mission  schools 

with  Chinese 

and  Malays. 


&^. 


iriX. 


?%«»^ 


Mission  garden  spot:  modern 

hjiow-how  helps  relieve 

the  endless  struggle  for  food. 

He's  the  center  of 
Christian  concern,  this  boy  who 
one  day  may  lead  his  people. 


^Of 


m. 


"IS  THE  LOVE  of  God  so  great  to  cause  others  to 
do  such  large  things  for  us?"  Now  that  the  happier, 
better-fed  people  of  northwest  Borneo  are  pondering  this 
question,  missionary  leaders  foresee  a  mass  movement  in 
Sarawak  which  should  lead  50,000  into  the  Christian 
church  in  the  next  25  years.  Other  religions,  too,  are 
working  in  the  field  —  the  Buddhists,  with  followers 
among  a  sizable  Chinese  population,  and  the  Moslems, 
who  claim  a  majority  of  Malays.  But  in  Sarawak,  where 
the  longhouse  people  earnestly  desire  to  learn  more 
about  Christ,  The  Methodist  Church  has  found  one  of 
the  greatest  opportunities  in  its  long  history  of  world- 
wide missionary  endeavors. 


The  fine  art  of  mill^ing  is  taught  by  Thomas  Harris  at  Sarawaf('s  only  dairy,  a  gift  of  the  California-Nevada  Conference. 
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Together 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


"Someday  when  I  get  to  be  wealthy  and 
famous,  I  wonder  if  I'll  still  be  the  same 
sweet,  lovable,  humble  person  !  am  now." 


^C'PH<t 


Cartoon    by    Charles    M.     Scliulz 


fl  ■  We've  wor\ed  out  jour  dating 
^^^  rules  in  our  girls'  club:  1 )  We'll 
bring  our  boy  friends  in  to  meet  our 
parents  be j ore  we  go  out.  2)  We'll  get 
home  at  the  time  tve've  agreed  upon. 
3)  We'll  always  double  date.  4)  We'll 
always  let  our  parents  /{noic  where 
we're  going.  Do  you  thin/^  these  rules 
are  reasonable?  We  girls  are  all  15.  If 
tve  agree  to  the  rules,  shouldn't  our 
parents  let  us  have  dates? — W .H. 
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Your  rules  are  good  as  far  as 
AWi.  they  go,  but  your  parents  should 
have  a  chance  to  study  them  and  make 
additions.  Some  girls  of  15  are  mature 
enough  for  dates.  Others  aren't.  Much 
also  depends  on  the  boys.  Each  family 
must  decide  for  itself  when  dating 
should  start. 

■  ■  If  I'm  to  go  to  college  I  must 
^  win  a  scholarship,  so  I  need  A 
grades.  I'm  having  trouble  studying  at 
home.  We  bought  a  netv  TV.  Daddy 
turns  it  up  too  loud.  1  have  three  little 
sisters.  They  pester  me.  Shouldn't  a 
girl  have  a  chance  to  study? — H..I. 

A  Indeed  she  should.  Talk  with 
your  mother.  She  can  persuade 
your  father  to  turn  down  the  TV.  She 
can    help    keep    your    sisters    occupied 


elsewhere.  Set  up  a  study  corner  with 
a  card  table,  chair,  and  lamp  in  the 
room  farthest  from  your  living  room. 
Have  regular  hours  for  studying.  Let 
everyone  know  your  routine.  Be  nice 
about  it,  but  firm. 


I'm  in  bad  ivith  my  folios.  1 
went  to  a  shoiv  ivith  a  boy  they 
don't  li\e.  Afterivard,  although  I  ob- 
jected, he  tool{  me  to  a  beer  parlor.  A 
neighbor  saw  us  and  told  my  mother. 
Now  I'm  on  restriction  for  six  months. 
I'm  never  to  date  this  boy  again.  Is  this 
really  my  fault?  How  can  I  convince 
my  parents  I'm  not  a  bad  girl? — C.G. 

/^  It  is  at  least  partly  your  fault. 
A.^L  You  could  have  refused  to  go. 
Girls  need  to  learn  how  to  say,  "No" 
and  make  it  stick.  The  best  way  to  con- 
vince your  parents  you  aren't  bad  is 
to  be  responsible  in  the  future. 

n  ■  Ac  there  a  way  to  wipe  out  my 
^1^  marriage?  I'm  a  girl  of  18,  but 
I  loo\  older.  My  husband  is  18,  but  he 
lool^s  older,  too.  We  ivent  across  the 
state  line  and  got  a  wedding  license. 
The  next  ii'cel^  we  were  married.  No 
one  in  our  families  \nows  about  it. 
I'm  still  with  my  foll{s  and  he  is  tvith 
his.  I  thought  he  really  loved  me.  But 


notv  he's  chasing  another  girl.  The 
marriage  was  a  mistake.  Can  you  help 
me?~M.U. 

A  There  are  ways  to  annul  un- 
fortunate marriages.  Tell  your 
parents;  if  you  can't  do  it  alone,  ask 
your  minister  to  help.  You'll  need  a 
lawyer  to  advise  you  as  to  the  next 
steps. 

I've  been  going  steady  tvith  a 
boy.  One  night  last  tveet{  he 
dated  the  girl  I  thought  was  my  best 
friend.  She  made  out  ivith  him  a  lot 
more  than  I  ever  do.  The  next  day  he 
told  me  about  it.  I  told  all  my  friends 
what  a  bad  girl  she  was  with  him. 
Now  she  is  mad  at  me  and  so  are  her 
parents.  What  can  I  do? — C.S. 


xm 


I  suggest  two  things:   1)  A  sin- 
cere apology  to  the  girl;  2)    a 
strong  resolution  not  to  gossip  again. 


mtwk  My  mother  divorced  my  father 
%f  when  I  was  three.  Later,  she 
married  my  stepfather.  I  thinly  he  hates 
me  because  I'm  not  his  flesh  and  blood. 
Often  he  is  mean  to  me.  I'm  14.  Last 
night  he  whipped  me  for  being  bad. 
I've  never  heard  from   my  real  father, 
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getting  along 

Ibgather 


Working  under  pressure  scemeil 
no  struggle  for  the  janitor  at  First 
Church.  At  the  close  ot  a  particu- 
larly full  WSCS  meeting  day,  the 
pastor  asked,  "How  do  you  take 
orders  from  so  many  ladies  all  day 
long?" 

"That's  easy,"  replied  the  ianitor. 
"I  just  throw  myself  into  neutral  and 
let  them   push." 

— Maiui;    Chai'.man,    Guudlcttsville,     Tunn. 


An  elderly  couple  across  the  street 
is  called  "Grandma"  and  "Pappy" 
by  the  whole  neighborhood.  Re- 
cently, when  their  doorbell  refused 
to  chime,  Pappy  put  a  sign  on  it, 
"I   am  broke!" 

When  David,  the  newsboy, 
handed  Grandma  the  paper  she 
remarked  that  it  was  collection  day. 

"Aw,  that's  all  right,"  David 
said,  pointing  to  the  sign.  "Just  tell 
Pappy  I  know  he'll  pay  me  when 
e  can. 

• — Esther     Elliott,     Indianapolis,     hid. 


On  moving  to  a  new  home  I 
hired  a  gardener  who  did  not 
understand  English  well.  "John,"  I 
said,  pointing  to  large  marigolds  in 
the  garden  next  door,  "please  get 
some  flowers  like  that  and  plant 
along  the  drive." 

When  I  returned  home,  John  was 
gone,  but  beautiful  marigolds  were 
growing  along  the  drive.  Aghast  to 
see  vacant  places  where  they  hail 
been  taken  from  the  garden  next 
door,  I  hurried  to  my  neighbor  to 
apologize.  Her  answer  amazctl  me: 

"I'm    happy,"    she    said,    "that    I 

have  a  neighbor  with  whom   I   can 

share  my  flowers." 
— Grace    F:nlayson,    Loa    Aityclcn,    Calif. 


Little  tales  for  this  column  must  be 
true — stories  which  somehow  light- 
ened a  heart.  Together  pays  $5 
for  each  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions can  be  returned;  please  don't 
enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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but   should   I   get   in    touch    with    him 
and  asJ{  him  to  tai^e  me? — U.K. 

A  Probably  you  sliould  stay  with 
your  mother.  Talk  to  her  about 
this  situation.  Much  depends  on  her 
feelings  and  on  your  real  father's  home. 
There's  a  good  chance  you  would  be 
jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 
lire  if  you  moved.  Ask  your  mother 
to  help  your  stepfather  understand  how 
a  girl  of  your  age  should  be  treated. 


*S  ^.     /  was  H  last  wce/^.  I'm  a  tomboy- 

C/  ^yP'-'  S"'^-  ^^^'  ^^^^'  °'^  ''  ranch  and 
I  always  wear  jeans.  Shirts  arc  un- 
comfortable. Boys  at  school  tease  me. 
In  the  past  I  didn't  mind,  but  now  I 
do.  Must  I  be  a  girl -type  girl  to  be 
popular? — E.B. 

y^  Before  long  you'll  want  to  be 
A-sL  what  you  call  a  "girl-type  girl." 
I  suggest  you  dress  the  way  the  other 
girls  at  school  dress.  You'll  get  used  to 
skirts  quickly. 


My  girl's  mother  ma1{cs  us  take 
a  chaperone  with  us  when  we 
go  to  the  movies.  My  father  is  mad  be- 
cause we  hold  hands.  He  won't  even 
let  us  sit  beside  each  other  on  a  daven- 
port. I'm  15  and  she's  14.  Between  her 
mother  and  my  father  we're  trapped. 
Is  there  any  way  out? — K.K. 


A  I  believe  there  is.  Many  mothers 
.-Cm.  won't  let  their  14-year-old  girls 
have  dates.  So  you  are  better  off  than 
you  realize.  Both  of  you  should  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible.  Prove  to  your 
parents  that  you  are  trustworthy.  They 
know  you  are  growing.  If  you  don't 
offend  them,  they'll  gradually  relax  the 
rules. 


Last  summer  we  visited  rela- 
tives. The  /{ids  teased  me  about 
my  buck  teeth.  I  cry  about  them  every 
night.  My  father  says  they  are  a  family 
trait.  Can  my  teeth  be  straightened? — 
V.T. 


t  Probably.  Ask  your  parents  to 
arrange  a  visit  to  a  dentist.  He 
can  tell  you.  Straightening  is  expensive. 
l')Ut  many  boys  and  girls  have  it  done. 

Am  I  old  enough  to  marry?  I 
^  am  almost  20.  I  am  engaged  to 
a  wonderful  boy  of  21.  We  have  gone 
steady  for  four  years.  We're  active  in 
church.    We've   knou'n   each   other   all 


our  lives.  My  parents  say  they  will  not 
consent  to  our  marriage.  Their  only 
reason  is  that  they  think  ^  "'"  ^'^'^ 
young.  Wo.  Id  a  marriage  counselor 
agree  with  them?  What  can  I  do? — 
N.A. 
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Most  marriage  counselors  would 
say  you  are  old  enough.  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  largest  age  group 
of  girls  who  married  last  year  was  the 
18-year-old  group.  Be  patient  with  your 
parents;  ask  your  minister  if  he  can  help 
them  understand.  But  you  have  your 
own  life  to  live.  In  the  last  analysis, 
you'll  need  to  make  your  own  decision. 


Are  teachers  human?  I  go  to 
our  old  high  school.  The  teach- 
ers are  all  over  50.  They  scowl  every 
time  I  smile  at  them.  One  man  has  me 
worried.  He  says  he  flunks  half  the  boys 
in  his  room,  and  he  looks  straight  at 
me  when  he  says  it.  What  can  I  do? — 
P.M. 


A  Teachers  are  human  and  teach- 
ing is  a  strenuous  job.  Most 
teachers  stand  up  remarkably  well.  A 
few  old-timers  do  get  crotchety.  How- 
ever, I've  found  their  bark  is  worse 
than  their  bite.  Do  your  best  in  each 
subject.  Let  each  teacher  see  you  are 
working.  Keep  on  smiling.  Do  the  little 
things  they  like.  You  can  win  them 
over. 

tl  am  six  feet  tall  and  only  IS. 
I  am  thin.  My  friends  call  me 
"Bones."  The  girl  I  like  best  is  short. 
I'm  embarrassed  around  her  and  start 
stuttering.  Then  the  kids  laugh  at  me. 
Lately  she  has  ignored  me.  What  can 
I  do  about  her? — M.A. 


A  You'll  find  there  are  advantages 
to  being  tall.  When  you  start 
playing  basketball  the  kids  will  envy 
you.  Be  pleasant  with  all  the  girls. 
Gradually  you'll  find  you  can  talk  to 
them  without  embarrassment.  If  the 
one  girl  ignores  you,  let  her.  You  can't 
force  her  to  be  pleasant.  There  are 
other  nice  girls  to  talk  with. 


Teen-agers,  this  is  your  column.  Use 
it  when  you  have  a 
problem;  your  name  will 
be  withheld.  Dr.  Bar- 
bour will  answer  your 
f..^^^  question    if    you    write 

'^J^  him  c/o  Together,  740 

ImT"         A".  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11, 
///.—Eds. 
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Teddy,   some  bishops — and  a  churchgoing  dog. 


T, 


By  the  Editors  of  TOGETHER 


HE  SPECIAL  November  edition 
with  which  Together  commemo- 
rated Methodism's  175th  anniversary 
not  only  primed  the  historical  pump, 
it  started  a  chain  reaction  the 
country  over. 

('  '  We  have,  for  instance,  a  letter  from 
I^LORENCE  M.  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  Brookeville-Mount  Carmel  Meth- 
odist Charge,  Brookeville,  Md., 
which  follows  up  what  Theodore 
RposENELT  had  to  say  about  early 
Methodism  on  page  20  of  the  Novem- 
ber issue. 

'  "^f  you  recall,  "Teddy"  praised  the 
church  as  being  interwoven  with 
America's  history  and  especially  con- 
genial to  a  hardy  folk.  Well,  the 
Rev.  C.  G.  Muradian,  Brookeville 
pastor,  has  an  old  letter  which  throws 
more  light  on  Teddy's  attitude.  It 
Avas  presented  to  him  by   Mr.  and 

'  Mrs.  James  F.  Jordax,  owners  of  a 
collection  of  presidents'  letters.  This 
one  apparently  went  to  a  stanch 
Methodist  who  took  offense  at  some- 
thing Roosevelt  had  written.  Teddy 
replied : 

On  the  whole  I  personally  prefer  Meth- 
odism to  any  other  creed — but  its  pro- 
fessors must  be  indeed   thin-skinned. 

According  to  my  experience  a  Methodist 
is  more  apt  than  any  one  else  to  sincerely 
believe  and  try  to  live  up  to  his  faith. 
That's  all  I  meant.  In  the  same  paragraph 
you   see  I  contrast  them  with   the   rowdies. 

But,  of  course,  change  the  phrase  in  any 
way  you  wish — put  Bible-reading  Method- 
ists, who  fearlessly  lived  up  to  their  faith, 
or  who  had   lives  of   rigid   morality. 

That's  it.  Could  Teddy  say  the 
same  about  us.'* 

If  the  Wright  Brothers  hadn't  in- 
vented the  airplane,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  a  Methodist  bishop 
to  do  so. 

■iThis  was  suggested  by  a  (Chicago 
reader  who  says  we  should  drop  by 
any  airport  and  watch  the  Methodist 
bishops  go  by.  He  says  he  rarelv  fails 
to  encounter  one  on  his  trips  about 
the  country. 


hicincis  A.<buiy's  trail  acioss  the  miU-ihroiidcd  Smukja  is  no  easier  today  than 
ti'hen  he  rode  it  horsebac/{,  say  Ohio  Scouts  ivho  hiked  it  recently. 


It  was  ever  thus.  It  starred  with 
Bishop  Asbury  and  his  horse  (As- 
bury  rarely  had  time  to  slay  around 
after  the  benediction)  and  continued 
through  the  buggy-wagon  stage  to 
railroads  and  hard-surface  highways. 

Bishop  William  A.  Quayle  used 
the  railroads  to  fullest  advantage  be- 
fore he  died  m  1*^25.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  a  former  college  presi- 
dent, a  poet,  and  a  romantic  orator 
of  the  old  school — but  just  let  fire, 
flood,  or  accident  try  to  stoji  him 
from   reaching  a   pulpit   on   time! 

Once  he  commandeered  a  railroad 
handcar;  another  time,  disheveled 
and  grimy,  he  took  the  [nilpit  after 
riding  all  night  in  a  coal  car.  And 
he  thought  as  last  as  he  moved.  His 
thinking,  in  fact,  ran  so  far  ahead 
of  his  handwriting  that  researchers 
are  still  trying  to  decipher  many  ol 
his  personal  letters.  He  often  signed 


them  with  a  sketch,  supposed  to  be  a 
quail,  and  once  he  wrote: 

You  may  have  heard  of  me.  My  name  is 
found  in  all  standard  books  on  ornithology. 
Sometimes  my  picture  is  there,  too.  Only 
in  the  bird  books  do  I  look  picturesque.  .  .  . 

The  automobile  age  arrived  in  time 
for  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Van  Orsdel, 
the  Brother  Van  of  Montana  sage- 
brush and  Montana  mountains,  to 
pray  and  hitchhike  his  way  to  keep 
an  "impossible"  appointment  in  a 
pulpit  at  Choteau  in  Montana.  He 
and  his  companions  started  in  a 
heavy,  two-seated  spring  wagon,  but 
before  evening  the  horses  played  out. 
All  except  Brother  Van  abandoned 
hope  of  reaching  Choteau  that  night. 
In  the  Rev.  George  Mecklenburg's 
book.  The  Last  of  the  Old  West, 
C.  L.  Bovard  tells  what  happened: 

On  the  horizon  to  the  westward  ap- 
peared a  spock  .  .  .  which  in  a  short  time 
proved  to  be  an  automobile — a  Ford,  I 
think.    [But    the   car   turned    down    a    cross 
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Although  he  tomn't  a  Methodist,  the  spiinl{  of  the  chiiirh's  early  leaders 
jreqiteiitly  inspired  this  tough,  hard-canipaigiiiiig  old  Rough  Rider. 


trail   before   reaching   the   stranded    men.] 

Brother  Van  declared  that  he  had  made 
his  appointment  in  good  faith  and  that  he 
believed  yet  that  the  Lord  intended  to  get 
us  to  it.  Just  then  the  driver  (of  the 
wagon)  exclaimed:  "Look  yonder!  That 
fellow    is    turning    around." 

Brother  Van  said,  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion,   "That's    the    man." 

"Do    you    know    him?" 

"Never  sa^v  him  before  in  my  life,  but 
that's  the  man  who  is  to  take  us  to  our 
appointment."  By  this  time  Brother  Van 
had  his  suitcase  out  of  the  w^agon,  and 
walked  confidently  over  to  the  automobile 
— one  of  a  very  few  in  the  entire  West 
at   the  time. 

He  reached  his  appointment  while 
the  pastor  was  announcing  the  first 
hymn. 

Dr.  Elmer  T.  Clark,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Meth- 
odist Historical  Societies,  writes  from 
Lake  Junaluska,  N.C.,  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  November  issue  hail 
John  Dickins  as  the  idea  man  of 
early  Methodism.  Dr.  Clark  points 
out  that  Dickins  in  1780,  near  Hali- 
fax, N.C.,  planned  the  first  Methodist 
school  in  America  (they're  in  almost 
every  state  today)  and  raised  the  first 
money  for  Methodist  education. 

In  1783,  Dickins  went  to  New 
York  and  breathed  new  life  into  old 
John  Street  Church. 

There  he  met  DR.  THOMAS  COKE 
when  the  latter  came  to  organize  the 
church,  and  to  Coke  he  opened  his  plan 
for  a  school.  Coke  preferred  a  college 
and  at  the  ensuing  Christmas  Conference 
the  Cokesbury  School  was  launched,  not 
in  North  Carolina,  however,  but  in  Mary- 
land. 

At  the  Christmas  Conference,  Dr. 
Clark  continues,  Dickins  gave  the 
name,    Methodist    Episcopal,   to    the 
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new  church;  and  in  1786,  in  North 
Carolina,  he  prepared  the  first 
Discipline  ever  issued  in  its  present 
form.  He  also  launched  T/ie  Ar- 
minian  Magazine,  first  American 
Methodist  publication,  in  1789.  Dr. 
Clark  has  both  rare  volumes  of  this 
magazine,  which  appeared  for  only 
two  years  but  was  revived  as  The 
Methodist  Magazine  in  1818. 

Dickins  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
1798,  almost  10  years  after  becoming 
book  agent,  founder,  and  manager 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in 
Philadelphia.  Like  many  other  enter- 
prises started  by  this  unusual  idea 
man,  the  Book  Concern  continues 
after  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
Today  it  is  known  as  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House. 

How  the  Rev.  Jacob  Smith's 
prayers  were  answered  through  his 
churchgoing  dog  is  told  in  a  yellowed 
clipping  from  'I  he  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  of  October  24,  1909.  Smith,  a 
Minute  Man  of  the  Revolution,  was 
pastor  of  a  New  Hampshire  church 
when  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
r)ver  the  time  in  church  music. 
Should  the  flock  sing  with  animation, 
as  Smith  desired,  or  with  a  dirgelike 
tempo  as  Deacon  Will  insisted."^ 

The  dispute  reached  its  climax  one 
Sunday  while  the  pastor's  dog  slept, 
as  usual,  under  the  pulpit.  When  the 
preacher  gave  out  the  first  song,  indi- 
cating the  time  with  his  finger,  the 
deacon  beat  slower  time  for  his  fol- 
lowers. When  the  singing  began  the 


dog  leaped  up,  took  his  place  at  the 
preacher's  side,  put  his  nose  high  in 
the  air — and  howled.  That  ended  the 
fight.  From  then  on,  the  songs  were 
sung  with  decided  animation. 

Another  Unusual  Methodist  of 
years  past  inspired  R.  R.  Stuart,  an 
editor  of  The  Pacific  Historian,  to 
suggest  that  a  new  Methodist  church 
being  built  near  San  Lorenzo,  Calif., 
be  called  the  Jededl\h  S.xhth  Meth- 
odist Church.  Smith,  he  says,  was  not 
only  the  first  American  to  travel  over- 
land to  California,  but  the  first  Meth- 
odist to  reach  there.  And  he  may 
have  read  his  Bible  and  prayed  near 
the  site  of  the  new  church. 

Smith,  who  was  to  die  at  the  hands 
of  Indians  in  1831,  went  to  California 
to  learn  the  geography  and  economy 
of  the  area;  within  a  year,  he  knew 
it  better  than  any  other   tnan. 

In  10  years  Jedediah  Smith  ex- 
plored and  mapped  15  of  the  present 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
was,  Mr.  Stuart   adds: 

clean,  morally  and  physically  .  .  . 
temperate,  used  no  tobacco,  was  never 
profane,  was  not  a  squaw  man.  Of  his 
company,  he  was  the  only  one  who  kept 
himself    clean-shaven. 

At  this  writing,  only  two  U.S. 
Methodist  bishops  can  see  farther 
down  the  road  of  the  past  than 
Bishop  George  A.  Miller  of  Lafav- 
ette,  Calif.  At  91,  he  looks  back  on 
service  as  the  last  North  American 
bishop  of  Latin  America,  plus  years 
in  the  U.S.,  the  Philippines,  and 
Panama.  In  1918  he  founded  a  Meth- 
odist mission  in  Costa  Rica.  And  he 
has  written  prolifically  in  English 
and  Spanish  on  religious  and  travel 
subjects.  Only  retired  Bishops  Her- 
bert Welch  at  97  and  H.  A.  Boaz  at 
93  are  older  than  Bishop  Miller,  who 

Edwin    Marf^ham:   one   of   our   oldest 
bishops   recalls   this   famous   poet. 


now  contributes  an  item  about 
another  Methodist,  Edwin  Mark- 
mam,  famed  poet-author  o£  The  'Man 
With  the  Hoe: 

My  father,  the  REV.  MARTIN  MILLER, 
a.  member  of  the  C.-ilifornia  Conference 
.  .  .  was  pastor  of  the  Georgetown  and 
Coloma  Circuit  in  1873-1876.  I  was  a 
boy  seven  years  old  at  the  time,  but  I 
w^as  present  at  Markham's  first  wedding. 
...  It  was  quite  an  affair  with  a  great 
reception  afterward.  .  .  .  The  Church 
building   still   stands. 

Chuck  Whitaker,  a  scoutmaster 
of  ChilHcothe,  Ohio,  and  15  boys  in 
his  troop  have  special  reason  now 
for  understanding  the  labors  of  Bish- 
op Asbury:  They  followed  the  As- 
bury  Trail  last  summer.  Together's 
article  said  the  trail  is  definitely  not 
for  the  tenderfoot,  Mr.  Whitaker 
recently  wrote  wryly  to  Joseph  D. 
Edwards,  scout  executive  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  was  referring  to  In  the 
SmoI{ies — Along  the  Asbury  Trail, 
featured  in  color  in  August,  1958. 
The  scoutmaster  added: 

The  going  -was  mighty  rough  due  to 
the  thick  underbrush,  fallen  trees,  briars, 
jagged  rocks,  etc.  Progress  w^as  slow  and 
tedious  and  we  were  looking  pretty  be- 
draggled. 

Just  the  same,  the  youngsters,  who 
broke  out  of  the  wilderness  several 
hours  later  than  expected,  won  Scout- 
ing's  Asbury  Trail  award.  And  they 
brought  back  a  thirst  for  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  Asbury.  As  Mr. 
Whitaker  put  it: 

We  are  having  some  difficulty  in  finding 
books  on  Bishop  Asbury.  Our  City  Library, 
our  county  library,  and  our  two  Methodist 
churches  here  in  ChilHcothe  do  not  have 
any.  Could  you  please  send  us  a  list  .  .  .  ? 

Any  helpers.? 

A  historical  footnote:  A  special  11- 
man  editorial  board  is  compiling  a 
volume  on  the  history  of  American 
Methodism.  Abingdon  Press  will 
[uiblish  it,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Association  of  Methodist  Historical 
Societies  and  the  Council  of  Bishops. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  signs 
that  indicate  a  renewed  interest  in 
Methodist  Americana  throughout  the 
nation.  In  many  areas,  church  histor- 
ical societies  are  being  reactivated. 
Every  day  brings  new  letters,  phone 
calls,  or  visits  from  people  with  in- 
teresting and  significant  fragments 
which  we  will  pass  on  to  you  from 
month  to  month.  Thus,  with  the  help 
of  both  professional  and  amateur 
historians,  the  175-year  history  of 
Methodism  in  America  is  being 
rounded  out  as  never  before. 
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'Devil  Anse'  {seated)  and  his  fighting  Hatfields. 

The  Day  the  Hatfields  Went  to  Church 


By  Dorothy  Hamill 


One  morning  back  in  the 
1880s,  as  his  horse  picked  its  way 
along  a  mountain  trail  near  the 
Kentucky-West  Virginia  border,  a 
circuit  rider  suddenly  found  himself 
completely  surrounded  by  armed 
men. 

Guns  were  leveled  at  him  as  the 
leader  stepped  forward.  He  was  a 
powerful,  deep-chested  man  with  a 
long,  black  beard — and  he  had  one 
question  for  the  astonished  min- 
ister on  whom  he  fixed  an  unwaver- 
ing stare: 

"Would  you  happen  to  have  a 
chaw  on  you,  suh.''" 

The  preacher  was  the  late  Rev. 
William  Isaiah  Fogleman,  who  for 
60  years  rode  mountain  fastnesses  as 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.  Facing  him  was 
William  Anderson  (Devil  Anse) 
Hatfield,  already  legendary  as  head 
of  a  clan  which  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury would  fight  a  bloody  feud 
with  the  McCoys  across  the  Tug 
River  in  Kentucky.  And  this  meet- 
ing (Fogleman  did  happen  to  have 
"a  chaw"  with  him)  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  strange  friendship.  From 
that  time  on  Devil  Anse,  who  never 
left  home  without  his  small  army, 
watched  for  the  preacher  on  his 
trips  into  the  hills.  Always  there 
was  chewing  tobacco  for  Anse  in 
the  saddlebags  of  the  man  of  God 
who  traveled  the  mountain  trails. 


"Preacher,"  the  Hatfield  chieftain 
once  told  his  friend,  "from  the  time 
you  started  up  the  mountain  until 
you  crossed  down  into  the  valley, 
some  man  here  has  had  his  glass 
fixed  on  you.  And  if  anyone  had 
ever  laid  the  weight  of  his  hand  on 
you,  he'd  never  see  the  sun  go 
down."  Not  much  later,  to  the  cir- 
cuit rider's  astonishment,  he  an- 
nounced brusquely:  "Me  and  my 
men  would  like  to  hear  you  preach." 

Anse  set  the  date,  asking  the 
preacher  not  to  announce  when  the 
Hatfields  were  coming:  "We  don't 
want  a  fight  around  the  church." 

On  the  day  of  the  service,  Fogle- 
man told  his  congregation  that  some 
extra  worshipers  would  soon  appear 
and  suggested  that  the  men  seated 
in  the  two  hack  rows  move  forward. 
This  was  done  speedily  when  the 
Hatfields  filed  in — and  stacked  their 
rifles  in  a  corner.  But  at  no  time  did 
the  "extra  worshipers"  cause  trouble. 

Devil  Anse?  Well,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  never  did  become  a  Meth- 
odist. Later  in  life  (he  died  a  natural 
licath  in  his  80s)  he  joined  a  Bap- 
tist church. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  region 
and  the  family,  however,  agree  that 
it  was  the  seldom-sung  circuit  rider 
who  did  the  toughest  spadcwork — 
and  who  at  last  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  Hatfield  clan  into  a  church, 
guns  and  all. 
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Donald  D.  Donihuc 

Windsor,   Calij. 


JANUARY  3 

"And  that  repentance  and  for- 
giveness oj  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  to  all 
nations,  beginning  from  Jeru- 
salem."— Luke  24:  47 

T(;2eGINNING  from  Jerusalem!" 
Ji£l  How  important  these  three 
words  must  have  been.  It  was  in 
Jerusalem  that  Jesus  spoke  these 
words  to  his  disciples.  He  was  telling 
them  to  begin  where  they  were  in 
proclaiming  this  Gospel  to  every 
nation.  You  and  I  are  called  to  wit- 
ness for  what  Christ  has  done  in 
our  lives,  beginning  where  we  are 
right  now.  It's  the  same  Gospel  of 
which  he  spoke  long  ago  and  it  can 
live  today  only  as  we  let  it  live 
where  we  find  ourselves  in  life. 
Someone  has  said,  "For  success  in 
God's  work,  begin  where  you  are, 
use  what  you  have,  and  go  as  far  as 
you  can." 

The  stoi-y  is  told  of  a  shoemaker 
in  old  Russia.  One  morning  he  saw 
outside  his  shop  the  man  who  swept 
snow  from  the  streets.  He  welcomed 
him  in  that  he  might  warm  himself. 
Together  they  talked  of  the  Christian 
life.  Later  in  the  day  he  looked  out 
the  window  to  see  a  homeless  mother 
and  her  small  baby  without  warm 
clothing.  They,  too,  were  welcomed 
into  the  shop  and  cared  for  as  best 
he  could.  That  night  it  was  with  a 
new  warmth  and  a  new  light  that 
these  words  of  Christ  came  home  to 
him:  "As  you  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  did 
it  to  me." 

It  was  a  humble  place  to  be- 
gin proclaiming  a  world-changing 
Gospel.  Still  the  shoemaker  began 
where  he  was.  He  used  what  he 
had  and  he  went  as  far  as  he  could. 
Let's  not  wait  for  the  proper  time  to 
proclaim  Christianity.  That  time 
may  never  come.  Let's  not  wait  until 
the  woi-ld  becomes  a  better  place. 
It  will  never  get  better  until  we  do 
something  about  it.  Begin  the  work 
of  Jesus  Chri.st  now,  in  the  place 
where  you  find  yourself  today. 


l^raQtt:  O  God,  let  thy  good  news 
be  preached  to  all  the  world,  and 
let  it  begin  with  me.  Amen. 

— DONALD  D.   DONIHUE 

JANUARY  10 

May  the  Lord  direct  your 
hearts  to  the  love  of  God  and 
to  the  steadfastness  of  Christ. 
— II  Thessalonians  3:5 

'"^^'^HEN  WE  ARE  motivated  by 
the  love  of  God  there  is  a 
steadfastness  and  a  perseverance 
about  our  lives  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  there.  Who  has  not 
heard  the  true  story  of  the  mis- 
sionary who  labored  more  than  20 
years  before  winning  his  first  con- 
vert? No  one  can  deny  that  this  is 
steadfastness  rooted  in  a  passionate 
love   of  God. 

This  reminds  us  of  how  Christ 
"steadfastly  set  his  face  toward 
Jerusalem."  He  wasn't  going  for  a 
holiday  or  a  sight-seeing  tour.  He 
was  going  to  accomplish  a  mission — 
to  bring  men  to  God  and  God  to 
men.  He  would  accomplish  his  mis- 
sion regardless  of  the  cost,  and  he 
knew  what  the  price  would  be.  But 
because  he  was  motivated  by  the 
love  of  God  he  had  the  steadfastness 
of  purpose  that  Paul  speaks  of. 

This  prayer  of  Paul's  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
prays  that  hearts  will  be  directed 
toward  "the  love  of  God  and  .  .  . 
the  steadfastness  of  Christ." 

In  Genesis  49: 3-4  we  see  how 
Reuben  was  condemned  by  his 
father,  Jacob,  for  being  "unstable  as 
water."  No  question  about  it,  the 
Christian  must  have  a  high  degree 
of  steadfastness  of  purpose.  This  can 
be  the  most  certain  when  one  is 
I'ooted  in  the  love  of  God.  Nothing 
can  be  a  more  certain  harbinger  of 
failure  than  to  be  as  Reuben,  "un- 
stable as  water." 

llraurr:  May  the  Lord  direct  your 
hearts  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the 
steadfastness  of  Christ.  Amen. 

— WINSLOW    E.    BROWN 


JANUARY  17 

We  ourselves  .  .  .  who  knoiu 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by 
works  of  the  law  but  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Christ  Jesus, 
in  order  to  be  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by 
works  of  the  law,  because  by 
works  of  the  law  shall  no  one 
be  justified. — Galatians  2:15-16 

'TJThE  EXTREMELY  important 
\J^  question  Paul  faced  was,  "Can 
a  man  save  himself  by  good  works, 
or  is  salvation  the  direct  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ?"  In  a  day 
when  many  are  disposed  to  think 
that  conscientiously  doing  one's  best 
is  a  sufficient  basis  for  their  salva- 
tion, we  need  to  reconsider  Paul's 
affirmation  to  the  Galatians. 

Since  early  boyhood,  Paul  had 
tried  to  live  the  righteous  life.  But 
there  came  a  time  when  he  fell  out 
of  a  right  relationship  to  God 
through  his  defiance  of  the  law. 
From  that  moment  on,  all  his  efforts 
to  get  right  with  God  were  thwarted 
by  his  own  weak,  sinful  human  na- 
ture. Eventually  he  had  to  admit 
that  he  was  spiritually  bankrupt 
and  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  God. 

The  moment  he  did  that,  a  mar- 
velous thing  happened.  God  not  only 
acquitted  him  but  accepted  him  as 
a  son.  Thus  it  was  out  of  his  own 
personal  experience,  and  his  obser- 
vation of  the  same  failure  in  the 
lives  of  others,  that  he  concluded 
"a  man  is  not  justified"  or  set  right 
with  God  by  works.  Credit  for  the 
good  life  is  not  the  basis  for  a  right 
relationship   with   God. 

Paul  then  proceeds  to  his  main 
point.  In  a  positive  way  he  proclaims 
that  a  man  is  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  His  emphasis  is  upon  Christ. 
And  rightly  so.  The  Christian  faith 
proceeds  upon  the  proposition  that 
God  is  what  Jesus  was.  So  when  we 
think  of  how  Jesus  spoke  of  God, 
prayed  to  God,  helped  men  to  be- 
lieve in  the  God  he  believed  in,  and 
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how  his  presence  made  men  see 
what  God  was  really  like,  our  deep- 
est instincts  tell  us  that  in  Jesus  we 
see  the  truth  about  God. 

Such  a  faith,  then,  becomes  trust. 
This  trust  inevitably  leads  us  to  a 
heroic  and  personal  surrender  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

Not  by  works,  but  by  faith  in  the 
kind  of  God  Jesus  came  to  reveal, 
are  we  saved. 

^rager:  Our  father,  we  thank  thee 
for  the  wonderful  gift  of  thy  love  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  know  thee;  whom  to  know 
is  to  trust,  to  trust  is  to  love,  and  to 
love  is  to  serve.  A:nen. 

— CARL    F.    LUEG 

JANUARY  24 

And  they  said,  "Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  you  will  he 
saved,  you  and  yoxir  house- 
hold."—Acts  16:31 


#■ 


INE  DAY  a  member  of  a  church 
called  the  pastor  to  the  hospi- 
tal. "It's  my  wife,"  he  said,  "and  it 
was  all  so  sudden.  They  brought  her 
here  and  the  doctor  has  told  me  that 
it's  touch  and  go.  If  she  doesn't  pull 
through,  I  don't  think  I  can  take  it. 
Is  there  any  help  I  can  get  from  my 
religion  at  a  time  like  this?" 

Does  our  religion  really  offer  help 
at  such  a  time?  The  question  each 
of  us  must  ask  actually  is,  "Do  I 
have  enough  faith  in  God  to  support 
my  life  in  the  midst  of  trying  experi- 
ences : 

In  the  story  of  the  miraculous  re- 
lease of  Paul  and  Silas  from  the 
Roman  prison  in  Macedonia,  we  see 
the  figure  of  a  terrified  jailer  who 
faced  such  a  predicament.  Here  was 
a  man  frightened  because  of  the 
earthquake  and  the  punishment  he 
expected  for  permitting  his  prisoners 
to  escape.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
asked  the  question,  "What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved?" 

This  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
questions  being  asked  by  men  and 
women    today.   Though   not   in    the 


same  words,  many  are  raising  this 
question  as  they  seek  their  way 
through  the  complicated  problems  of 
life.  They  are  afraid;  they  do  not 
understand   life's   basic   realities. 

Paul  and  Silas  were  different  from 
the  jailer  because  they  never  lost 
their  faith  despite  their  unjust  treat- 
ment. They  faced  their  confinement 
with  confidence  and  praised  God 
with  prayer  and  hymns.  This  as- 
surance enabled  them  to  rise  above 
any  situation.  Their  answer  to  the 
jailer's  question  was  simple:  "Be- 
hove in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  you  will 
be  saved." 

This  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
question  of  salvation.  Whether  it  is 
a  critical  case  in  the  hospital  or  a 
frightening  experience  in  a  Roman 
prison,  when  we  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
trust  our  lives  to  him. 

iJrawfr:  Our  heavenly  father,  pre- 
serve us  from  faithless  fears  and 
worldly  anxieties.  Help  us  to  be 
willing  in  all  things  to  do  thy  holy 
will.  In  Christ's  name.   Amen. 

— WAYNE    S.   MADDEN 

JANUARY  31 

For  you  know  how,  like  a 
father  with  his  children,  ive 
exhorted  each  one  of  you  and 
encouraged  you  and  charged 
you  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of 
God,  who  calls  you  into  his 
own  kingdom  and  glory. — I 
Thessalonians    2:11-12 


'/jl  EARS  FILLED  her  eyes  when 
\Ly  she  said,  "Pastor,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  my  life  has  been  com- 
pletely wasted.  I'm  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  Christian  and  to  belong  to 
the  church." 

When  people  reach  the  sunset 
years  of  life  it  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  take  a  spiritual  inventory 
and  conclude  that  life  has  fallen 
short  of  their  dreams.  It  is  evidence 
of  spiritual  health  and  Christian 
humility  for  a  person  to  feel  un- 
worthy,   because    all    of    us    fail    to 


reach  the  perfection  attained  by  the 
Christ  of  our  faith. 

In  the  first  letter  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians Paul  pointed  to  the  highest 
possible  level  life  can  attain.  Said 
he,  it  is  "to  lead  a  life  worthy  of 
God,  who  calls  you  into  his  own 
kingdom  and  glory." 

"To  lead  a  life  worthy  of  God" 
means  living  at  a  level  beyond  the 
limit  possible  for  those  who  do  not 
walk  with  Christ.  Fellowship  with 
Christ  adds  a  quality  to  life  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  those  un- 
acquainted with  him.  Such  qualities 
as  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kind- 
ness, goodness,  faithfulness,  gentle- 
ness, and  self-control  bespeak  the 
life  worthy  of  God.  The  issues  of 
today  cry  out  for  a  renewed  empha- 
sis on  the  fact  that  Christians  are 
required  to  be  different.  The  quality 
of  hfe  in  the  world  can  be  improved 
only  by  those  who  will  dare  to  be 
Christlike. 

"To  lead  a  life  worthy  of  God" 
means  living  with  a  sense  of  mission. 
The  biblical  truth  that  every  soul 
is  created  for  a  divine  purpose  needs 
new  vitality.  Not  every  life  will 
measure  up  to  the  standards  of  suc- 
cess established  by  the  world,  but 
every  soul  which  fulfills  the  mission 
for  which  God  created  it  can  be  de- 
clared victorious. 

"To  lead  a  life  worthy  of  God" 
means  walking  in  fellowship  with 
him.  When  this  is  our  daily  practice, 
all  the  pieces  of  life  will  fit  together 
in  their  proper  places  and  bring  us 
into  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of 
a  life  fulfilled.  God  calls  us  "into  his 
own  kingdom  and  glory,"  says  the 
apostle,  but  we  can  arrive  there 
only  when  we  walk  in  fellowship 
with  him.  Certainly,  life  can  have 
no  higher  goal  for  any  man  or 
woman  than  to  be  "worthy  of  God." 

JJrajirr:  Because  of  thy  love  for 
us,  our  Father,  the  way  to  a  worthy 
life  has  been  provided.  Give  us  eyes 
to  see  the  way  and  courage  to  walk 
therein.  Amen. 

—JAMES   CLAIR   JARVIS 
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Barnabas 


Looks  at 

New  Books 


Madame  pandit,  the  sister  of 

India's  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  was  in 
Chicago  recently  and  at  a  luncheon 
she  voiced  appreciation  ol  mission  hos- 
pitals. Asia's  largest  is  a  vast  medical 
center  at  Vellore  in  southern  India, 
which  is  supported  by  40  Protestant 
denominations. 

It  was  started  by  a  woman  who,  at 
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90,  is  still  its  heart — Dr.  Ida  Scudder. 
Today  she's  venerated  by  Indians  as 
one  ot  those  great  souls  who  bring 
blessings  to  all  who  behoKl  them.  I'ut 
when  she  was  a  girl — and  an  excejjtion- 
ally  beautiful  one — the  last  thing  she 
planned  to  do  was  to  lollow  in  her 
missionary  parents'  footsteps.  Ilcr 
story  is  told  in  Dk.  Ida  ( Mc(;raw-Hill, 


"Aunt  Ida,"  she's  called  by  the 
staff  and  students  at  Vellore.  Here 
they  honor  her  on  her  87th   birthday. 


$5.95)   by  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson. 

The  narrative  is  somewhat  effusive, 
but  the  metamorphosis  of  a  frivolous 
girl  into  a  great  medical  missionary  is 
fascinating.  And  Mrs.  Wilson  never 
loses  sight  of  Ida  Scudder,  the  woman, 
as  she  presents  Dr.  Scudder,  the  out- 
standing gynecological  surgeon. 

Mrs.  Wilson  has  written  a  number 
of  successful  biblical  novels.  Together 
readers  may  remember  her  discussion 
of  Moses  and  Nefretiri,  Did  They 
Really  Have  a  Romance?  [May,  1957, 
page  17 1 .  In  private  life,  she's  the 
wife  of  District  Superintendent  Elwin 
L.  Wilson  of  Bangor,  Maine.  She  be- 
came interested  in  doing  a  biography 
of  Dr.  Scudder  in  1949,  when  the 
Board  of  Missions  sent  her  to  India  to 
gather  material  for  a  novel  on  mis- 
sions. In  1957  she  returned  to  Vellore 
to   gather   her   material   firsthand. 

Sex  and  Love  in  the  Bible  (Associa- 
tion Press,  $6.50)  is  not  a  biblical 
Kinscy  report,  so  don't  look  tor  sensa- 
tionalism. It's  a  realistic  and  sound 
description  of  what  the  Bible  says 
about  human  and  divine  love;  sex  at- 
titudes and  practices;  premarital  sex 
relations;  sex  in  marriage;  prostitution, 
adultery,  and  divorce,  and  homosex- 
uality and  other  sexual  deviations. 

The  author  is  William  Graham 
Cole,  dean  of  freshmen  and  professor 
of  religion  at  Williams  College.  He 
belie\es  that  the  church  and  society 
must  approach  sexual  matters  from  a 
positive  viewpoint,  with  emphasis  on 
inner  motivation.  And  he  relates  what 
the  Bible  says  to  modern  times. 

A  book  containing  plenty  of  food 
for  thought  is  The  Eavesdroppers 
(Rutgers,  $6.50),  a  carefully  docu- 
mented study  ot  wiretapping,  bugging, 
and  assorted  spying  practices  in  this 
country.  Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association  Endowment  on  a 
grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
this  meticulous  investigation  brings 
out  some  disturbing  facts,  among  them: 

1 — Spying  on  employees  is  wide- 
spread in  American  business  by  means 
of  tapping  phones,  putting  concealed 
microphones  in  rest  rooms,  and  simi- 
lar "plants." 

2 — Unions  and  big  business  com- 
monly "eavesdrop"  on  each  other. 

■5 — So  far  as  legal  restrictions  go, 
all  is  chaos.  States  differ  from  each 
other,  the  federal  goxernment  from  all 
of  them.  Adding  to  the  contusion, 
whatever  laws  are  passed  are  common- 
ly ignored  by  police,  private  detectives, 
and   everyday   snoopers. 

The    authors    are    experts    in    their 
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fields:  Samuel  Dash,  former  district 
attorney;  Dr.  Richard  F.  Schw^artz, 

an  electronics  engineer,  and  Robert 
E.  Knowlton,  law-school  professor. 
They  are  doing  valuable  pioneering  in 
a  field  vital  to  Americans'  liberties. 

I've  spent  several  evenings  poring 
over  the  first  volume  of  the  Interna- 
tional Edition  of  Views  of  the  Bibli- 
cal World  (Arco  Publishing  Co., 
$25).  An  impressive  list  of  Jewish 
scholars,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Prof.  Benjamin  Mazar,  is  attempting 
to  illustrate  biblical  life  in  all  phases. 
And  Volume  I,  edited  and  printed  in 
Israel,  is  a  remarkable  pictorial  com- 
mentary on  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Illustrations  are  so 
wisely  chosen  and  so  beautifully  pre- 
sented that  the  most  tattered  scroll 
takes  on  life  and  immediacy. 

There  are  three  more  volumes  to 
come. 

Many  words  have  been  written  about 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  To  some  he 
was  almost  a  messiah,  to  others  a  de- 
stroyer of  the  American  way.  Now 
comes  a  book  from  one  whose  views 
are  understandably  favorable — his  eldest 
son,  James  Roosevelt. 

In  Affectionately,  F.D.R.  (Har- 
court.  Brace  Co.,  |5.75),  young  Roose- 
velt shares  family  stories,  letters,  and 
inside  accounts  of  political  events.  The 
book  reads  with  the  ease  of  a  novel — 
F.D.R. 's  son  relied  on  an  old  hand, 
Sidney  Shallett,  as  collaborator.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
children's  divorces,  but  indicates  that 
through  them  all  "Pa"  suffered  with 
his  offspring.  Indeed,  the  central 
theme  appears  to  be  a  son's  sensi- 
ti\ity  to  the  difficulty  this  great  leader 
had  in  communicating  with  his  family. 

Two  of  Broadway's  leading  lights 
have  given  us  the  story  of  the  American 
theater  as  they  have  seen  it  over  the 
last' few  decades. 

Elmer  Rice,  playwright,  director, 
producer,  sums  up  his  knowledge  in 
The  Living  Theatre  (Harper,  $5.50). 
Here  is  a  personal  and  highly  informed 
commentary  on  theatrical  lore. 

Moss  Hart,  alone,  and  with  George 
S.  Kaufman,  has  written  some  of  the 
most  successful  plays  of  the  last  25 
years.  Aided  by  Irving  Berlin,  Cole 
Porter,  Kurt  Weill,  and  Ira  Gershwin, 
he  also  has  given  us  some  of  our  most 
memorable  musicals.  Act  One  (Ran- 
dom House,  $5)  is  his  story  up  to  the 
hit,  Otice  in  a  Lifetime.  It's  a  book  I 
found  absorbing  and  warmly  human; 
chances  are,  you  will,  too. 

With  the  world  shrinking  to  a 
smaller  and  smaller  community  in 
space,  religious-minded  people — and 
many  who  never  before  considered 
themselves  in  that  category — are  feel- 


on  the 

Dark  Continent 


Interested  in  a  self-directed  reading  tour  through 
Africa?  That  vast  continent  is  the  focus  of  tvorld  at- 
tention. These  books  deal  tvith  various  areas. 

Africa  Disturbed,  by  Emory  and  Myrta  Ross  (Friendship 
Press,  $3.50  cloth,  $1.95  paper) — A  unique  interview  and  an- 
alysis report  by  former  missionaries  who  know  and  love  Africa. 

Man  Hunt  in  Kenya  {Doubleday,  $3.95) — Nairobi  Police 
Superintendent  Ian  Henderson  collaborates  with  Philip 
Goodhart  to  describe  the  pursuit  of  Mau  Mau  terrorists. 


The  Holy  Sw^ord,  by  Robert  Payne  (Harper,  $6) — A  vivid 
introduction  to  the  ;\rab  empire  that  stretches  in  a  wide 
band  across  North  Africa  and  on  to  the  Philippines. 

The    Way    in    Africa,    by    George    Wayland    Carpenter 

(Friendship  Press,  $2.95) — African  civilization  from  its  his- 
toric roots  to  present-day  problems,  with  stress  on  missions. 

She  Had  a  Magic,  by  Brian  O^Brien  {Diitton,  $4) — The  hair- 
raising  biography  of  wee  Scottish  missionary  Mary  Slessor, 
who  helped  open  up  West  Africa  to  trade  and  civilization. 

Hope  for  South  Africa  {Pnicgcr,  $2.50) — South  African 
novelist  Alan  Paton  sets  forth  his  belief  that  racial  tensions 
can  be  overcome  with  a  measure  of  good  will. 

Algeria  in  Turmoil  by  Michael  K.  Clark  (Praci^er,  SCt)  — 
The  story  of  the  Algerian  rebellion,  from  the  closing  months 
of  World  War  II  to  the  spring  of   195  8. 
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I  People  with  ulcers 

I  . . .  don 't  go  to  bed 

I  on  an  empty  stomach 
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If  you  have  an  ulcer,  probably  your 
doctor  has  advised  a  bedtime  snack  as 
part  of  your  program  of  frequent  eating. 

But  what  to  eat  is  a  problem.  Your 
condition  limits  your  choice  of  foods. 
Also,  if  you  have  been  on  a  high  milk- 
and-cream  diet,  it  may  be  important  to 
find  foods  that  add  to  your  pleasure, 
but  not  to  your  weight. 

That's  why  so  many  doctors  suggest 
sweet  tasting,  but  low-calorie,  D-Zerta® 
Pudding  for  people  with  ulcers.  When 
made  with  whole  milk,  it's  another  way 
to  get  some  of  the  milk  benefits  you 
need.  Yet  D-Zerta  Pudding  is  made  en- 
tirely without  sugar  and  one  serving  has 
only  94  calories.  D-Zerta  Pudding 
comes  in  three  smooth  and  satisfying 
flavors.  Enjoy  it  at  mealtime,  bedtime 
—  as  often  as  you  like. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  D-Zerta  Pud- 
ding .  .  .  and  D-Zerta  Gelatin,  too.  He'll 
recommend  them.  D-Zerta  is  made  by 
General  Foods,  the  makers  of  Jell-O® 
Desserts.  It's  available  at  grocery  stores. 
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ing  an  urgent  nccil  to  know  more 
about  each  others  faiths. 

The  lay  reader  will  finti  a  compact 
survey  in  Major  Religions  of  the 
World  (Abingdon,  fl)  by  Marcus 
Bach.  An  authority  in  the  held  of 
comparative  religions,  Dr.  Bach  looks 
at  Hinduism,  Zoroastrianism,  Bud- 
dhism, Judaism,  Confucianism  and 
Taoism,  Shinto,  Islam,  and  Chris- 
tianity— first  through  the  eyes  of  a 
believer  and  then  as  an  impartial  ob- 
server. 

His  approach  is  particularly  valu- 
able because  he  puts  the  stress  on 
parallels  rather  than  differences.  The 
result  is  an  unusually  sensitive  and 
intormative  account. 

At  his  telecast  of  the  Sugar  Bowl 
game  in  New  Orleans  in  1956,  Bill 
Stern,  for  years  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
as  a  sports  announcer,  fell  apart — so 
completely  that  embarrassed  network 
officials  cut  him  off  the  air.  For  Stern, 
it  was  apparently  the  end  of  a  long 
road.  His  16  years  of  secret  narcotics 
aeidiction  had  caught  up  with  him. 

Now,  with  the  help  of  UPI  sports 
writer  Oscar  Fraley,  Stern  tells  his 
story  in  The  Taste  of  Ashes  (Holt, 
$3.95).  And  a  biting,  tragic  yarn  it  is. 
Stern  shoulders  his  full  load  of  blame 
for  the  heartbreak  he  caused  his  family. 
But  he  points  an  accusing  finger,  too, 
at  the  doctors  who  knowingly  plied 
him  with  morphine — -in  all  the  years 
he  was  an  addict  he  never  bought  a 
grain  of  dope  illegally,  never  gave 
himself  an  injection.  On  the  medical 
side,  it's  a  shocking  indictment  of  one 
segment  of  the  profession.  On  the  hu- 
man side,  it's  a  stark  confession  by 
a  man  who  came  within  a  hairsbreadth 
of  insanity  or  suicide  but,  aided  by  a 
devoted  wife,  fought  his  way  back 
Irom  a  literal  hell  on  earth. 

.\nd  for  Christians,  there's  ,i  ihought- 
I'lovoking  disclosure.  Part  of  the  ten- 
sions which  drove  this  talented  man 
to  dope  stemmed,  he  learned  much 
l.itcr,  Irom  his  rejection  as  a  Jew  by 
bigoted  men  and  women  who  call 
themselves   followers  of  the  Master. 

George  Paloczi-Horvath's  auto- 
biography. The  Undefeated  (Little 
Ikown,  $4.50),  is  a  reflection  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  2()th-century  Euro- 
pean intellectuals  have  found  them- 
selves. In  Hungary,  their  reaction  to 
the  conservatism  of  the  old  aristocracy 
and  the  brutal  Nazi  movement  that 
followed  drew  them  irresistibly  to  the 
left. 

Paloczi-Horvath  was  one  of  those 
who  became  a  Coiumunist.  For  hiin, 
the  honeymoon  lasted  two  years. 
Stalin  then  decided  that  the  Hungarian 
intellectuals  were  too  dangerous  and 
had  many  of  them  imjirisoned.  Ac- 
cused as  a  ISritish  s)iy,  Paloczi-Horvath 
underwent     the     whole     routine — the 


loigcd  confessions,  the  cynical  torture, 
the  trumped-up  charges. 

When  liberated  in  1955,  he  knew 
the  Communists  for  what  they  were 
and  took  a  major  part  in  the  Hun- 
garian revolt.  After  that  heroic  move- 
ment was  crushed  by  Russian  tanks, 
he  escaped  with  his  wife  and  child  to 
the  free  world. 

The  restraint  and  intelligence  with 
which  he  tells  his  story  won  his  book 
the  Atlantic  Non-Fiction  award. 

"It'll  never  work,"  any  marriage 
counselor  probably  would  have  warned 
them  if  Harriett  and  John  D.  Weaver 
had  asked  for  advice  before  they  took 
the  plunge.  Thrifty,  efficient,  and  an 
only  child,  Harriett  comes  from  a 
family  as  conventional  as  John's  is 
freewheeling. 

But  readers  of  As  I  Live  and 
Breathe  (Rinehart,  |3.95)  will  be 
grateful  that  the  Weavers  sought  no 
counsel.  This  is  John's  hilarious  ac- 
count of  their  extraordinarily  happy 
marriage.  One  word  of  warning, 
though — the  people  in  it  appreciate 
all  forms  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Impossible  in  victory  and  glorious 
in  defeat,  a  small  Syrian  golden  hamster 
named  Max  has  captured  the  hearts  of 
such  diverse  people  as  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, Peanuts  creator  Charles  Schulz, 
educator  Robert  Hutchins,  and  co- 
median Jerry  Lewis.  Created  by  a 
young  Italian  cartoonist,  Giovannetti, 
Max  makes  his  third  American  appear- 
ance in  Nothing  but  Max  (Macmil- 
lan,  $3.50),  a  delightful  book  which 
undoubtedly  will  win  him  still  more 
admirers.  There  is  tenderness  and  joy 
in  his  heroic  follies  and  inevitable 
downfalls. 

In  contrast,  the  drawings  of  another 
European,  Austrian  Paul  Flora,  speak 
in  satire  as  sharp  as  the  pencil  lines 
that  form  them.  Fans  of  Charles 
.^ddams  and  Virgil  Partch  will  like 
Flora's  Fauna  ( Bobbs-Merrill,  $3.95), 
but  others  will  find  these  cartoons 
more   devastating   than    humorous. 

If  some  young  preacher  has  bothered 
you  with  references  to  "being  and  non- 
being, "  now  is  your  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  this  "new 
language"  that  Paul  Tillich  has  in- 
troduced into  modern  Protestant 
thought. 

Tillich  is  the  theologian  who  left 
Germany  when  Hitler  began  his  rise 
and  found  his  way  to  Harvard.  What 
he  says  really  isn't  new;  it's  the  way 
he  says  it.  He  takes  the  language  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  uses  it  to  speak 
of  man's  condition  and  God's  answers 
as  provided  in  the  Christian  faith. 

His  The  Courage  to  Be  (Yale  Uni. 
Press,  95^'),  originally  published  in 
1952,  now  is  a  paperback.  If  you  can 
master  some  ol  the  key  words — and  it's 
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Three  ways  for  your  family 
to  know  more  about  the  Bible 


The  Modern  RSV  Bible 
With  Complete  Concordance 

Here  is  the  perfect  Bible  for  family  reading  and  studying. 
For  easy  and  comprehensive  Bible  study  there  are  center- 
column  references,  a  list  of  proper  names,  twelve  maps  in 
six  colors,  and  a  complete  concordance.  It  is  printed  in 
clear  9-point  type  for  greater  reading  ease.  The  black 
genuine  leather  binding  in  limp  style  with  rounded 
corners  and  fine  India  paper  make  this  an  ideal  Bible 
for  your  family  to  own  and  to  study. 
TN-4807X  postpaid,  $12.50 
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Rand  McNally  Historical  Atlas 
Of  the  Holy  Land 

This  compact,  authoritative  atlas  locates  all  important 
places  which  appear  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Every  member  of  your  family  will  find  it  a  constant 
source  of  valuable  information  about  the  geographical 
background  of  the  Bible. 

The  40  color  maps,  by  Emil  G.  Kraeling,  show  the  im- 
pact of  the  great  ancient  civilizations  on  lands  of  the  Bible 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  time  of  Paul.  The  journeys 
of  Paul  and  the  travels  of  Jesus  are  shown  along  with 
thousands  of  other  important  historical  and  geographical 
facts.  This  volume  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition 
to  any  family's  bookshelf.  (RM)    postpaid,  $2.95 


The  International  Lesson  Annual,  1960 

The  most  complete  commentary  on  the  International  Sun- 
day School  Lesson  is  now  available  for  the  use  of  you 
and  your  family  for  every  week  in  1960.  Designed  for  use 
with  Adult  Student,  Wesley  Quarterly,  Epworth  Notes, 
Mature  Years,  Bible  Lessons  for  Adults,  and  Worship 
Leaflet. 

Complete  texts  of  the  lesson  in  both  King  James  and 
Revised  Standard  Versions  are  printed  in  parallel 
columns.  Other  features  include  explanations  of  the  Bible 
text  for  each  lesson,  an  analysis  of  each  lesson,  and  maps 
and  drawings.    (AP)    postpaid,  $2.95 


Send   for  Your 
Free  Book  Catalog 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  free  Book 
Catalog  today!  Contains  over  2,000  titles 
of  the  best  books.  Illustrated  with  many 
pages  in  color. 
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COKESBURY 

Please  order  from   the  Store   servirtg   you 
Atlanta   3         •         Baltimore    3         •         Boston    16         •         Chicago    11 
Cincinnati   2         •         Dallas   1         •         Detroit   1         •         Kansas   City   6 
Los   Angeles   29      •      Nashville   3      •      New   York    11      •      Pittsburgh    30 
Portland   5  •  Richmond    16  •  San    Francisco    2 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  following  books: 

n  RSV  Bible,  TN-4807X    $1 2.50 

n  Historical  Atlas  of  the  Holy  Land   $2.95 

□  The  International  Lesson  Annual,  1960  $2.95 

n  New  Book  Catalog  Free 

Q  Payment  enclosed  n  Charge  to  my  account 

Add  sales  tax  where  it  applies 

SEND  TO 

Street '. . 

City (        )  State 
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Hyitvis  to  Live  by 


Third  of  a  Series 


The  Rock  of 
Salvation 


By 

Dor  on  K.  Antrim 


IN  EAR  the  village  of  Blagdon  in 
southwestern  England  a  range  of 
hills  is  cut  by  valleys  and  gorges, 
exposing  massive  formations  of  lime- 
stone rock.  For  two  years  in  the 
1760s,  the  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Top- 
lady  served  as  curate  of  the  Blagdon 
parish.  No  doubt  he  pondered  many 
times  the  seeming  changelessness  of 
the  craggy  rock  formations.  Surely, 
here  was  an  apt  illustration  of  why 
Old  Testament  writers  referred  to 
God  almost  40  times  as  "a  rock." 
More  than  10  years  after  Toplady 
had  left  Blagdon  to  serve  churches 
elsewhere  in  England,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Gospel  Magazine 
signed  "Minimus,"  one  of  several 
pen  names  he  used.  It  closed  with 
this  four-line  poem: 

Roct{  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee! 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly: 
Wash  me.  Savior,  or  I  die. 
By  March,  1776,  Toplady  had  be- 
come editor  of  the   magazine  and, 
in  a  subsequent  article,  published  an 
elaboration  on  the  simple  quatrain. 
The  new  poem  had  four  verses  of 
six  lines  each.  The  first  verse  reatl: 
Rocf(  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thccl 
Let  the  Water  and  the  Blood, 
From  thy  riven  Side  which  flow'd, 
Be  of  Sin   the  double   Cure, 
Cleanse   me   from    its    Guilt   and 

Power. 
Around  1850  a  tradition  grew  up 
that  this  famous  hymn  was  written 
while  Toplady  lived  at  Blagdon. 
However,  this  account,  which  even 
had  the  curate  penning  the  verse 
while  sheltered  from  a  thunder- 
storm in  a  cave  near  the  village,  is 
generally  regarded  today  as  mere 
romanticized  legend.  But  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  story  can  never 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  great 
hymn's  beauty. 
Central  in  its  message  is  die  proc- 
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lamation  of  atonement:  Salvation  is 
possible  for  anyone  through  Christ's 
suffering  and  death;  and  death  is 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  more 
glorious  life. 

Through  alterations  by  several 
editors,  two  of  Toplady's  original 
four  verses  were  combined  and  other 
words  were  changed.  But  the  poet's 
imagery,  portraying  God  as  a  rock, 
a  secure  haven  for  storm-tossed  hu- 
manity, has  lived  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  Christians  around  the 
world.  The  recognized  Methodist 
version  was  first  published  in  the 
1830  supplement  to  The  Wesleyan 
Hymn-Bool{  and  is  familiar  to  wor- 
shipers today  as  No.  204  in  The 
Methodist  Hymnal. 

Certainly  the  best  of  the  many 
hymns  which  Toplady  wrote,  Roc\ 
of  Ages  has  been  a  favorite  of  many 
well-known  historical  figures.  Oliver 
'Wendell  Holmes  praised  its  power 
and  solemnity,  saying  it  impressed 
him  much  more  than  did  any  other 
hymn. 

Prince  Albert,  consort  to  Queen 
\'ictoria,  repeated  portions  of  it  dur- 
ing his  last  illness.  It  was  sung  at  the 
luneral  of  British  Prime  Minister 
William  Gladstone  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  And  the  eminent  hymnol- 
ogist,  John  Julian,  said  of  it:  "No 
other  English  hymn  has  laid  so 
broad  antl  firm  a  grasp  u]ion  the 
English-speaking  world." 

The  music  now  used  for  Rocl{  of 
Ages  was  composed  in  1830  by 
Thomas  Hastings,  an  early  leader 
of  church  music  in  America.  Hast- 
ings wrote  at  least  600  hymns  and 
more  than  1,000  hymn  tunes,  many 
well  known  in  the  19th  century. 
Only  a  handful  remain  in  use  today. 
But  despite  the  passing  of  most  of 
his  work,  Hastings  seems  destined 
to  be  long  remembered — for  his 
most  important  melody,  the  setting 
for  Rocl{^  of  Ages. 


like  learning  a  new  language — then 
this  book  will  help  you  to  know 
Tillich. 

The  careers  of  the  four  Harper 
brothers — James,  John,  Joseph  Wesley, 
and  Fletcher — read  like  a  Horatio 
Alger  story.  Sons  of  a  farmer  who 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  Brooklyn,  their  schooling  was 
limited.  James,  the  eldest,  fared  forth 
at  16,  apprenticed  himself  to  a  printer 
in  New  York,  worked  hard,  and  lived 
with  such  strict  Methodist  frugality 
that  at  22  he  had  saved  enough  money 
to  set  up  a  little  printing  shop  with 
20-year-old  John.  Later,  the  two 
younger  brothers  joined  the  firm  and 
in  1850  Harper  &  Brothers  founded 
Harper's  Magazine.  Gentlemen,  Schol- 
ars AND  ScoiXDRELs  (Harper,  $7.50)  is 
a  collection  of  the  best  nonfiction,  poet- 
ry, and  fiction  that  has  appeared  in  that 
magazine.  Editor  Horace  Knowles 
was  governed  by  only  two  criteria — 
surpassing  interest  for  today's  readers 
and  literary  excellence.  His  choices 
speak  eloquently  of  the  stature  Harper's 
has  attained. 

Two  financial  experts  have  achieved 
something  that's  a  rarity  for  specialists 
— a  refreshing,  pro\ocative  book  for 
nonexperts.  They  are  Thomas  E.  and 
David  L.  Babson;  the  book  is  In- 
vesting FOR  A  Successful  Future 
(Macmillan,  $4.95). 

It  explains  little-understood  prob- 
lems of  financial  planning  and  dis- 
cusses ways  a  young  couple  can  ac- 
cumulate capital  for  an  independent 
old  age. 

In  1949,  the  eyes  of  most  of  the 
world  were  focused  on  a  courtroom 
in  New  York  City.  There,  11  top 
Communists  were  on  trial  for  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence.  And  there, 
as  week  followed  week,  a  patient 
federal  judge  held  firm  as  the  Reds 
and  their  sympathizers  tried  every 
conceivable  trick  to  break  up  the  pro- 
ceedings. At  stake,  basically,  was  the 
question  of  whether  U.S.  justice  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  giving  such  men 
a  fair  trial  in  the  face  of  unprecedented 
harassment. 

Harold  R.  Medina  is  the  judge 
who  proved  it  was.  And  now  he  has 
written  a  book.  The  Anatomy  of 
Freedom  (Holt,  $3.50),  which  sets 
forth  his  underlying  beliefs.  Through- 
out, his  abiding  faith  is  displayed  in 
countless  ways.  Especially  significant, 
perhaps,  is  this  revealing  section  from 
a  day  when  the  Reds'  badgering  was 
at  its  height  and  Judge  Medina  nearly 
collapsed  on  the  bench.  As  the  Com- 
munists sneered,  he  called  a  brief  re- 
cess and  retired  to  his  chambers. 

"When  I  went  out  to  that  little  room 
behind   the  courtroom,"  he  writes,  "I 
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HoncstK'  clitln't  think  I  was  L\cr  i;()iiii; 
back.  I  felt  terrible.  I  lay  down  on  that 
little  couch  and  I  did  some  tall  pray- 
ing. .  .  .  Well,  I  didn't  have  any 
visitation  or  feel  any  thrill  go  through 
me  as  though  the  Spirit  was  within  me, 
but  pretty  soon  I  felt  refreshed  and 
strong  enough  to  go  back.  And  I  did 
go  back,  and  I  went  on  to  the  end  of 
that  trial." 

It's  refreshing  to  meet  a  man  whose 
faith  can  withstand  the  worst  the 
Communists  can  throw  at  him.  Judge 
Medina  is  such  a  man. 

The  trick  in  low-cost  travel,  I  should 
guess,  is  to  write  a  book  about  the 
country  you've  visited.  If  the  book 
sells  enough  copies,  your  royalties 
ought  to  repay  your  traveling  expenses. 
And  if  it  sells  still  more,  you  may  even 
land  in  the  higher  tax  brackets. 

George  Mikes  should  be  well  ahead 
of  the  game  with  his  How  to  Be  a 
Swell  Guy  (Doubleday,  |2),  for  this 
slender  volume  will  appeal  to  thou- 
sands of  us  Americans,  at  whom  he 
pokes  gentle  fun.  A  Hungarian-born 
British  subject,  Mr.  Mikes  is  impressed 
with  our  gadgets,  depressed  by  our 
radio-TV  commercials,  and  suppressed 
by  some  of  our  zany  customs. 

Among  new  push-button  machines 
now  under  construction,  he  reports 
wryly,  are  those  on  which:  you  push 
a  button  and  fall  in  love;  you  pull 
a  handle  and  get  married;  you  pull 
a  wire  and  get  divorced,  and  you  turn 
a  knob  and  consider  you  have  had  a 
bath. 

This  is  the  sort  of  book  with  which 
to  chase  away  the  blues  for  a  frothy 
hour.  Then  pass  it  along  to  some 
serviceman  overseas. 

Eugenia  Price  has  a  pertinent  mes- 
sage for  all  women  and  she  puts  it  in 
plain  talk  in  Woman  to  Woman, 
(Zondervan,  |2.95).  Miss  Price  lets 
her   hair    down    in    a   manner   which 


"Let's  stay  on   the  main   highways  or 
they    may    not    he    able    to    find    us." 


makes  compelling  reading  as  she  tlis- 
cusses  the  difference  Christ  makes  in 
your  life. 

She  breaks  this  dov\n  to  include  the 
difference  in  your  disposition,  work, 
appearance,  marriage,  friendships, 
children,  rebellions,  spiritual  life,  and 
even  in  facing  death. 

Doing  research  for  a  book  on  an- 
other subject,  Wyatt  Blassingame 
found  an  item  in  a  lUO-year-old  lampa 
newspaper  that  followed  a  list  of  towns 
and  dates  with  the  statement:  "I  will 
attend  the  above  appointments  unless 
prevented  by  Indians  or  some  other 
unforeseen  cause."  It  was  signed  by  a 
Methodist  circuit  rider,  the  Rev. 
George  W.   Pratt. 

That  started  Blassingame  thinking 
about  pioneer  preachers — and  the  re- 
sult is  They  Rode  the  Frontier 
(Watts,  $2.95),  an  absorbing  book  for 
young  people.  Its  the  saga  of  Method- 
ists Peter  Cartwright,  William  Taylor, 
and  John  Stewart,  Catholics  Marquette 
and  Junipero  Serra,  Episcopal  preacher 
Henry  Whipple,  Jewish  rabbi  Isaac 
Mayer  Wise,  and  Congregational  min- 
ister Samuel  Mills. 

When  Cameron  Townsend  went  to 
Guatemala  in  1917  as  a  colporteur  it 
was  the  first  step  toward  an  organiza- 
tion which  today  has  almost  world- 
wide influence — the  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators.  Their  story  is  told  in  Two 
Thousand  Tongues  To  Go  (Harper, 
$3.95)  by  Ethel  W.  Wallis  and  Mary 
A.  Bennett. 

Townsend  now  heads  a  land-water- 
air  force  of  875  missionaries  who  go  to 
jungle  tribes  that  have  no  written  lan- 
guage. Patiently  they  learn  tribal 
speech,  devise  a  written  form,  and 
teach  it  back  to  the  natives  along  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Offering  no  denomi- 
national claims,  no  "Americanized" 
culture,  this  dedicated  group  is  invited 
and  honored  by  grateful  governments. 

A  32-page  booklet  by  Carl  J.  Sand- 
ers, superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
district  of  the  Virginia  Conference,  sets 
forth  ways  man  may  find  healing 
through  God.  It's  Finding  (iod 
Through  Healing  ( Upper  Room, 
15^),   and   well   worth   the   reading. 

"Live  your  life  so  that  whenever 
you  lose,  you're  ahead,"  cowboy 
comedian-philosopher  Will  Rogers 
once  advised.  Ever  since  I  ran  onto 
that  quote  in  The  Treasury  of  In- 
spirational Anecdotes,  Quotations 
AND  Illustrations  (Revell,  $3.95)  I've 
been  scratching  my  head  trying  to 
figure  out  how  Will  dashed  off  so 
many  pithy  bits  of  homely  wisdom. 

That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  im- 
agination-catching quality  of  this  new 
collection  of  illustrations  for  speakers 
and    writers    compiled    by    E.    Paul 
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CHRISTIAN 
HOME 


NO  OTHER  MAGAZINE  meets  the  need 
of  Christian  parents  of  children  through 
teen-agers  for  Christian  answers  to  to- 
day's complex  family  problems.  Order 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME  today  for  your 
home  or  put  it  into  some  home  you 
know.  Only  $2.50  a  year. 
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1  ; 
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2  : 

;      Please  enter  the  following   subscription  to 
;      THE   CHRISTIAN    HOME  at  $2.50  a  year. 

;     Name 

:      .Street   or    RFD                                                                               ' 

■     Citv                                              (     )    State 

:      Gift   Card   from                         Payment    Encloned 

;      Ordered    hv 
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■      Citv                                              (     >    State 
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Dr.  ^an 

Ausivers  Questions 
About 


Your  Faith 


mill 


Your  Church 


I 


8  there  more  than  one  set  of  coniniandnients? 


Yes,  the  Bible  has  two — Exodus 
20:1-17  and  Deuteronomy  5:6-21. 
They  are  almost  identical,  but  there 
are  some  differences  in  the  state- 
ments. For  example,  instead  ot  "re- 
member" in  the  commandment 
about  the  Sabbath,  Deuteronomy  has 
"keep"  in  the  King  James  transla- 
tion and  adds,  "as  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  commanded  thee."  In  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version,  "observe" 
is  the  key  word,  with  the  thought, 
"as  the  Lord  your  God  commanded 


you."  Such  differences  are  small. 
T/ie  Interpreter's  Bible  and  other 
authorities  point  out  that  the  most 
important  change  is  in  Deuteron- 
omy's reference  to  what  the  Lord  did 
for  the  Children  of  Israel  in  rescuing 
them  from  bondage  in  Egypt.  In 
Exodus,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reason  for  keeping  the  Sabbath  is 
drawn  from  Genesis  2:1-3,  which 
reveals  how  CjocI  rested  on  the  sev- 
enth day  after  creating  the  world 
in  six.  This  was  his  example. 


H 


ow  do  Protestants  differ  from  Catholics  on  divorce? 


The  difference  hinges  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  especially 
Matthew  19:9,  which  says  that  any- 
one who  divorces  his  wife  "except 
for  unchastity,"  and  marries  another 
commits  adultery.  Mark  and  Luke 
make  it  stronger. 

Catholicism,  making  marriage  one 
of  its  sacraments,  insists  on  this  strict 
interpretation.  Once  a  couple  is 
married  by  that  church,  the  marriage 
is  permanent,  although  the  church 
permits  separation  if  peace  between 


I 


8  Iho  Bilde  the  Word  of  God? 


Not  in  the  sense  thai  every  last 
syllabic  was  dictated  by  the  Al- 
mighty. Although  fundamentalism 
in  our  day  has  tended  to  that  belief, 
it  is  not  found  in  such  reformers  as 
Luther  and  Calvin.  They  did  not  re- 
gard the  flat  page  of  print  as  the  liv- 
ing Word  of  God,  but  contended 
that  the  Bible  becomes  God's  Word 
when  its  contents  are  illumined  by 
the  Holy  Sj)irit  working  on  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  believer. 

The  words  and  sentences  of  the 
Bible  may  be  dull  history  or  stir- 
ring oratory,  uninspiring  poetry  or 
coiutorting  words  of  assurance.  And 
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the    partners     becomes     impossible. 
But  there  is  no  second  chance. 

Protestant  views  differ,  but  all 
speak  out  against  undue  emphasis 
on  one  scriptural  statement,  when 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  the  sacredness  and  sanctity 
of  personality  teaches  otherwise.  The 
Protestant  position,  generally,  is  that 
while  divorce  is  always  tragic,  there 
is  no  justice  in  punishing  the  inno- 
cent party  in  a  broken  and  hostile 
and  hopeless  union. 


every  word  is  hardK  ot  ri]u.il  \.i!uc 
for  e\ery  Christian  at  e\ery  hour  of 
every  day.  Even  a  devout  Christian 
may  read  carefully  and  prayerfully 
for  hours— and  then  suddenly  the 
words  that  had  been  mere  words 
before  jump  out  with  startling  and 
blessed  meaning. 

The   Bible   has   then    become   for 
him  the  Word  of  God. 


Dr.  Nail,  a  graduate  of  Garrett  Bibliral 
Institute,  is  the  author  of  several  tiooks,  the 
hitest  of  which  is  The  Bible  When  Yoti  Xrcil 
II  Most  [.Association  Press,  50(!].  As  an  ex- 
perienced minister  and  jotnnalist,  he  pos- 
sesses the  background  for  answerinK  your 
questions  about  your  church  and  your  faith. 


Hovey.  .\nd  .Methooist^nTnTe  m- 
trigued  by  the  number  of  Methodist 
bishops,  preachers,  leaders,  and  publica- 
tions whose  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom 
appear  in  its  pages — particularly  since 
Paul  Hovey  happens  to  be  a  Presby- 
terian  minister. 

If  you're  planning  on  making  a 
speech,  writing  an  article,  or  just  im- 
proving your  conversational  sparkle, 
I  suggest  you  take  a  look. 

One  of  the  masters  of  Irish  tales 
has  brought  together  representative 
works  from  most  Irish  writers  of  note 
from  the  8th  century  to  the  contem- 
porary school  and  they're  all  in  A 
Book  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Frank 
O'Connor  (William  Collins  Sons, 
$2).  Additional  anonymous  pieces  and 
little-known  translations  make  this 
book  a  good  cross  section  of  Irish  writ- 
ing. Fifty-two  photographs  of  Ire- 
land's countryside,  seacoast,  and  vil- 
lage life  augment  it. 

Richard  Armour's  light  verse  has 
been  responsible  for  many  a  chuckle 
among  Toglther's  readers — in  fact, 
you'll  find  one  of  his  poems  on  the 
next  page. 

You  may  not  know,  however,  that 
this  tongue-in-cheek  poet  is  an  English 
professor    at    two    California    colleges 


Delii'ering  ii'iis  one  oj  .  Umoitr's  jobs. 

and  has  written  scholarly  books  of 
biograjihy  and  literary  criticism.  And 
he  has  penned  such  best-selling  satires 
as  //  ////  Started  With  Columbus  and 
Twisted  Tales  From  Shal^espeare. 

Now  he  surprises  us  with  still 
another  facet  of  his  literary  talent. 
Drug  Store  Days  (McGraw-Hill, 
$3.50)  is  his  recollection  of  his  boy- 
hood in  Pomona,  Calif.  It's  full  of 
humor — and  humanity. 

Whoever  has  pondered  the  mystery 
of  Christian  rebirth  will  find  an  il- 
luminating examination  in  Convi:rsion 
by  E.  Stanley  Jones  (Abingdon.  $3.25 
cloth,  $1.95  paper).  Never  forgettinjV 
the  space-age  background  against  which 
he  writes,  the  world-beloved  missionary 
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'Iwrites  of  the  wonders  Christian  con- 
vrtsion  has  brought  to  ministers, 
rnurderers,  actors,  Moslems,  80-year- 
olds,  eight-year-olds,  millionaires,  beg- 
gars, intellectuals,  missionaries,  and 
many  others  the  world  over. 

Lucky  is  the  family  that  finds  The 
Family  Reader  of  American  Master- 
pieces (Crowell,  $5.95)  under  its 
Christmas  tree.  This  is  a  compilation 
by  Ralph  L.  'Woods,  who  earns  his 
living  writing  magazine  articles.  Here 
he  has  selected  writing  that  retains  its 
vitality,  whether  written  yesterday  or 
200  years  ago.  For  a  sample  of  his  own 
writing,  see  p.  24  of  this  issue. 

Our  son  Tommy's  ninth  birthday 
party  last  year  left  his  mother  and  me 
completely  worn  out.  Consequently,  it 
was  heartening  to  me  to  note  in  The 
Gesell  Institute  Party  Book  (Har- 
per, $2.95)  that  10-year-olds  are  easy  to 
entertain.  Ten  is,  in  fact,  referred  to 
as  a  "golden  age." 

It's  true  that  Tommy  seems  to  be  a 
more  responsive  member  of  society 
these  days,  so  I'm  surely  not  going  to 
argue  with  such  experts  as  Frances  L. 
Ilg,  M.D.;  Louise  Bates  Ames, 
Ph.D.;  Evelyn  W.  Goodenough, 
Ph.D.;  and  Irene  B.  Andresen,  M.A., 
who  are  the  authors.  I'm  just  going  to 
be  grateful  and  not  look  at  the  pitfalls 
that  are  probably  lying  in  wait  as  we 
help  our  son  celebrate  his  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  birthdays.  That's  as  far  as  the 
book  covers. 

Mrs.  Barnabas  is  a  natural  cook  and 
I  seldom  catch  her  using  a  recipe.  I 
used  to  wonder  why  she  had  such  a 
long  shelf  of  cookbooks  in  the  kitchen. 
"They  give  me  ideas,"  she  explained. 

The  other  day  I  found  her  deep  in 
a  new  one — The  General  Foods 
Kitchens  Cookbook  (Random  House, 
$4.95),  by  the  women  of  General 
Foods  Kitchens.  She  says  it's  particu- 
larly good  for  getting  ideas  because  it's 
organized  by  situations  rather  than  by 
types  of  foods.  I'll  take  her  word  for 
it!,  because  I  know  there's  a  yule-log 
cjike  in  the  kitchen — and  she  says  the 
recipe  came  out  of  the  book. 
^  — Barnabas 

'Fhose  how-to  books  that  tax  my 
,    ;  ,    mind, 

■  (That  make  me  wrinkle  up  my 
•      brow,  too, 
All  fail  to  tell  me  how  to  find 
The     time     to     do    what     I've 
learned  how  to. 

— Richard  Armour 
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As  A  BOY  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
I  went  to  Sunday  school  in  the  old 
First  Methodist  Church.  There  were 
10  in  my  class — young  hellions,  some 
said,  although  we  really  weren't  any 
worse  than  other  boys  our  age. 

We  were  at  that  stage  when  boys 
like  to  try  bad  words — a  few  verging 
on  profanity,  but  most  just  cross 
and  ugly.  These  thoughtless  out- 
bursts were  beginning  to  cause  dis- 
sension in  our  class.  But  we  were 
lucky.  Our  teacher  recognized  this. 
And  she  corrected  us  with  a  lesson 
that  permanently  impressed  on  us 
the  power  of  words  for  good  or  evil. 

Millie  K.  Upjohn  was  the  teacher's 
name.  She  was  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Henry  U.  Upjohn,  cofounder  of  the 
[pharmaceutical  company. 

I'll  never  forget  the  Sunday  she 
came  to  class  carrying  that  mysteri- 
ous bundle  which  was  to  prove  so 
important  in  our  lives.  Temptingly, 
she  set  it  aside  until  the  close  of  the 
lesson.  Then  she  unwrapped  what  I 
still  remember  as  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  wood  I've  ever  seen — planed, 
sanded,  and  polished  to  bring  out 
every  contour  of  the  handsome  grain. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  led  us  into  the  chapel 
and  rested  the  board  on  the  ledge  of 
a  blackboard,  where  she'd  already 
[ilaced  a  claw  hammer  and  an  assort- 
ment of  nails.  Painstakingly,  she 
arranged  the  display. 

"You  remember,"  she  began, 
"how  many  times  Jesus  tells  us  of 
the  importance  of  words — how  we 
should  never  speak  idle  words  or 
those  that  might  hurt  someone. 
Many  great  men  have  cautioned  us 
not  to  say  things  we'll  be  sorry  for 
afterward." 

She  held  up  the  board.  "Here  we 
have  a  beautiful,  unmarked  piece  of 
wood.  Think  of  it  as  someone  you 
lo\e — your  mother  or  father,  or 
brother  or  sister.  Then  imagine  that 
this  hammer  is  your  voice  and  those 
nails  are  cruel,  thoughtless  words 
you  might  speak.  Here  on  the  ledge 
they're  harmless,  but  if  they're  driven 
into  the  wood  they'll  damage  it." 

She  paused,  watching  us  as  our 
suspense  mounted. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "this  week  I 
want  each  of  you  to  remember  all 
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the  words  you  use  that  are  not  kind, 
good,  or  pleasant.  Then,  sometime 
during  the  week,  come  here  to  the 
chapel  and  for  every  word  you've 
spoken  that  you're  sorry  for,  take 
the  hammer  and  drive  one  of  these 
nails  into  the  board.  The  chapel  is 
always  open,  so  no  one  need  know 
you  were  here.  And  next  Sunday 
we'll  look  at  the  board  again." 

The  following  Sunday  the  board 
was  almost  completely  covered  with 
driven  nails,  symbols  of  a  week's 
careless  talk.  Mrs.  Upjohn  held  it 
before  us. 

"Not  a  pretty  sight,  is  it?"  she 
asked.  Her  expression  was  sad,  but 
she  brightened  when  she  saw  the 
shame  on  every  face  before  her.  "But 
don't  feel  badly  about  it.  I  have 
another  plan  for  next  week." 

Beginning  Monday,  she  went  on, 
the  board  and  hammer  would  be 
back  on  the  ledge,  and  again  we 
were  to  keep  track  of  our  words — 
our  good  words,  this  time.  For  every 
kind,  helpful  word  we  used,  we  were 
permitted  to  pull  a  nail  from  the 
marred  board. 

Once  more  a  week  passed.  Again 
on  Sunday  morning  Mrs.  Upjohn 
held  up  the  board.  Every  disfiguring 
nail  had  been  removed! 

"I'm  happy  to  see  you've  each 
said  a  good  word  to  offset  the  bad 
ones,"  she  told  us.  "You've  done 
as  much  as  you  could  to  right  the 
wrongs."  She  stood,  silently  holding 
the  board  in  the  crook  of  one  arm 
and  passing  a  hand  across  the  rough, 
scarred  surface.  There  was  a  faint 
poignancy  in  her  voice  as  she  looked 
pointedly  at  the  holes  and  mur- 
mured, "Yes,  you  did  as  much  as 
you  could  do." 

And  then  the  quiet  was  broken  by 
a  shout  from  one  of  the  boys. 

"I  see,"  he  called  out.  "Those 
holes  are  still  there!  Like  scars  from 
bad  words!  I  wish  I  never  had  said 
those  words  in  the  first  place!" 

That  was  50  years  ago.  Half  a 
century  has  slipped  by  since  that 
day.  Yet  often,  when  I  think  back 
on  it,  I  feel  tears  welling  up  in  my 
eyes.  No  doubt  about  it,  Mrs.  Up- 
john made  a  lasting  impact  on  us. 
— MiLo  O.  Bennett 
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People  50  to  80 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a  $1,000 
life  insurance  policy  to  help  take 
care  of  final  expenses  without  bur- 
dening your  family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY.  No  obligation.  No 
one  will  call  on  you! 

Write  today,  simply  giving  your 
name,  address  and  year  of  birth. 
Mail  to  Old  American  Insurance 
Co.,  4900  Oak,  Dept.  L112M,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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A  MAN  ought  not  to  complain  if  he 
finds  a  great  book  only  a  few  times  a 
year.  There  are  not  too  many  great 
things  of  any  kind,  and  we  are  en- 
couraged through  the  wastelands  of 
mediocrity  and  shabbiness  by  memories 
and  expectations.  For  me  it  has  been 
a  rather  long  spell  of  drought  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  at  last  the 
rains  have  come.  Once  again  I  am  re- 
freshed  and   hopeful  because  of: 

THE      THIRTEENTH      APOSTLE,      by 

Eugene  Vale   (Scribner,   $4.50). 

This  is  a  tremendous  novel  and  one 
of  the  few  works  of  fiction  I  expect  to 
read  more  than  once.  It  is  not  note- 
worthy because  of  its  plot,  which  is 
simply  a  framework  constructed  to 
help  the  author  spread  out  his  mes- 
sage. But  that  message  is  so  profound 
and  so  prophetic  for  this  age  that  it 
could  almost  stand  alone  and  be 
exciting. 

The  Thirteenth  Apostle  is  "he  who 
is  called  but  not  chosen"  and  in  this 
book  his  name  is  John  Webb.  After 
having  compromised  his  youthful 
ideals,  Webb  ends  up  as  a  consul  in 
Central  America.  There  he  meets  a 
painter  named  Crispian  who  irritates 
and  fascinates  him.  The  painter  is  the 
Incarnation  of  man  following  the  path 
of  truth  and  reality.  He  disappears  and 
Webb  follows  his  footsteps  on  a 
journey  that  leads  him  through  his 
own  pretenses  and  inner  defeats  to 
Cod.  He  is  guided  on  his  journey  by 
a  simple  priest  who  is  sheer  goodness. 

Turn  off  the  TV  and  read  this  book. 
It  will  be  like  going  from  Mickey 
Cohen  to  Albert  Schweitzer. 

THE  LITTLE  DIFFERENCE,  by  P  B. 
Abercrombie    (Doubledoy,   S3. 50. 

This  book  is  the  mystery  of  the 
year.  Why  was  it  ever  published?  If 
someone  would  give  me  an  answer, 
I'd  have  it  framed  and  hang  it  in  the 
attic.  I  hold  this  up  as  a  symbol  of 
what  is  wrong  with  American  publish- 
ing. 

So  far  as  I  could  see.  the  book 
contains  nothing  humorous,  the  writ- 
ing  is  ordinary,   and    the   conclusion   is 
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meaningless.  If  there  is  one  single  idea 
worthy  of  even  a  moron's  consideration 
for  10  seconds,  I  cannot  recall  it. 
Doubleday  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

Well,  what  is  it  all  about?  It  tells 
about  an  attractive  young  woman  who 
teaches  in  a  private  girl's  school  in 
between  affairs  with  a  neighboring 
young  man  and  a  married  editor. 

This  is  the  kind  of  portrayal  of 
our  contemporary  life  which  scares 
me  half  to  death.  For  this  means  our 
ultimate  defeat  and  the  destruction 
of  a  society  that  has  lost  all  sense  of 
purpose  or  direction.  The  Little  Dif- 
ference puts  sex  on  the  level  of  rabbits. 
It  makes  teaching  a  profession  without 
any  importance.  It  turns  human  life 
into  something  so  cheap  and  trivial 
that  one  wants  to  ask  Cod  to  ring 
down  the  curtain. 

CONFETTI  FOR  CINO,  by  Lorenzo 
Madalena    (Doubleday,    $3.95). 

There  is  a  well-established  literary 
tradition  which  takes  delight  in  con- 
trasting the  Northern,  Puritan,  Prot- 
estant tradition  with  the  easygoing, 
happy.  Catholic,  Southern,  amoral 
way  of  life.  There  is  always  a  priest 
who  is  a  nice  fellow  and  a  lot  of 
humble  folks  with  hearts  of  gold.  They 
sin,  but  they  do  not  really  mean  it. 
And  in  the  end  all  turns  out  very 
well  indeed.  Even  the  prostitutes  are 
psychologists  and  counselors  in  dis- 
guise, and  the  only  bad  people  are 
the  respectable  citizens  who  pay  their 
taxes  and  lack  any  appreciation  for 
the  bums. 

This  book  is  in  that  general  stream 
and  tells  about  some  San  Diego  Italians 
and  their  troubles.  They  are  fishermen 
and  between  trips  they  have  quite  a 
time.  They  get  drunk  and  their  girls 
are  not  prudes,  but  it  is  all  innocent, 
as    I   am   sure   you  will   understand. 

The  author  has  found  the  formula, 
all  right,  but  he  cannot  make  it  fresh. 
It  is  the  same  tired  endeavor,  which 
never  quite  attains  reality.  Steinbeck 
can  apply  his  magic  touch  to  a  plot 
like  this  and  make  it  readable.  Perhaps 
this  author  will  learn  if  he  keeps  at  it. 
in   the  meantime,   leave  the  TV  on. 
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Here's   your   chance   to   swap   hobby   notes 

— ^just   for    the    cost    of   a    postage    stamp! 

And  be  sure  not  to  miss  this  month's 

Hobl)y  Alley  feature,  beginning  on  page  76. 


ASH  TRAYS:  Mrs.  Tina  Rodrigues,  68  Powha- 
ton    St.,    Oakland    Beach,    Warwick,    R.I. 

ASTRONOMY:  Cathleen  Love,  3202  Crane  Creek 
Rd.,    Boise,    Idaho. 

AUTOGRAPHS:  William  J.  Chancier,  Box  39, 
White  Oak,  Ga.,  Martha  Ritterspoch,  1445  Bellaire 
St.,  Denver  20,  Colo,  (of  people  with  first  name 
Martha). 

BOOKMARKS:  Marva  Jo  Faling,  2835  Prairie 
Rd.,    Lincoln    6,    Nebr. 

BUTTER  PATS:  Louceille  M.  Ricca,  4249  E. 
Texos    Circle,    Tucson,    Ariz. 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  Phil  Kemmerly,  1154  S.  Arthur, 
El    Dorado,    Tex. 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  John  Thompson,  R.  1, 
Wattsburg,  Pa.;  Rev.  Floyd  Newbrough,  Kellogg, 
Iowa;  Rev.  Roberto  Escamilla,  2105  Buena  Vista, 
San  Antonio  7,  Tex.;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Johnston,  2705 
River  Dr.,  Thunderbolt,  Ga.;  Mrs.  V.  J.  Martorello, 
Grace  Methodist  Church,  Riverside,  Calit.;  Mrs. 
William  C.  Liddle,  Box  202,  Pulaski,  Pa.;  Julia 
White,    1157    E.    4th,    Pomona,    Calif. 

CHURCH  PAPERS:  Mrs.  V.  J.  Martorella,  Grace 
Methodist    Church,    Riverside,    Calif. 

COINS:  Lloyd  E.  Knox,  471  Junipero  Ave.,  Pacific 
Grove,  Calif,  (silver  dollars);  William  J.  Chanclor, 
Box  39,  White  Oak,  Ga.  {U.S.  &  Confederate); 
Robert  W.  Aldinger,  4653  Smick  St.,  Philadelphia 
27,  Pa.  (old  U.S.);  Mrs.  J.  E.  Anderson,  419  Pawnee 
St.,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

COOKBOOKS:  June  Davis,  328  W.  Hunt  St., 
Paragould,  Ark. 

CROCHETING:  Mrs.  John  J.  Buchanan,  27  E. 
Main  St.,  Sussex,  N.J.;  Minnie  S.  Stone,  Box 
457,    Jacksonville,    Ark.    (hairpin    lace). 

CUPS  tx  SAUCERS:  Carol  Ann  Gillett,  R.  3,  Box 
112,   Golden,   Colo. 

EVERY-MEMBER  CANVASS:  Robert  R.  Anthes, 
Box  248,  Kearney,  Nebr.  (especially  letters  that 
got  results). 

FANS:  Louise  Buchanan,  R.  1,  Box  37,  Draper, 
S.Dak. 

GENEALOGY:  Mrs.  Iva  McDonough,  505  NE  4th 
St.,  Waseca,  Minn.  (Olger);  Mrs.  Billy  J.  Burkett, 
Star  Route,  Stuttgart,  Ark.  (Burkett,  McMurtry, 
Ridledge,  Frownfelter,  Knapp,  Hyde);  Mrs.  Harvey 
B.  Linger,  583  Highland  Dr.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
(Wetzels,  Henningcr,  Regers,  Lauriault);  Mrs. 
Fayette  E.  Shreffler,  R.  2,  Box  246,  Kankakee,  III. 
(Shreffler,  Lamb,  Dickinson,  Paine,  Davis,  Doty, 
Leach,    Brockwoy). 

Mrs.  Geneva  Gorsuch  Warner,  R.  2,  Johnstown, 
Ohio  (Gorsuch);  Mrs.  Stanley  Roe,  511  Lincolnway 
E.,  Morrison,  III.  (Roe,  Smethurst,  Alcock,  Night- 
ingale, Tomlinson,  Barnett,  Vaughan,  Bellard, 
Codd,  Hodde);  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lokes,  2725  W.  Seltzer 
St.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  (Lyon,  Osterhout,  Van 
Auken);  Mrs.  Alaire  Ross,  Box  2241,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  (Henton,  Longfellow,  Boise,  Latta,  Eken- 
berry). 

Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Fields,  6933  Luana  Dr.,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  (Fenimore,  Comly,  Stewart,  Murray);  Mrs. 
Avis  M.  Alishouse,  401  Adams,  Akron,  Colo. 
(Allishouse,  Alleshouse);  Mrs.  John  D.  Ditch,  Jr  , 
18  Elm  PI.,  Webster  Groves  19,  Mo.  (Benton, 
Blount,  Cole,  Cluke,  Kluke,  Ditch,  Doyle,  Fults, 
Hoig,  Hanks,  Harrison,  Hildenbran,  Hildenbrand, 
Johnson,  Pullen,  Summers,  Williamson,  Wingo); 
Ellwyn  Swegle,  Ashton,  III.  (Swegle,  Carney,  Wise, 
Weiss,    Householder). 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Niskern,  512  Logan  St.,  Monett,  Mo. 
(Crawford,  Black,  Calvert,  Letterman,  Moon); 
Forest  S.  Fellers,  Hotel  Arlington,  Toledo  5,  Ohio 
(Feller,  Fellers,  Anderson,  Sargent,  Linn,  Jones, 
Bell);  Mrs.  Olen  Wolf,  12145  SW  Lincoln  Ave., 
Tigard  23,  Oreg.  (Rock,  Allender,  Stone,  Corbin); 
Mrs.    H.    B.    Allison,    1663    Northern    Pkwy.,    Balti- 


more, Md.  (Allison,  Wise,  Weiss,  McGowan, 
Harrar,  Robinson,  Davis,  Montgomery,  Chapman); 
Gary  E.  Young,  1115  N.  Jefferson,  Carrollton,  Mo. 
(Slane,  Slain,  Nice,  Graham,  Hundley,  Huntley, 
Catlin,    Braden,   Miles,   Northcott,   Lovell). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  H.  Cleatis,  2950  NW 
7th  St,  Miami  35,  Flo.;  Mrs.  Ross  F.  Johnston, 
2183   Atkins  Ave.,    Lakewood   7,  Ohio. 

HORTICULTURE:  Mrs.  George  Koenig,  915  S. 
6th   St.,   LaCrosse,  Wis.    (African  violets). 

INDIAN  RELICS:  Jeff  Hildreth,  471  Junipero 
Ave.,    Pacific    Grove,    Calif,     (arrowheads). 

INSECTS:  Wayne  McAdams,  617  E.  Lucas  St., 
Bucyrus,    Ohio. 

JEWELRY:  Shelby  Pepper,  Box  28,  Dakota,  III.; 
Mrs.  Wilma  Kelly,  1730  Sunset  Ave.,  Santa  Bar- 
baro,  Colif.    (making   it  from   rocks  and   minerals). 

KEY  CHAINS:  Evelyn  Armstrong,  Box  307, 
Jerseyville,    III. 

LANGUAGES:  Rev.  Robert  L.  Kinkade,  1817  Red- 
field   St.,   La  Crosse,  Wis.   (modern). 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  Wayne  McAdams,  617  E.  Lucas 
St.,    Bucyrus,    Ohio    (color    slides    of    insects). 

PICTURES:  Patty  Galloway,  715  Watrous,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  (of  horses);  Wiley  Smith,  1206 
Northwood,   Greensboro,    N.C.    (of  churches). 

PITCHERS:    Lillie   Freie,   Box   53,   Boxholm,    Iowa. 

POETRY:  Mrs.  Duane  Miller,  Ensign,  Kans.;  Mrs. 
Donald  Weller,  R.  5,  Canton,  III.;  Mrs.  David  H. 
Blackman,   Shelter   Rock   Rd.,   R.    1,   Bethel,  Conn., 

(religious). 

POST  CARDS:  Shirley  Gernhardt,  RD,  Pittstown, 
N.J.;  Jean  Burton,  R.  2,  Scio,  Ohio;  Rush  Gray, 
25  NW  160th  St.,  North  Miami  Beach  64,  Flo.; 
Mrs.  Charles  Brown,  1010  Louisiana  Ave.,  Tampa 
3,  Flo.  (of  churches,  U.S.  and  foreign);  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Parker,  462  Saratoga  Dr.,  San  Antonio  1, 
Tex.;  Warren  P.  de  Wildt,  RFD  2,  Box  322,  Eliot, 
Maine;  Mary  Beth  Underwood,  R.  2,  Box  23, 
Wallace,  W.Va.;  Carolyn  Wadland,  11  Lynde 
St.,  Melrose  76,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Emma  M.  Whipple, 
16   Washington    St.,    Cortland,    N.Y. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Thompson,  R.  1,  Wattsburg,  Pa. 
(of  churches);  Carole  Thomas,  5521  Windsor  Mill 
Rd.,  Baltimore  7,  Md.;  Robert  G.  Dasse,  20 
Franklin  St.,  Apt.  3,  Meriden,  Conn,  (of  churches, 
covered  bridges,  state  maps,  state  capitols);  Mrs. 
Cora  A.  DuLaney,  Odenton,  Md.  (of  birthplaces 
and  tombs  of  U.S.  presidents);  Regena  Souder, 
1206  Roger  Dr.,  Auburn,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Donald  Weller, 
R.  5,  Canton,  III.;  Mrs.  Dora  Maurer,  1610  S. 
Pasfield,    Springfield,     III. 


POSTMARKS:  Ruth  E.  Ott,  1874  Quimby  Lane, 
Westfield,  N.J.;  Shirley  Cornman,  RD  I,  Dillsburg, 
Pa. 

QUILTING:  Mrs.  Duane  Miller,  Ensign,  Kans. 
(patterns);    Emma    Keithly,    R.    2,    Center,    Mo. 

RECIPES:  June  Davis,  328  W.  Hunt  St.,  Para- 
gould,   Ark. 

ROCKS  &  MINERALS:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Anderson,  419 
Pawnee  St.,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Johnston, 
2705   River   Dr.,   Thunderbolt,   Ga. 

SCARVES:     Patsy     Pepper,     Box    28,     Dakota,     III. 

SPOONS:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Trotter,  2806  Robert  Ave., 
Maryville,  Tenn.  (antique  and  state  souvenir); 
Dr.    Margoret  Jones,    Box   625,    Branson,   Mo. 

STAMPS:  Mrs.  Urdu  Barlund,  Skogsbjornvagen 
F.  C.  15,  Hagalund,  Finland;  Sharron  Calkins, 
Box  59,  Port  Elizabeth,  N.J.  (U.S.);  Mrs.  Herbert 
E.  Wheeler,  63  Grosvenor  Ave.,  East  Providence 
14,  R.I.;  Mrs.  Kathleen  Scoggins,  RR  2,  Hiawatha, 
Kans.;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Anderson,  419  Pawnee  St.,  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.;  Bill  Evans,  289  Cherokee  Trail,  Clarksville, 
Tenn.;  Timothy  M.  Okome,  16  Olumegbon  Rd., 
Suru-Lere,    Yaba,    Lagos,    Nigeria. 

TATTING:  Mrs.  Pauline  Antisdel,  Box  8684,  Sara- 
sota,  Fla.    (patterns). 

THIMBLES:  Mrs.  Margery  Baker,  259  N.  West 
Ave.,    Kankakee,   III. 

TOOTHPICK  HOLDERS:  Mrs.  Carl  A.  George, 
R.    1,   Jamestown,   Mo. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Marilyn  Rut  (9), 
Cambridge,  Nebr.;  Linda  Ann  Wilson  (11),  529 
Mople  St.,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Sherry  Brown  (11), 
1447  Edgewood  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J.;  Sue  Alishouse 
(12),  401  Adams,  Akron,  Colo.;  Roberto  Palmon 
(17),  1968  Int.  28  Juan  Luna,  Manila,  Philippines; 
Bobby  Hayes  (16),  Box  98,  OIney,  Tex.;  Kathryn 
(10)  and  Margaret  (12)  Butts,  4991  Howe  Rd., 
Trenton,  Ohio;  Judith  Rae  Luitjens  (11),  1511 
W.  17th  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa;  Patricia  Ann 
Parker  (13),  Church  Creek,  Md.;  Cynthia  Moseman 
(10),  R.  2,  Lyons,  Nebr.;  Sharol  Borta  (12),  242 
N.    Franklin,    Red    Cloud,    Nebr. 

Elizabeth  Bie  Nio  Liauw  (17),  DjI.  Mangga 
Besar  Raja  49,  Djakarta  6/1,  Indonesia;  Donna 
M.  Rodrigues  (10),  68  Powhatan  St.,  Warwick, 
R.I.;  Myra  Grenier  (8),  143  E.  Genesee  St., 
Auburn,  NY.;  Lynn  Lucas  (14),  5302  Overlook 
Glen  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  36,  Pa.;  Janna  (11)  and 
Georgia  (14)  Johnson,  1718  W.  61st  St.,  Min- 
neapolis 19,  Minn.;  Jack  Brodford  (17),  R.  1, 
Box  79-A,  Centuria,  Wis.;  Cheryl  Cunningham 
(13),  Box  92,  Heron  Lake,  Minn.;  David  Ringer 
(12),  210' i  Indiana  Ave.,  Nutter  Fort,  W.Va.; 
Sandra    Toms    (14),    R.    2,    Box    4,    Decatur,    Tenn. 

Becky  Morgan  (10),  RR  1,  Perrysville,  Ind.; 
Kathy  Jones  (14),  1440  NW  300th  Ave.,  Hills- 
boro,  Oreg.;  Bill  Runyon  (8),  2507  N.  39th  Ave., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Joan  Seller  (14),  R.  2,  Monte- 
video, Minn.;  Barbara  Peyser  (12),  212  Potomac 
Ave.,  Hanover,  Pa.;  Linda  White  (13),  1234 
Atlanta  Rd.,  Marietta,  Ga.;  Carol  Curtis  (13), 
120  W.  Flynn,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.;  Henry 
Aymond  (14),  R.  1,  Simmesport,  La.  (wants  to 
correspond     in     Spanish     with     someone     overseas). 

Donna  Ruth  Wheot  (10),  41  E.  Main  St.,  Clifton 
Springs,  NY.;  Judy  Trail  (14),  R.  4,  McCook, 
Nebr.;  Katherine  Hackborth  (17),  Rowan,  Iowa; 
Donita  Lytle  (15),  1704  Frankfort,  Winfield,  Kans.; 
Janet  Anderson  (10),  RR  2,  Early,  Iowa;  Kaye 
Langley  (13),  1562  Beecher  St.,  Atlanta  10,  Ga.; 
Mary  Ellen  Rosa  (14),  31  Cherry  St.,  Montrose, 
Pa  ;  Linda  Walker  (12),  Box  67,  Kirkville,  NY.; 
Barbara  Bennett  (13),  Box  65,  Kirkville,  NY.; 
Linda  Miller  (13),  7861  Ranchito  Ave.,  Panoroma 
City,  Calif.;  David  Taylor  (9),  3078  Carfax  Ave., 
Long  Beach  8,  Calif.;  Barbara  Carroll  (16),  3078 
Carfax  Ave.,  Long  Beach  8,  Calif.;  Jin  Soo  Chung 
(18),  580-14  Changsin  Dong,  Dong  Dai  Moon-Ku, 
Seoul,  Korea;  Ruby  Ann  (6)  and  Karen  (9) 
Asmus,  Star  Route,  LaGrange,  Wyo.;  Melva  Bell 
(13),    Box    K-63,    Salmon,    Idaho. 
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Together  with  the  SMALL  FRY 


A  Present 

for 
Mrs.  Potts 


By  Gina  Bell-Zano 


OUSIE,  Sammy,  and  Tad  were 
sitting  very  still  and  thinking 
very  hard.  Suddenly  Sammy 
jumped  up. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "We  could 
buy  Mrs.  Potts  a  woolly  shawl 
to  keep  her  warm." 

"My  goodness!"  said  Susie. 
"Mrs.  Potts  has  a  hundred  wool- 
ly shawls.  Think  of  something 
else  we  can  get  for  her  birth- 
day." 

"How  about  a  new  Bible?" 
asked  Tad.  "She's  always  read- 
ing the  one  she  has  and  it's  ever 
so  old  and  shabby." 

"No,"  said  Susie,  "Mrs.  Potts 
has  had  that  same  Bible  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  girl.  It's 
a  treasure  to  her." 

"Say,  maybe  we  could  get  her 
a  new  cane!"  shouted  Sammy. 
"She  always  walks  with  a  cane 
— maybe  hers  is  worn  out." 

"That  wouldn't  matter,"  said 
Susie.  "Mrs.  Potts  has  so  much 
rheumatism  in  her  legs  that  she 
hardly  ever  goes  out  any  more. 
Can't  you  boys  think  of  a  present 
she'd  really  like?" 

Just   then,   Diane   came   run- 


ning up.  Her  face  was  red  and 
she  was  all  out  of  breath. 

"Pm  sorry  to  be  so  late," 
puffed  Diane.  "But  I  just  this 
minute  finished  earning  my 
share  of  the  money  for  Mrs. 
Potts'  present." 

"Well,"  said  Sammy,  "I  hope 
you  have  some  good  ideas.  We 
can't  decide  what  to  get.  We 
thought  of  a  shawl  or  a  new 
Bible  or  a  cane." 

Diane  shook  her  head.  "I  don't 
like  any  of  those,"  she  said. 
"They  are  all  good  gifts,  but 
she  wouldn't  use  any  Bible  other 
than  the  old  one  she  has.  She 
has  quite  a  few  shawls,  and  a 
cane  is  not  a  happy  present. 

"I  thought  of  something, 
though,  on  the  way  over.  Some- 
thing to  keep  her  company  when 
she's  lonely.  Something  to  love. 
Something  to  love  her.  Some- 
thing warm  and  alive. . ." 

"Of  course,"  said  Sammy  and 
Susie  and  Tad  together.  "A  pup- 
py!" 

They  all  jumped  up.  They  gave 
Sammy  the  money  to  hold,  since 
he  was  the  oldest,  and  then  they 


ran  to  the  pet  shop  as  fast  as 
they  could.  When  they  got  there, 
they  saw  so  many  wonderful 
puppies  they  didn't  know  which 
one  to  choose.  Finally  Sammy 
said,  "Let's  get  one  to  match 
Mrs.  Potts." 

They  picked  out  a  plump  pup- 
py with  gray  fur  and  bright  eyes. 
And  when  the  pet-shop  own- 
er heard  what  they  planned  to 
do  with  the  puppy,  he  gave  them 
a  red  bow  for  the  puppy's  neck 
and  a  basket  to  carry  him  in. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  all 
laughing  and  happy  and  excited 
when  they  rang  Mrs.  Potts' 
doorbell.  "Happy  birthday !" 
they  shouted  when  Mrs.  Potts 
opened  the  door. 

"Well,  my  land's  sakes,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Potts.  "Well,  good- 
ness me,  what  have  we  here !" 
She  was  so  surprised  she  couldn't 
say  anything  else  for  quite  a 
while.  Then  she  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  come  inside  and  gave 
them  each  a  cooky  and  a  glass  of 
milk.  And  then  she  sat  down  on 
her  rocking  chair  with  her  birth- 
day puppy  on  her  lap. 

"What  a  lovely,  wonderful, 
happy  present,"  she  said,  "and 
how  good  of  you  to  do  this  for 
me."  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Now,   now,   don't  cry,   Mrs. 
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Potts,"     said     Diane.     "Please 
don't." 

"I  am  only  crying  because  I 
am  so  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Potts. 
"I  shall  feed  my  puppy  out  of 
a  pretty  blue  bowl  of  his  very 
own  and  I  think  I  shall  name 
him  Chum." 

"That's  a  good  name,"  said 
Sammy. 

"That's  a  fine  name."  said  Tad. 

"That's  a  wonderful  name," 
said  Diane. 

"That's  just  right,"  said  Susie, 
"but  now  we'd  better  go  and 
let  you  and  Chum  get  to  know 
each  other." 

The  next  morning  the  chil- 
dren went  back  to  see  Mrs.  Potts. 
Chum  was  sleeping  comfortably 
in  his  little  basket.  But  Mrs. 
Potts  was  not  wearing  her  usual 
happy  smile. 

"What's  wrong,  Mrs.  Potts?" 
asked  Susie. 

"Children,"  said  Mrs.  Potts, 
"I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you 
this,  but  I  cannot  keep  Chum.  I 
love  him,  but  I  cannot  keep  him." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Sammy. 
"He's  yours.  We  paid  for  him. 
He  belongs  to  you." 

"But,"  said  Mrs.  Potts,  "a  lit- 
tle dog  must  be  taken  out  for 
walks.  He  needs  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  And  I  hardly  ever  go 
outside  because  of  the  rheuma- 
tism in  my  legs.  Oh,  dear  me." 

"Maybe  we  should  have 
bought  you  a  goldfish,"  said 
Tad.  "Goldfish  don't  have  to  go 
walking." 

"But  I  would  rather  have 
Chum  than  anything,"  said  Mrs. 
Potts. 


The  children  sat  quietly.  Then 
Diane  said,  "Maybe  you  don't 
have  very  strong  legs,  Mrs. 
Potts,  but  we  have  eight  good, 
strong  legs  among  us.  Why 
couldn't  we  take  turns  walking 
Chum?" 

Mrs.  Potts  looked  at  the  other 
children.  Her  smile  was  coming 
back. 

"I  could  walk  him  in  the  morn- 
ing on  my  way  to  school,"  said 
Sammy. 

"I  could  walk  him  after 
school,"  said  Susie. 

"I  could  walk  him  after  din- 
ner," said  Tad. 

"And  I  could  walk  him  after 
lunch,"  said  Diane. 

Mrs.  Potts  laughed.  "He  won't 
need  that  much  walking.  Why 
the  poor  little  thing  would  be 
all  tuckered  out!  Just  twice  a 
day — and  you  can  take  turns." 
Mrs.  Potts  kissed  each  child. 

Chum  woke  up.  He  climbed 
out  of  his  basket.  As  though  he 
understood  the  whole  thing,  he 
trotted  over  to  the  children  and 
stood  there,  looking  up  at  them 
and  wagging  his  small  tail. 

Mrs.  Potts'  eyes  filled  with 
tears  again. 

"Oh,  please  don't  cry,"  said 
Diane.  "Everything  is  all  right 
now." 

"I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Potts. 
"It's  just  that  I  am  so  happy  all 
over  again.  This  is  the  best  birth- 
day I  have  ever  had,  you  are 
the  best  friends  I  have  ever  had, 

and  Chum well.  Chum  is  the 

best  dog  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
him,  too.  How  could  anyone  be 
happier?" 


Chilly  Sillies 

1.  What  has  more  feet  in  January  than  in 
June? 

2.  Why  don't  cats  sleep  as  well  in 
winter  as  they  do  in  summer? 

3.  Why  is  snow  like  an  apple  tree? 

4.  What  animal  would  you  like  to  be  on 
a  cold,  wintry  day? 

5.  Why  can  winter  see  better  than 
summer? 


CALLING 
All  Small  Fry  Artists 

If  you're  10  years  old  or 
younger,  there's  still  time  to 
send  us  your  crayon  draw- 
ing of  what  you  think  is 
the  nicest  thing  about 
Christmas.  On  the  back  of 
your  drawing,  tell  what 
you  think  is  the  nicest 
thing  about  Christmas — 
and  why.  Then  print  your 
name,  address,  age,  and 
where  you  go  to  church 
school.  Mail  your  drawing, 
by  February  1,  1960,  to: 
Small  Fry  Editor,  To- 
gether, 740  N.  Rush  St., 
Chicago  11,  Illinois.  Next 
Christmas  we  plan  to  print 
some  of  the  drawings  in 
Together. 


My  Resolutions 

Among  my  resolutions 
For  the  year  ahead  are  these: 
Politely  speak  to  grownups; 
Say     "thank    you"     and     "yes, 
please" ; 


Help  Mother  with  the  dishes; 
Put  away  my  books  and  toys; 
Please  Grandpa  and  my  teacher 

by 
Not  making  too  much  noise ; 


Each  morning,  wash  around  my 

ears 
And  underneath  my  chin ; 
Try  not  to  slam  the  door  when 

going  out  or  coming  in. 
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In  fact,  I  plan  to  be  so  good 
I  think  most  probably 
That  no  one,  simply  no  one, 
Will  still  believe  I'm  me! 

— Robin  M.  Whiting 
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Falling  temperatures  raise  the  spirits 

of  these  hearty  Wisconsin  MYFers. 

It's  time  again  to  enjoy  .  .  . 


A  Day  in  the 

Snow 


Caravan:  Pars  Greene 
{far  left)  loads  his  car 
outside  Scott  Memorial  Church. 


Destination  Fun:   On  fames  Galbrith's  farm   near 
Merrill,  the  16  MYFers  debarl^  in  deep  snow  for  the 
half-mile  overland  tre\  to  a  favorite  sXj  slope. 


JLjVERY  second  or  third  Saturday  throughout  central 
Wisconsin's  biting  winter,  Pars  Greene  sandwiches 
woolen  clothing  between  his  insulated  "Long  Johns"  and 
deer-hunting  outerwear,  lashes  on  heavy  rubber  boots,  and 
leads  a  well-bundled  band  of  MYFers  out  of  Merrill  for  a 
day  of  fun  and  fellowship  in  the  still,  rolling  countryside 
surrounding  the  town.  He  may  break  trail  for  a  nature  hike, 
or  to  a  secluded  farm  pond  perfect  for  ice  skating.  Other 
days  he  and  the  teens  tote  skis  and  toboggans  for  sliding 
and  horseplay  on  a  nearby  slope.  Wherever  they  go,  this 
veteran  preacher-outdoorsman  later  builds  a  crackling  fire 
and    everyone    settles    around    to    cook,    talk,    and    thaw 


Gangtvayl  A  strong  push  off  from  Mi\e  McMillan,  who's  ]ust  hopped  on 

for  a  stand-up  ride,  sends  Dan  Morris  sailing — and  squinting — through  powdery  new  snow. 

And  the  long  haul  bae\  up  the  slope?  At  a  time  li{e  this,  who  worries  about  that? 
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out.  By  nightfall,  all  are  home  again — 
Pars  to  polish  his  sermon  for  next  day  in 
Merrill's  Scott  Memorial  Methodist  Church. 
At  61,  Pars  (short  for  Parson  R.  L. 
Greene)  clearly  has  lost  little  of  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  he  had  36  years  ago  when 
he  began  his  ministry.  That  (and  the  fact 
he  raised  two  fine  boys  of  his  own)  helps 
explain  why  teen-agers  are  favorites  of  his, 
and  vice  versa.  Strengthening  this  bond  is 
the  active  MYF  program  in  which  he  leads 
them- — often  into  the  out  of  doors,  where 
he  feels  that  nature  helps  draw  the  group 
nearer  to  God  and  into  closer  tellowship 
with  each  other.  One  result:  There  rarely 
are  empty  chairs  at  Sunday-evening  MYF 
meetings.  Besides,  outdoor  excursions  are 
great  fun.  Our  photographer,  returning 
rosy-cheeked  from  the  outing  pictured  here, 
admits  parking  his  cameras  to  ride  up 
front  on   a  snow-spraying   toboggan   run! 


Obstacle:  Hopping  a  jciicf  wire  is  easy 

jor  Liicllcn  Giese,  whose  parl^a  patches  show 

she's  sl^ied  major  Wisconsin  slopes. 


Saticerman:  McMillan's  heading  for  an  "earth  landing. 


Friendly  foe:  After  an 
exhilarating  toboggan  run, 
Susy  Bayer  and  Mil{e  launch  a 
one-sided  snowball   battle. 
Guess  who'll  ivml 


Warm  glow:  It's  from 

Pars  Greene's  big  fire — 

and   their   own   good   fellou'ship. 

When  they  thaw  out,  the  MYFers 

will  cool(,  talk,.  "»d  sing 

before  heading  home. 
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Weak  link:  This  team  effort 

to  wrestle  ci  log  to  the 

fire  stalls  tvhen  Susy  Bayer 

{right^   stumbles  in   the  snotv. 

But  they'll  finally  maJ^e  it. 
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CHURCH  GAINS  123,543  MEMBERS  IN  1958-59 


The  Methodist  Church  gained  123,- 
543  members  in  the  U.S.  in  1958-59, 
shooting  total  membership  to  9,815,- 
459.  The  increase  represented  a  gain  of 
1.27  per  cent,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Albert  C.  Hoover,  director  of  the 
church's  statistical  office. 

Included  in  the  total  membership  are 
27,750  ministers,  but  not  the  1,536,419 
baptized  children  who  are  listed  as 
preparatory  members. 

The  church  actually  received  763,464 
members  during  the  1958-59  fiscal 
year — 380,204  on  profession  of  faith 
— but  losses  by  transfer,  death,  and 
other  causes  cut  the  net  gain. 

Mr.  Hoover's  report  is  based  on  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  100  Annual 
Conferences  in  the  50  states,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Cuba  (served  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Areas).  Other  statistics: 

Organized  churches — 39,236,  a  de- 
crease of  81. 

Total  contributions — $512,164,658, 
an  increase  of  $28,679,341. 

Church-school  membership — 7,154,- 
254,  a  gain  of  nearly  42,000.  Average 
Sunday  attendance  of  3,739,881  is 
nearly  55,000  more. 

WSCS  units— 31,864,  a  gain  of  579. 

Value  of  all  church  buildings — $2,- 
555,838,779,  an  increase  of  $157  mil- 
lion. 

Buildings  and  improvements — $115,- 
005,879,  a  drop  of  $4.5  million. 

Paid  on  indebtedness— $59,836,906, 
an  increase  of  $7,693,430. 

Pastors'  salaries— $91,209,722,  an  in- 
crease ol  nearly  $5  million. 

Total  benevolences- $75,498,724,  a 
gain  of  $6,251,121. 

MPH  Net  Sales,  Together 
Circulation  at  New  Highs 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
largest  denominational  publisher  in  the 
nation,  has  passed  two  new  milestones 
in  its  170-year  history. 

It  had  net  sales  exceeding  $25  million 
last  fiscal  year,  and  its  family  magazine, 
Together,  passed  the  1-million  circula- 
tion mark  in  November. 

Announcement  of  the  gains  was 
made  by  Lovick  Pierce,  MPH  presi- 
dent and  publisher,  at  the  Hoard  of 
Publication's  annual   meeting. 

Net    sales    of    $25,616,249,   he    said, 


were  Hve  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
1957-58  year.  Net  income  was  $1,174,- 
059. 

Together's  mail  subscription  totaled 
1,001,904  for  the  175th  anniversary  is- 
sue, not  including  bulk  mailings. 

The  Board  again  voted  to  give 
$600,000  to  the  Methodist  ministers' 
pension  fund. 

Other  reports  showed: 

•  Abingdon  Press  brought  out  95 
new  books  last  year  and  distributed 
2,422,420  books. 

•  More  than  6.8  million  pieces  of 
church-school  literature  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
and   148  new  items  produced. 

Bishop,    Three   Laymen   Get 
Old  St.  George's  Awards 

The  first  annual  St.  George's  awards 
— for  distinguished  service  to  The 
Methodist  Church — have  been  pre- 
sented to  Bishop  Fred  P.  Corson  and 
three   laymen. 

Bishop  Corson,  Philadelphia,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council,  head  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  spiritual  leader  of  328,814 
Methodists. 

Laymen  honored  were: 

Charles  Parlin,  Englewood,  N.J., 
vice-chairman  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches'  general  board.  [See  Wall 
Street  Lawyer,  September,  1959,  page 
27.1 

James  T.  Buckley,  Philadelphia,  for- 
mer president  of  Philco  and  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Old  St. 
Cjcorge's   Church. 

Ceorge  Ruck,  Huntingdon  Valley, 
Pa.,  former  president  of  Columbia 
Steel,  who  has  given  generously  to 
church  work  in  Germany,  Formosa, 
and  at  home. 

The  award  was  a  gold  medal  carry- 
ing the  seal  of  Old  St.  George's.  In 
future  years,  awards  will  be  limited  to 
one  layman  and  one  minister. 

Refugee  Camps  to  Close 

West  Germany  has  scheduled  the 
closing  of  all  non-CJerman  refugee 
camps  by  the  end  ot  1960  and  those  lor 
(lermans  by  the  end  of  1963. 

Nearly  13  million  persons  have 
passed  through  the  camps  since  World 
War    II    ended   in    1945,   according   to 


Werner  G.  Middlemann,  under-secrc- 
tary  of  the  Federal  German  Ministry 
for  Refugees. 

He  said  major  problems  of  those  still 
in  the  camps  are  lack  of  housing  and 
jobs. 

1961  Meetings  Proposed 

Staffs  ot  the  Church's  three  social 
action  boards,  meeting  in  Washington, 
have  recommended  they  sponsor  a  na- 
tional Convocation  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns  and  an  international  School 
on  Social  Problems  in  1961.  The  School 
would  be  held  in  Europe. 

The  staffs  represented  the  Boards  of 
Temperance,  World  Peace,  and  Social 
and  Economic  Relations.  They  also 
voted  to  continue  joint  sponsorship  of 
regional  briefing  conferences  in  Chris- 
tian Social  Relations  and  elected  Lee 
Ranck  managing  editor  of  their  news- 
letter. Contact. 

Minister   Retires    Twice, 
Accepts  Another  Job 

In  1950,  Dr.  L.  L.  Loofbourow  re- 
tired as  pastor  of  First  Church,  Rich- 
mond, Calif.  At  72,  he  had  been 
preaching  50  years. 

But  he  found  he  could  not  retire 
completely.  He  continued  helping  the 
new  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
get  a  firm  footing  in  East  Richmond, 
and  remained  as  its  pastor  until  1959. 
Then  he  retired   again. 

Now  he  has  another  job — historian 
of   the   California-Nevada    Conference. 

In  his  56  years  under  appointment. 
Dr.  Loofbourow  served  on  the  U.S. 
mainland,  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
and  in  Hawaii.  It  was  in  Honolulu 
that  he  met  and  encouraged  Syngman 
Rhee,  now  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  Mrs.  Loofbourow  was  a 
teacher-director  in  Rhee's  school  for 
Korean  girls.  Last  year,  both  received 
citations  and  medals  for  their  "devo- 
tion in  the  struggle  for  Korea's  inde- 
pendence and  freedom."  They  were 
presented  by  Korean  Ambassador  'i'ou 
Chan  Yang. 

F^r.  antl  Mrs.  Loot  bou row  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  1957. 


Korea's    ambaaador    presents    medals 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  L.  Loojbotiroiv. 
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Bishop   Watts 1890-1959 

Bishop  Watts  Dies 

Nebraska  Area  Bishop  H.  Bascom 
Watts  died  November  3  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  three  days  before  his  69th  birth- 
day. He  had  been  elected  to  the 
episcopacy  in  1952. 

The  bishop  suffered  a  cerebral  throm- 
bosis August  31,  but  seemed  to  have 
recovered.  He  filled  most  of  his  duties 
until  hospitalized  two  weeks  before 
his  death. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  a  son. 
Dr.  Ewart  G.  Watts  of  First  Church, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Sterling  F.  Wheeler  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Contributions   Increase 

Members  of  49  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  denominations  in 
the  U.S.  gave  $2,352,159,290  to  their 
churches  in  1958,  an  increase  of  seven 
per  cent  over  1957. 

A  National  Council  of  Churches  re- 
port showed  gifts  for  benevolences 
amounted  to  20.2  per  cent  of  the  total, 
slighdy  less  than  $474  million. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  had  the 
highest  per-capita  giving — $243.95 — of 
the  40  Protestant  groups  reporting. 
Next  highest  were  Seventh-day  Acl- 
ventists,  $217.31,  and  Pilgrim  Holiness 
Church,  $194.85. 

Per-member  giving  of  The  Methodist 
Church  was  $52.18. 

Satan  P/c/cefs  Church 

Police  and  members  of  a  church  in 
Elgin,  111.,  came  face  to  face  with  the 
devil  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning. 

Satan  carried  a  sign  reading:  "Four- 
square Church  Is  Unfair  to  Sin — Be 
My  Friend  and  Don't  Attend." 

Police,  checking  a  report  that  a 
picket  was  interfering  with  freedom 
of  worship,  found  the  devil  was  really 
the  15-year-old  son  of  a  Sunday-school 
teacher.  His  masquerade  was  intended 
to  promote  interest  in  the  school's  pro- 
gram. Church  officials  said  it  worked. 


Warns  Alcohol  Claims 
'Most  Brilliant  People' 

Alcohol's  principal  victims  are  "our 
most  brilliant  people,"  warns  Dr.  C. 
Nelson  Davis,  a  Philadelphia  psychi- 
atrist. 

"Alcoholism  is  a  disease  of  the 
station-wagon  set  and  is  not  confined 
to  Skid  Row  bums,"  he  told  100  per- 
sons attending  a  National  School  of 
Alcohol  Studies  and  Christian  Action 
in  Litde  Rock,  Ark. 

In  another  discussion  of  drinking 
problems.  Dr.  George  Maddox,  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Millsaps  College, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  said  the  problem  has 
become  a  matter  of  "dealing  not  only 
with  liquid  in  a  bottle  but  with  the 
whole   life  of  man.  " 

Dr.  Everett  Tilson,  professor  of 
biblical  theology  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, recommended  that  Methodists 
use  the  Bible  "as  the  spur  to  creative 
thinking  and  courageous  action" 
against  alcohol. 

'Do  Nothing'  Churchmen 

"It  is  heartbreaking,"  said  Dr.  Rob- 
ert G.  Mayfield  to  200  lay  leaders  at 
a  Northeastern  Jurisdiction  assembly, 
"to  see  the  large  number  of  men  who 
accept  responsibilities  in  the  church 
and  then  do  nothing  about  them."  He 
is  general  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Lay  Activities. 

New  Assignment 

Bishop  W.  Angle  Smith,  Oklahoma- 
New  Mexico  Area,  will  also  supervise 
Methodist  programs  in  the  Santiago 
Area  (Panama,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Costa 
Rica)  until  a  successor  to  Bishop  Julio 
Manuel  Sabanes,  Santiago,  Chile,  is 
selected.  Ill  health  forced  Bishop  Sa- 
banes  to    retire. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of   Interest   to  Methodists   Everywhere 

JANUARY 

1-3 — National  Conference  on  Spiritual 
Birth  and  Growth  for  Laymen,  Ken- 
tucky  Lake,   Ky. 
3 — Celebration   week  closes  for   175th 
anniversary       of       The       Methodist 
i  Church. 

5-7 — Annual    meeting.    Board    of    Edu- 
cation, Atlantic  City,   N.J. 
12-22 — Annual      meeting.      Board      of 
Missions,   Buck   Hill   Foils,   Pa. 
!       22-25 — Council  on  World  Service  and 
I  Finance,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

j  27-29 — Annual  meeting.  General 
Board  of  Temperance,  Washington, 
D.C. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  Pro- 
gram—  The  Golden  Cord  of  Service, 
by  Esma  Rideout  Booth;  Circle 
Program — Your  Light  Has  Come, 
by  Beulah  Reits. 


Vincent  P.  Clar/^e,  judicial  Council 
member  from  1939  to  1948,  has  been 
recalled  to  sit  on  the  church's  "Supreme 
Court."  A  Winchester,  Mass.,  latvyer, 
he  replaces  the  late  /.  Ernest    Will{ins. 


Asks  Concerted  Effort 
to  Reach  Common  People 

The  Methodist  Church,  says  Dean 
Walter  G.  Muelder  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  must  make  a  "con- 
certed and  persistent  effort"  to  reach 
workers,  small-income  families,  and 
persons  of  lower  education. 

This  is  necessary,  he  told  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Christian  Educa- 
tion, "or  we  cannot  win  the  cities  nor 
keep  the  countryside." 

Dr.  W.  McFerrin  Stowe,  pastor  of 
St.  Luke's  Church,  Oklahoma  City,  told 
delegates  the  church  faces  the  same 
crisis  as  public  schools  in  buildings  and 
personnel.  He  said  Methodists  would 
need  $50  million  worth  of  new  church- 
school   facilities   in   the   next  20   years. 

Evangelistic  Campaign 
Wins  13,000  Commitments 

A  three-day  evangelistic  campaign 
in  the  Southern  California-Arizona 
Conference  resulted  in  about  13,000 
commitments,  according  to  reports 
from  most  of  the  403  participating 
churches. 

Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy  hailed 
the  visitation  program  as  "the  greatest 
thing  we've  ever  done  in  the  Confer- 
ence .  .  .  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit  in 
our  churches." 

Commitments  included  3,833  confes- 
sions of  faith  and  reaffirmation  and 
3,758  pledges  to  join  membership- 
preparation    classes. 

More  than  14,500  laymen  were  among 
the  15,425  participants  in  this  Sharing 
(lod's  Ciood  News  crusade. 

'Ghettos  of  Single  Women' 

Metropolitan  churches  are  being 
challenged  by  "great  ghettos  of  single 
women,"  a  National  Council  of 
Churches  official  has  declared. 

Dr.  Jon  L.  Regier  told  a  Congrega- 
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'Sour    godliness    is    the    devil's    religion" 
—JOHN  WESLEY 


Inachcrtcnt  announcement  by 
our  minister:  "Next  Suntlay,  I  will 
preach  my  last  sermon  in  this  Lenten 
series.  The  choir  will  sing,  Noiv  All 
My  Woes  Arc  Ova:" 

--SIhs.     L,\ri!\    .JoiiNsroN.    .S7.     I'fiiil.    Mii/n. 


A  mother,  interested  in  her  son's 
learning  some  prayers,  gave  him  a 
tract  put  out  by  the  church  board. 

Some  nights  later  she  was  pleased 
to  hear  him  recite  a  prayer  at  dinner. 

"Amen,"  he  concluded.  "This 
prayer  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
Board  ot  C'.hurches." 

— E.    IUtii     Zua,\.\.v..     Whittnr.    Cnhf. 


Mary  Lou's  brother  had  set  a  trap 
for  birds,  and  Mary  Lou  cried  be- 
cause she  thought  it  cruel.  I5ut  one 
day  she  cheered  up;  her  mother 
asked  why.  "Well,"  the  girl  replied, 
"I  prayed  for  Rob  to  be  a  better  bov. 
Then  I  prayed  that  the  trap  wouldn't 
catch  any  birds." 

"That  was  right,"  her  mother  as- 
sured her. 

"And  then,"  fmislud  the  little 
girl,  "I  just  went  out  and  kicked  that 
old  bird  trap  all  to  pieces." 

M  Mi.riiiiii;    Dwvsox.   I\!t.    Vcriioii.   .Uo. 


1  he  preacher  was  admonishing  his 
flock  on  the  evils  of  avarice. 

"And  remember,  my  friends,"  he 
warned,  "there  will  be  no  buying  or 
selling  in  heaven." 

An  elderly  gentleman  in  a  back 
pew  muttered: 

"That's    not    where    business    has 
gone,  anyway." 
— Mks.  M.  (i.  N'li  laniK,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Sluiic  your  favorite  church-related 
chucl{le  u'ith  other  TociiTiiEU 
readers.  If  it's  picl^ed  jor  publica- 
tion, you'll  receive  $5. — Eds. 


tional  Christian  Church  meeting  in 
Harttord,  Conn.,  that  with  the  increas- 
ing number  of  single  girls  "we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  strange  social 
phenomenon  of  communities  that  are 
predominantly  made  up  of  detached 
v\omen." 

They  live,  he  said,  "in  a  matriarchal 
society  that  generally  recognizes  the 
detached  woman  as  having  somehow 
fallen  short  of  the  goal  of  being  head 
of   the   family." 

Dr.  Regier  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  NCC's  Division  of  Home  Missions. 

CWS  Needs  $2,575,510 

Church  World  Service,  a  department 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
has  asked  the  nation's  major  Protestant 
groups  to  give  $2,575,510  for  its  work 
next  year. 

About  80  per  cent  of  this  budget 
will  finance  CWS  material  aid,  im- 
migration services,  and  distribution  oi 
U.S.  surplus  food  overseas,  where 
emergencies  last  year  were  described  as 
"unequalled  since  the  Hungarian 
crisis." 

Methodist  Plane  Cracks  Up 

'Lhe  Rev.  Curran  L.  Spottswood  es- 
capetl  injury  recently  when  his  plane, 
Circuit    Rider    VI,    cracked    up    while 
landing  on  a  dirt 
road   in   the   Phil- 
ippines. 

The  Methodist 
missionary  -  pilot 
was  enroute  to  a 
remote  village  to 
get  a  seriously  ill 
minister,  District 
S  u  p  e  r  i  n  - 
tendent  Felix  Te- 
lan,  and  fly  him 
to  a  hospital  for 
treatment. 
Mr.  Spottswood,  a  native  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  has  been  in  the  Philippines  since 
1946.  This  is  the  third  crack-up  from 
which  he  escaped  unhurt.  In  1949  and 
1950,  two  ambulance  planes  crashed 
and  were  virtually  destroyed.  While 
Circuit  Rider  VI  was  extensively 
damaged,  it  is  being  restored  to  flying 
condition. 

Mr.  Spottswood  said  there  was  no 
landing  Held  near  Marbel,  his  destina- 
tion, but  there  was  a  dirt  road  two 
miles  north  of  the  town. 

"Just  as  the  plane  landed  and  touched 
down  at  about  50  miles  per  hour,"  he 
told  the  I)oard  of  Missions,  "the  grass 
on  one  side  threw  the  plane  into  a 
tuo-foot  ditch  and  then  into  the  mud 
on  the  other  side.  Because  of  shoulder 
straps,   I   was   not   injured." 

As  pilot  of  the  Methodist  "air 
force"  in  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Spotts- 
wood has  logged  more  than  1,000  (ly- 
ing hours  on  mission  business.  He  is 
married  and  has  five  sons. 


Mr.  Spottswood 


Staff  Members  Endorse 
Plan  Uniting  3  Boards 

Staf?  members  of  the  General  Boards 
of  Temperance,  World  Peace,  and 
Social  and  Economic  Relations  have  en- 
dorsed a  plan  for  uniting  the  three 
agencies. 

Endorsement  came  after  a  series  of 
meetings  of  top  executives  with  mem- 
bers ot  the  Co-ordinating  Council.  The 
Council  must  approve  the  plan  and 
submit  it  to  the  General  Conference 
next  April   tor  ratification. 

No  decision  has  been  made  on 
whether  the  new  agency — one  name 
suggested  is  the  Board  ot  Christian 
Social  Concerns — will  have  a  single 
general  secretary  or  one  for  each  of  its 
divisions.  StatT  members  favor  a  plan 
which  would  allow  tor  these  principal 
divisions:  1  )  temperance,  health,  antl 
welfare;  2)  peace  and  world  order;  3) 
human  and  economic  relations. 

Also  undecided  is  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed agency  s  home  office.  It  is  under- 
stood Washington  and  Chicago  are 
being  considered. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Taylor,  general 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  World  Peace 
and  spokesman  for  the  staffs,  said, 
"Successful  operation  of  the  plan  de- 
pends on  provision  for  adequate 
financing   by   the  church." 

Methodist  Women  Are 
National  WCTU  Officers 

Two  recently  elected  officers  ot  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  are  Methodists. 

Mrs.  T.  Roy  Jarrett  of  Richmond. 
Va.,  was  named  vice-president-at-large, 
and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Powell  of  Evanston. 
111.,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Both  women  are  active  in  church 
affairs  and  have  been  interested  in 
the  temperance  movement  since  chikl- 
hood. 

Each  is  the  daughter  of  a  iormer 
WCTU  leader. 

Mrs.  Jarrett  frequently  works  with 
her  husband,  who  is  evangelist  of  the 
\'irginia  Conference.  They  have  fi\e 
children.  She  is  a  member  ot  Reveille 
Church,  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Powell,  whose  late  husband  was 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  Conference, 
was  first  elected  national  treasurer  in 
1952.  She  is  a  member  of  First  Church, 
I'.\  anston. 


•^^m"^ 


.Mrs.    jarrett 


Mrs.    Powell 
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Robert    C.    Glazier,    Springfield,    Mo., 
who  recently  joined  the  TR/IFCO  staff. 

McKendree  Improvements 

Trustees  of  Methodist-related  Mc- 
Kendree College,  Lebanon,  111.,  have 
tenatively  approved  a  long-range  master 
development  plan. 

Several  new  buildings  are  planned, 
including  a  chapel,  residence  halls,  ad- 
ministration and  science  building,  a 
social  center,  a  student  union,  an  in- 
firmary, and  a  power  plant.  Present 
structures  on  the  grounds  of  the  131- 
year-old  school   date  back  to   1890. 

Observe  Heritage  Day 

An  estimated  19,000  Protestants  filled 
Freedom  Hall,  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  hear 
Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  deliver  a  Chris- 
tian Heritage  Day  sermon. 

The  widely  known  Methodist  evan- 
gelist [see  'Grace,  Grass,  and  Gump- 
tion,' January,  1959,  page  33]  spoke  on 
Our  Heritage  in  Christ. 

A  2,000-voice  choir  sang  A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God  as  part  of  the 
Reformation  Day  observance. 

Church  Income  Gains 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lugg,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  on  World  Service 
and  Finance,  reports  receipts  for  gen- 
eral church  funds  are  running  well 
ahead  of  last  year. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  income  was  8.44  per  cent 
higher  than  the  comparable  period  of 
1958-59.  Seven  general  funds  handled 
by  the  Council  showed  gains,  two 
others  decreases.  The  Fellowship  of 
Suffering  and  Service  showed  the 
largest  increase,  39  per  cent.  World 
Service  had  a  3.72  per  cent  gain. 

'Christ  on  the  Mountain' 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
reserved  224  acres  of  the  Black  Hills 
National  Forest,  south  of  Spearfish, 
S.  Dak.,  as  a  potential  site  for  a  statue, 
Christ  on  the  Mountain. 

The  statue,  with  inscriptions  on   its 


base  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
is  being  sponsored  by  a  nonsectarian 
group  headed  by  U.S.  Senator  Francis 
Case,  a  Methodist.  It  will  be  erected 
at  no  cost  to  the  government. 

Mark  Mission  Anniversary 

Arrival  of  Protestantism  was  a  "turn- 
ing point  in  the  history"  of  his  country, 
a  Republic  of  Korea  official  has  de- 
clared. 

The  occasion  was  a  government- 
sponsored  celebration  of  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  Protestant  mission  work 
in  Korea.  Another  official  hailed  the 
Protestant  church  as  "one  of  the  strong 
bulwarks  of  our  republic." 

Sixty  missionaries,  15  of  them  Meth- 
odist, were  honored  by  the  government 
at  the  celebration. 

Methodists  cited  for  more  than  30 
years'  service  were:  Miss  Marion  Con- 
row,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Miss  Annie 
Howard,  Kathleen,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Maud 
K.  Jensen,  New  Cumberland,  Pa.;  Miss 
Esther  Laird,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Miss  Sadie 
Moore,  Jefferson,  Ga.;  Miss  Mary  Ross- 
er,  Sylacauga,  Ala.;  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Sauer,  Circleville,  Ohio; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Shaw,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Euline  S.  Weems, 
Hamlet,  N.C. 

Other  Methodists  cited,  whose  par- 
ents or  grandparents  also  had  been 
Korean  missionaries,  were:  Mrs.  Carl 
W.  Judy,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Mrs. 
James  H.  Moore,  Johnson  City,  N.Y.; 
Robert  C.  Sauer,  Painesville,  Ohio, 
aud  Dr.  C.  D.  Stokes,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Wants  Unions,  Churches 
to  'Work  More  Closely' 

Victor  Reuther,  United  Auto  Work- 
ers official,  urges  labor  unions  and 
churches  to  "work  more  closely  to- 
gether." He  added: 

"The  program  of  the  church  should 


YOU'U  ENJOY 
YOUR  TRIP 
IMMENSELY! 


ABROAD 


WHEATON 
TOURS 

EACH 
YEAR 


Dr.  David  A.  Loc/{miller,  new  president 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  JJ niversity,  tvas  in- 
ducted into  office  by  Bishop  Herbert 
Welch,  president  of  O IVU.  1905-1916. 


1.  Spring  Bible  Lands  Cruise— March 

2.  Suminer  Bible  Lands  Cruise— June 

3.  Europe  and  Scandinavia — July 

4.  South  America — July 

Daily  lectures  by  tour  leader.  Fine  Christian  fellow- 
ship. Write  today  for  fkee  bulletin.  Specify 
which  tour. 

Address:   Dr.  Joseph  P.  Free 

V\^HEATON   TOURS 

BOX  468,   Dept.  TOlO  WHEATON,    ILLINOIS 

Our  1960  Holy  Land  and  European  tours  will  include 
Oberammergou  Passion  Play.  Tours  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  Grand  Canyon  and  Canadian  Rockies. 


for  CHOIR    PULPIT 

designs     of     ever- 
asting     good     taste, 
for    Junior,     Senior 
Choirs     and     Clergy. 
Send     for    free 
catalog. 

arriey     vestments 
1828  Church  St. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Anmica'4  Lovelte^  Loiu  P/iiccd 

Rugs  "tf"  Carpet 


^kf^^  a  Square  Foot 

The  Maqic  0(4on  Way^ 

...By  letting  us  reclaim  the  Valuable  Wools  and 
Materials  in  Your  Old  Rugs,  Carpets,  Clothing. 
Like  Millions  of  Olson  Customers,  you,  too,  can 
have  thick,  luxurious.  New  Reversible  Broad- 
loom  Rugs  or  wall-to-wall  Carpeting  at  big 
Factory-to-You  Savings.  We  Add  New  Wool. 
YOUR  CHOICE  of  49  lovely  Tweeds,  Solid 
Colors,  Florals,  Early  American  and  Oriental 
patterns.  Ovals  .  .  .  regardless  of  colors  in 
your  materials.  ANY  SIZE  IN  A  WEEK  up 
to  18  feet  wide,  seamless,  any  length. 
Monthly  Payments  if  desired.  You  risk  nothing 
by  a  trial.  Our  85th  year. 

Moil  Coupon  or  Postcard  to  Nearest  Address 
I 1 

I  C  P  C  C    ^^w  Money-Saving  Olson  j 
!■  I«CC    Catalog  in  full  colors  | 

I  Model  rooms,  decorating  ideas.  Gift  Coupon. 

I  Your  Name 

'  Address ^ 

I  Town state 

I  OLSON  RUG  CO.,    Dept.  k-97 

I  CHICAGO  41    -   NEW  YORK  1    ^   SAN  FRANCISCO  8 
I      ILLINOIS       •     NEW  YORK     •         CALIFORNIA 
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Look  How  Easily  You  Can  liHake 
$TrC^  wifh  CREATIVe 
#9  EVERYDAY  CARDS 

Youmake75eon  each  *1. 25  "Fabnlovis  Parchment' 
Ensemble  of  24  fine  quality  birthday  cards.  No 
experience  needed  to  make  S75.00  on  100  in  spai 
time.    Let  friends  choose  from  143  newest  $1.00 
and  $1.25  assortments.  Studio-style  and  Keli 
pious  jirt.-etinK3.  clever  Gift  Novelties  — and 
you  will  make  more  money  plus  Honus  Gifts. 

Just  SendYour  Name  for  Samples 

Send  no  money.  Mail  coupon  for  FKb^E  Stationery 
sumples.  Assortments  and  Gift  on  approval.  Get 
SI. 00  Dutch  Set  on  FREE  offer  for  acting  qnirkty. 

I     CREATIVE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.    '56-N 
I     4401  West  Cermak  Road.  Chicago  23.  III. 

j  with  i\  Gift  Set  on  FKEE  otler  for  beinK  prompt 

I  NAME 

I  AUURESS.__ 

I  GIT Y - ---^_^-^^-^- -^TATK 


Peivs,  Pulpit  G  Chancel 

FURNITURE         a 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


-    PENNINGTON    -i 

.\tftlnniist     College     Preparatory     School     for 
Hoys.    Owned    by    the   I\eiv  Jersey   Conference. 

Christian  college  i)rei)arutory.  Fully  accreditiMl 
t'liides  7-12.  Tlioioutih  prepaiation  fur  collene  in 
-siiiiill  I'la.sse.s.  Development  ill  reading.  Individual 
unidancf.  Spacious  campus,  attractive  huiUiiuKs. 
Mnrh-rate  rate.  Kndowcd.  Kst.  1S3S.  New  term  Feh. 
I  Wiilr  fnr  catald-. 
Charles    R.    Smyth.    D.D..    Box   45.    Pennington.    N.J. 


Two  Year  College  Granting  Asso.  in  Arts   Degree 

Coed.  Fully  accredited.  Transfer  and  career 
courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts.  Business  Administra- 
tion, Merchandising,  Engineering,  Secretarial,  Medi- 
cal    Secretarial.      Courses      in     art.      drama,      music. 

W  e  s  I «» y    1'  o  1 1  <»  ^  « 

Career  counseling.  Activities  program.  Chorus, 
band.  Sports,  pool.  Dorms.  N.Y.C. — 160  miles; 
Phila.  -7.S  miles.  O^ncd.  controlled,  supported  by 
Peninsula  Conference.  Established  1873.  Catalog. 
J.    Paul    Slaybaugh,    LL.D.,    Pres.,    Dover    16,    Del. 


Write  for  catolog  and  somple 
swatcbes.  Fine  materials;  beau- 
tiful tailoring;  fair  prices.  Men- 
tion whether  for  pulpit  or  choir, 
and  give  name  of  church. 

Dc'MouIin  Bros.  &  Co. 

I  103  S.  4th  St.        Greenville,  111. 


In  Steel  or  Wood 
FOIDING  TABLES  / 

4  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      / 
WAND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICIS     ( 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  52      SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


25* 


CAVALENTINESffor 

■  III  Make  Extra  Money  with 
^^^0  Greeting  Cards  ALL  YEAR 

Stnd  only  25c  for  Si)ccial  Offer  of  50  assorted  Valen- 
tines. Lot  us  prove  you  can  make  $50.00  or  more  any 
lime  of  the  year  shov/inK  friends  best  greetinK  card 
sellers  for  Mother's.  Father's  Day,  Easter,  liirthtlays, 
all  occa.sions.  Big  line  of  Gifts.  Stationery.  Samples 
on  approval.    Sfnr)  '25c  for  Valentine  Speeial  todav. 

MIDWEST  CARD  CO.  'oitf.  ^rs-'sV^'oiiti:;:.":. 


Sm£«  ISe9  lEADINC.  DESIGNERS  and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS      m 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS  i  BRONZE  TABLETS 

'PAvne-spieRS  sgudios 

48-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATERSON     8,  H.  I. 


lie  earned  right  into  the  ;)hup.s,  imiK;,, 
and  mills.  Ministers  probably  would 
win  more  converts  this  way  than  in 
just  preaching  from  their  pulpits." 

The  speaker,  a  Methodist,  addressed 
a  Methodist  Conference  on  Christian 
Social  Relations  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 
He  is  special  assistant  to  his  brother, 
UAW  President  Walter  Reuther. 

Drop  Caravan  Program 

The  caravan  jirogram  of  the  P)oard 
of  Education's  Youth  Department  is 
being  discontinued  after  21  years. 

Director  Joseph  W.  Bell  said  chang- 
ing needs  of  churches  and  growing  in- 
terest in  other  types  of  voluntary  serv- 
ice  prompted  the  decision. 

Since  the  program's  inception,  4,519 
young  people  have  served  as  caravan- 
ners,  reaching  more  than  a  million 
persons  in  some  2,000  churches.  Par- 
ticipation declined  in  recent  years.  Last 
summer  only  84  college  students  and 
20  adult  counselors,  in  teams  of  five, 
visited  145  churches  to  help  strengthen 
their  ministry  to  youth. 

New  programs  to  replace  the  cara- 
vans are  under  consideration. 

Churches  Agree  to  Merge 

Representatives  of  the  10U,000-mem- 
ber  American  Unitarian  Association 
and  the  Uni\ersalist  Church  of  Amer- 
ica, with  75,000  members,  have  ap- 
proved merger  of  the  two  groups. 

The  combined  body,  to  be  called  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  will 
become  official  in  May,  1961,  if  union 
is  ratified  by  members.  The  new 
church's  constitution  states  that  its  pur- 
[lose  is  "to  cherish  and  spread  the  uni- 
^•crsal  truths  taught  by  the  great 
prophets   and    teachers   ol    hiunanitv." 


GUEST  TICKETS 

Guest  tickets  for  persons  who 
wish  to  attend  the  I960  (jeneral 
("onference,  to  be  held  in  Denver 
April  27  to  May  11,  now  are 
available.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Rev.  J.  Otis 
Young,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago 
11,  111. 


World  Peace  Board  Honors 
Dr.  Soc/cmon,  Dr.  Boss 

The  Board  of  World  Peace  has  cited 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  and  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Boss,  Jr.,  for  distinguished 
service. 

Dr.  Sockman,  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York,  has  been  Board 
chairman  for  more  than  30  years.  Dr. 
Boss,  after  more  than  20  years  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  now  heads  the  Board's 
United  Nations  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  office. 

The  citations  were  presented  by 
Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Park  Ridge, 
111.,  Methodist  Church. 

Court  OKs  Chapel 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  construction  of  a  nonde- 
nominational  chapel  at  the  Whitaker 
State  Orphans'  Home,  Pryor,  Okla., 
does  not  violate  state  law  banning  the 
use  of  public  money  for  church  matters. 

The  Court  said  that  separation  of 
church  and  state  does  not  mean  "to 
compel  or  require  separation  from 
Cod." 

Plaintiffs   in    the   case    had    sued    to 


I'.xtcnor  li'idls  of  the  nciv  Covcnty\  Cathcdiol ,  ivhuh  ii'ill  icpluic  the  hindnuiil^ 
destroyed  by  bombs  in  World  War  //,  are  near  eonipletion  in  Coventry,  lingland. 
Rtiins  of  the  old  Cathedral  {lower  right)   rioii'  eneonipass  an  attraetii>e  garden. 
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prevent  construction  of  the  $126,000 
chapel  using  funds  Ictt  to  the  state  by 
a  Prvor  banker. 

Advanced-Study  Grants 

The  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 
has  made  three  grants  from  the  Harry 
R.  Kendall  Fund  for  advanced  studies 
in  health  and  welfare. 

One  purpose  of  the  Fund,  set  up  by 
the  late  Evanston,  111.,  philanthropist, 
is  to  train  leaders  for  service  among 
needy  Negroes. 

Recipients  were  Miss  Roberta  1. 
Reid,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  Miss 
Margaret  L.  Price,  Rapidan,  Va.,  both 
studying  social  work,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
E.  Darensbourg,  CJramercy,  La.,  serv- 
ing a  residency  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology in  Freeman's  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Double  Award  Winner 

Tall,  attractive  Marcia  Jean  Lubbers, 
23,  is  unique  among  the  thousands  who 
have  received  scholarships  from  the 
General  Board  of  Education.  She  is  the 
only  one  to  receive  both  the  National 
Methodist  Scholarship  and  the  John  Q. 
Schisler  award  for 
persons  planning 
to  be  Christian- 
education  direc- 
tors. 

Miss       Lubbers 
received    the    first 
honor      at      Ohio 
Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, where  she  was 
graduated  with  a 
bachelor's    degree 
Miss  Lubbers       j,-,    sacred    music. 
Now  she  is  in  her 
final  year  at  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology,   working   for   a   master's 
degree  in  religious  education. 

At  12  she  was  pianist  for  the  pri- 
mary department  of  her  home  church. 
First  Methodist,  Plainwell,  Mich.,  and 
a  beginners'  class  teacher.  In  MYF,  she 
held  many  posts,  later  she  was  church 
organist — and  valedictorian  of  her 
high-school  class. 

At  Ohio  Wesleyan,  she  was  deep  in 
church  and  campus  activities,  yet 
earned  part  of  her  way  by  being  a  sec- 
retary, baby  sitter,  and  waitress. 
.\cademically,  she  was  on  the  dean's 
honor  list. 

Now  she  combines  classroom  work 
with  that  of  Christian-education  direc- 
tor at  Central  Church  in  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Dedicate  Bells  Honoring 
Reformation  Leaders 

Several  thousand  Protestants,  many 
from  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  attended 
the  service  in  Speyer's  Memorial 
Church,  Heidelberg,  Germany,  when 
ei<rht  Reformation  Bells  were  dedi- 
cated  at  an   impressive  ceremony. 


The  Miirti/i   Luther  Bell 

Each  bell  honors  a  man  who  ad- 
vanced Protestantism — Luther,  Calvin, 
Zvvingli,  Melanchthon,  Adolphus,  But- 
zer,  Ursinus,  and  Bader.  They  hang  in 
a  215-foot  tower,  replacing  ones  that 
were  removed  during  World  War  II. 
The  largest,  named  for  Martin  Luther, 
weights  7/2  tons. 

Col.  Harold  H.  Schulz,  U.S.  Army 
chaplain,  preached  the  dedication 
sermon,  describing  the  bells  as  "sym- 
bols of  our  faith."  Speyer's  Memorial 
is  known  as  the  mother  church  of 
Protestantism. 

Americans  Wed  Too  Young? 

Americans  are  marrying  too  young 
and  without  adequate  preparation,  says 
a  Minnesota  county  district  judge. 

Theodore  B.  Knutson's  report,  read 
to  21  judges  and  70  clergymen  attend- 
ing the  Minneapolis  Pastors'  Action 
group,  asserted    that: 

•  In  60  per  cent  of  the  divorces 
studied,  one  or  both  parties  were  under 
21. 

•  In  almost  every  case,  these  young 
people  had  no  pre-marriage  counsel- 
ing. 

•  Their  knowledge  of  sex,  for  the 
most  part,  was  of  the  "back-alley  va- 
riety." 

•  \'ery  few  had  a  church  wedding. 

Board  Helps  268  Churches 

The  Board  of  Missions  has  helped 
268  local  churches  raise  |20.4  million 
for  building  programs  in  12  months, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Alton  H.  Lowe, 
director  of  the  Board's  professional 
fund-raising  service.  This,  he  said, 
brings  to  $123  million  the  amount 
raised  in  the  last  seven  years. 

"The  flood  of  requests  for  fund- 
raising  services  continues  unabated,"  he 
added.  "All  signs  indicate  the  demand 
will  probably  go  on  indefinitely." 

New  Asbury  Letters  Found 

Dr.  J.  xManning  Potts,  editor  of  The 
Upper  Room,  reports   40   litde-known 


Pulpit  robes 


i)  IN  THE  SPIRIT 

OF  WORSHIP 

A  complete  srW-i'tiint 
(►I  approve<l  pulpit 
robe  styles  in  a  wiilc 
range  of  carefully  se- 
lected fabrics.  Vt'rito 
today  for  FREE  cata- 
logue P.13;  CF-13 
(  r.ontiriii.'itioii    U«il>es  )  , 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CHAMPAIGN,  HL,  1000  N.  MARKET  ST. 
HIW  YORK  1,  H.  Y.  CHKACO  1,  III.         lOS  ANCtlES  28.  CAl. 

366  Fif*  A».  228  K.  USiile  St.      1634  H.  Cahuoga  tM. 


Correspondence 
Notes  and  Envelopes 


EACH  SHEET  WITH 
A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR 
CHURCH,HOSPITAL, 
SCHOOL,  CLUB,  Etc. 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  only 

per  box  of  24  sheets  and  24  envelopes. 

Generous  profits  for  your  church  group,  club,  or 

school.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and  tested 

MONEY  MAKING  Plan,  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Depl.    A 

1020  West  94th  St.  Chicago  20.  III. 


DIRECT  ■  TO  •  CHURCH  PRICES 


24"  Beauty-Brass  CROSS 

Regularly  $75.00 

Popular 


$ 


Square-Base 


NOW 


49 


95 


14"  Matching  Candlesllcls,   Reg.  $70  Pair         $49.95 

I?"  lA,.lcW,r,a  Flower  Vjies.  Reel.  $70  Pair  $49,95 


REDUCTIONS    ON 


CHANCEL  SCARFS 

FOR  PULPIT    -     ALTAR     -     and 
COMMUNION  TABLE 

Free  Catalogs  on  Ful)  Altar»a'e  &  Scarf  Linns 

J.  P.  REDINGTON  and  COMPANY 

DEPT.  750  ..  SCRANTON  2,  PENNA. 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY?  S^'hai^ 

ically  inclined.  Full  or  part  time.  Grind 
scissors  and  shears  the  NEW  Modern  Grind 
Right  Method.  Very  low  initial  investment 
to  get  started.  Be  your  own  boss.  Write 
for     information; 

GRIND    RIGHT    METHOD    INC. 

3115     Hassler    St.    Dept.    T 

Dayton    20,   Ohio 


RAISE  FUNDS 

»50  To  $1500 

For  Your  Group  or  Yourself 


■^ 


m 


Kitten 

Sugar  Shaker 

SI. 00 


Easter  Ass't. 
14  Cards  Si.2S 


r||e<leiikamp 

GREETING  CARDS 

Sin$,  stationery,  Wrapplne$ 

No  e\perit'ni-e  needed. 
OrKanizations.  house- 
uives,  older  folks,  stu- 
doiils  make  money  fast. 
Hems  sell  on  siRllt. 
Quality  KUaranteed. 
Write  for  Postpaid  sal- 
able Samples  on  approval; 
FllEK  calaliiK  and  Fund 
Ilaisinj;  Oui'te. 

HEDENKAMP 

361  Broodway,  Dept.  TO-4 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


&I 


Bible  Verse 
21  Cards  $1.00 


FREE  Gift  Offer 
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CLASSIFIED   ADS 

75<    per   word — $10.50    minimum 

MinimuJll  i-huiKl' — J1IJ.5U  (14  wnriiM.  7""'  cacli  addi- 
tional weud.  rl.OSING  SIX  WKKKS  1  .N  ADVANCK 
or  I'lBI.ICATlON"  lllth).  CASH  MIST  ACCOMPANY 
Al.l.    OIUIKKS, 


BOOKS    WANTED 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  liaker  Book  House, 
Dept.   TG,   Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan. 

FOR  PHOTO  FANS 

YOUR  FILMS  ARE  PRICELESS.  .  .  .  Eight 
King  size  prints  .  .  .  45i ,  Twelve  .  .  .  60(-, 
Processing  Free.  For  finest  in  lifetime  quality, 
sparkling  photos,  send  your  films  to  Wisconsin 
Film  Service.  Dept.  TC-1.  West  Salem. 
Wisconsin. 


HELP  WANTED 

WOMAN— SUPERINTENDENT  for  church  re- 
lated business  women's  home  in  Chicago.  Give 
details  on  experience,  references.  church 
aftiliation  and  personal  data.  BOX  NO.  70 
TOGETHER. 

YOUNG  MINISTER,  METHODIST— Ordained 
-  to  work  with  young  people  and  assist 
Minister,  beginning  around  the  first  of  the 
year.  Size  of  church  850;  place,  Washington, 
D  C.  For  further  information  communicate 
with  Mr.  Carl  Hamrick,  2213-39th  Place,  N.W.. 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 

LARGE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  Metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.,  desires  full  time  Youth 
Director.  Some  experience  necessary.  Good 
salary.  Apply,  Minister  of  Education,  8758 
Georgia    Avenue,    Silver    Spring,    Md. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  for 
medium-sized  Methodist  Church  in  Chicago 
suburb.  Special  emphasis  on  youth  work.  Send 
resume    TOGETHER    BOX    71. 

TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN  on  the  staff  of  the 
International  Oflice  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
of  a  worldwide  welfare  missionary  organiza- 
tion. First,  a  general  assistant  to  the  Director. 
To  the  qualified  person  such  a  position  could 
develop  into  an  opportunity  of  worldwide 
service  to  cover  28.000  children  in  38  countries. 
It  would  require  a  very  high  type  person  of 
executive  ability,  writing  skill  and  a  willing- 
ness to  utilize  to  the  utmost  every  talent  a 
man  possessed.  Second,  a  writer  of  feeling 
with  a  love  for  children  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  them.  Please  write  to  Box  511, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Christian  Children's  Fund. 

OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
.Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Diamonds, 
Silverware.  Spectacles.  FREE  Information. 
ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth  Bldg..  Chicago  2 

RESORTS 


VENICE— ON  GULF— FLORIDA.  Tourist  rooms 
$:i  single,  $4  double.  Mrs.  Suter,  Venice, 
Box  765. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 

AN  UNUSUAL  GIFT— Ideal  for  Christmas. 
Family  coat  of  arms.  Virginia  Webb,  1803 
Gramorcy    Place,    Hollywood    28,    California. 

STAMPS 

TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN  I  Israel— Iceland 
Vatican  Assortment  Plus  Exotic  Triangle 
Set — Also  Fabulous  British  Colonial  Accumula- 
tion- -I'lus  Large  Stamp  Book — All  Four  Offers 
Free — send  10'  to  Cover  I'ostage.  Approvals 
included.  Empire  Stamp  Corp.,  Dept.  TO, 
Toronto,   Canada. 


UNITED  STATES  COMMEMORATIVE  collec- 
tion, 25-lOf';  100-$1.00.  Worldwide.  500-$1.00: 
l,000-$2.00.  Approvals.  James  Vaughan,  St. 
Petersburg    7T,    Florida. 

TOURS 

AFRICAN  SAFARI  AND  SEMINAR,  including 
Passion  Play  and  visits  to  missions.  Summer 
1060.  Enroll  soon.  Dr.  Nora  Thompson,  2237 
County  Line,  Ardmore,  Penna. 

NOW  EUROPEAN-PALESTINE  tour,  including 
Near  East  and  Passion  Play  with  experienced 
conductor  and  reliable  travel  bureau.  Rev. 
Lester  K.  Welch.  320  Hamilton  St..  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


letters  ot  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  have 
been  uncovered.  Dr.  Potts  is  editing 
the  letters. 

Several  of  the  finds,  four  of  which 
have  never  been  published,  were  in 
the  Ridgley  Collection  in  Baltimore's 
Lovely  Lane  Church.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Charles  Ridgley,  devout 
Methodist  and  church  patron. 

Another  group,  once  published  in 
the  New  Yor^  Advocate  and  Jouynal, 
was  among  the  papers  of  Major 
Thomas  Morrell,  Revolutionary  War 
hero,  preacher,  and  friend  of  George 
Washington.  He  accompanied  Coke, 
Asbury,  and  Dickins  when  they 
pledged  allegiance  to  President  Wash- 
ington and  the  young  republic.  |  See 
painting,    November,    1959,    page    35.] 

The  other  letters  were  found  in  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  Library  and 
among  papers  of  Christopher  Fryc,  one 
of  Asbury's  preachers  and  a  presiding 
elder. 

Methodist  Minister,  Rabbi 
Teach  TV  Bible  Course 

Some  LDI'O  persons  now  are  taking 
a  college  course  in  the  Old  Testament 
over  TV  in  Washington,  D.C.  Teachers 
are  a  Methodis.t  minister  and  a  rabbi. 

The  hour-long  Saturday  telecast  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Capital  Area 
Council  of  Churches  in  co-operation 
with  Methodist-related  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Bauman.  professor 
of  religion  at  American,  who  pioneered 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Together's  Club  for  Method- 

ists 100  or  more  years  old 

adds 

the    names    of    nine    more 

old 

folks    to     its    honor     roll 

this 

month: 

Mrs.    F,.    D.    Leasurc, 

100. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Vesta  Verncr.   10^ 

Su- 

wanee,   Ga. 

Mrs.      Annie      Bonnv, 

105. 

Canute,  Okla. 

John   H.  Deishcr,    100. 

Dcn- 

vcr,  Colo. 

1 

Mrs.  Amanda  Shipe  Wr 

ight. 

102,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Ella  Elvira  White, 

102, 

Woodville.    N.C. 

Mrs.  Martha  M.  Bowen, 

100, 

Washington,   D.C. 

Mrs.    A.    W.    Garfoot, 

100, 

Wilmore,  Ky. 

Mrs.     Joseph     Rohrer, 

100, 

Hagerstown,   Md. 

i 

Names  of  other  members  will 

be     listed      as     received 

from 

readers. 

a  successlul  T\'  Bible  class  on  the  lilc 
of  Christ  last  year,  is  the  instructor; 
his  assistant  is  Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner, 
spiritual  leader  of  Washington's  Tem- 
ple Sinai.  [See  Bible  Study  by  Tclc- 
t'!S!07i,   September,    1959,    page    62.] 

Historic  Bible  Gift 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  has  given 
a  Bible  once  owned  by  John  Wesley 
to  Wesley  Theological  Seminary, 
Washington,   D.C. 

The  Bible  bears  the  notation,  "J.  W. 
1751,"  in  Wesley's  handwriting.  It 
came  from  England  in  1882  as  a  gift  to 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  serv- 
ices dedicating  the  Seminary's  new 
1465,000  library. 

Church  Expands  Mission 
Work  in  Eastern  Cuba 

To  reach  thousands  almost  un- 
touched by  Protestantism,  The  Method- 
ist Church  has  begun  an  evangelistic 
campaign  in  eastern  Cuba's  rugged 
Sierra  Macstra  Mountains. 

Despite  Fidel  Castro's  threats  to 
"throw  out  all  Americans,"  Methodist 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  lay  workers 
are  moving  into  the  area.  Churches 
and  missions  in  towns  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  are  being  used  as  a 
base. 

The  campaign  was  launched  at  the 
1959  session   of  the  Cuba   Conference. 


CAMER.\  CLIQUE 

A  Day  in  the  Snow:  Take  another  look  at 
tlii^  l>icl<>rinl  oftniiiig  on  page  64  and  you'll 
agree  it's  a  mistake  to  slow  voi/r  camera  during 
cold-;reather  months.  Winter  photo  excursions 
can  ftav  of}  Iiandsoniely — //  voii  keep  a  few 
precautions  in  mind.  One:  If  JHissible.  keep 
your  camera  under  your  coal  except  when  in 
use.  This  helps  keep  lubricated  moving  parts 
fron]  stiffening.  (Professionals  in  polar  regions 
ri)tim'e  all  grease  from  shutters.)  Two:  Don't 
litrallir  on  your  camera.  Moisture  may  con- 
dense there  and  freeze.  1  hree:  Don'l  count  on 
using  your  flasli  outdoors  in  really  cold  weather 
unless  the  battery  is  fresh.  Finally,  if  yon  plan 
to  shoot  inside  and  out  in  the  same  session. 
sdi'c  outdoor  shots  for  last.  Going  from  cold 
to  warm  temperatures  fogs  lenses,  a  condition 
wliiili  max  not  i  tear  up  for  15  minutes. 


lUic    aic    pholo    (icdils    for    this    issue: 

Cover — J.Kk  H.  Aniohl  •  1 — Carlos  Elmer, 
Arizona  lliKlnva\s  •  14 — Wide  Woilil  •  31 
Cen.  L. — Boston  I'liiieisity  Photo  .Service  • 
32  15ot.  Panel,  L  to  R,  first,  A'aiimieei  Foto- 
Servite;  third,  Clarence  J.  Senian;  fourth, 
Barr  Studio  •  33  R. — Hush  M.  Roberts  . 
37,  43  Cen.— Three  Lions  .  38,  39  Bot.,  40, 
41,  42,  43  Top,  44  Bot. — Lewis  R.  Dennis  • 
39   Top,  44   Top   &   Ceii. — Hiram    G.   Conger 

•  43  Bot.— Lau.  Kuok  Ding  •  47 — Elmer  Clark 

•  48  Top.  Brown   Brothers;  Bot.,  United   Press 

•  49 — Lihrars  of  Congress  •  (>8  Bot. — Audio- 
Photo  Se^^i<e  •  72  Bot.— RNS  •  77-87— Bob 
korop|>.  Piiblix  I'ix  •  79 — Mrs.  Wallace 
Learned  •  20-23,  58,  64-67,  76— George  P. 
Miller. 
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All  items  are  offered  on  a  money-back  guaranty. 
Prices  are  postpaid.  Kindly  enclose  payment  and  mention  that  you  saw 
the  item  in  Shopping  Together.  We  would  appreciate  receiving  word 
about  your  experiences  with  our  advertisers. 


Stopping  Together 


This    Record 
belongs    to: 
JIMMY 

McDonald 


ft 

This    Record 

belongs    to: 

BARBARA 

BARNES 

Collector's  Item — Great  little  gift  fur 
the  '"Gramoplione'  group — personal  rec- 
ord labels  for  identifying  one's  own  col- 
lection. Helpful  when  sharing  or  pooling 
records.  Black-and-white  gummed  labels 
are  only  IV2"  long,  so  they  won't  cover 
titles.  500  in  plastic  box,  $2.  Add  14c 
for  air  mail. 
Bruce  Bolind.   Montrose  28.  Calif. 


Brass  Cross  Bookmark — In  line  with 
the  Scandinavian  trend,  here's  a  unique 
bookmark  with  a  Norse  feeling — a  bold, 
gleaming  solid-brass  cross  (2V2"  long) 
with  hammered  design.  It's  fitted  with  a 
black  and  white  woven  strap  for  sturdy 
service  to  the  most  diligent  reader.  11.50. 
Swedish    Crafts.    Lindsborg.   Kans. 


Rover's  Raincoat — When  it  rains  cats 
and  dogs.  Rover  needn't  shake  water  on 
the  furniture  if  he  has  his  own  plastic 
dog  raincoat  trimmed  in  red.  Comes  in 
12.  14,  16  and  18-inch  lengths.  Measure 
from  neck  to  base  of  tail.  Specify  name 
and  size.  $1.29. 
Decorama-T,  240  E.  92nd  St., 
Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 


Bedside  Caddy — To  keep  necessities  at 
hand  when  you're  ill.  Tucks  between 
springs  and  mattress.  Has  four  small 
pockets,  one  large,  for  tissues,  medicine, 
glasses,  cosmetics.  Children  can  store 
play  materials  in  it.  Choice  of  blue,  rose, 
or  mint.  ^1.50. 
Medford  Products,  Box  39T, 
Bethpage,  N.Y. 


Portable  Immersion  Heater — Visiting 
with  Baby?  Here's  a  time-saver.  Boil 
the  water  for  heating  his  bottle  in  two 
minutes.  Just  plug  this  handy  heater 
into  any  socket.  Nice  for  making  instant 
coffee,  tea,  soup  right  in  the  cup,  too  $1. 
Barclay  Distributors.  Dept.  160, 
86-24    Parsons   Blvd..   Jamaica.   N.Y. 


Mule  Ear  Chairs — Quaint,  low-priced 
decorator  chairs.  Sturdy,  handcrafted  ash, 
curved  ladders,  woven  cane  seats,  35" 
tall.  Seat,  16x131/2",  IIW  high.  Mini- 
mum order,  two.  Unpainted,  2  for  $9.90. 
Natural  finish,  2  for  $11.90.  Sent  to  you 
express  collect. 
]ef]  Elliot,  Dept.  TG4, 
Statesville,  N.C. 


Personal  Address  Labels,  1000  for  $1 

Any  message  up  to  4  lines  neatly  printed  in 
black  on  white,  gilt-edgred  gummed  paper,  IV2 
in.  long.  Padded  and  packed  with  2%  in.  plastic 
box.  Quite  possibly  the  best  label  value  you  can 
find.  (Note  we  tell  you  our  sizes.)  1000  for  $1 
ppd.  Any  5  or  more  orders,  80c  each.  Any  10, 
rSc;  any  25  or  more,  60c  each.  Via  air,  add  21c 
per  1000.  Write  for  quantity  discounts.  Guar- 
anteed. Prompt  delivery.  Bruce  Bolind,  11  Bolind 
Bldg.,    Montrose    28.    Calif.     Thank    you    kindly! 


Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want,  up 
to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both  sides 
of  your  Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker — in  perma- 
nent raised  letters  that  shine  bright  at  night ! 
Fits  any  mailbox — easy  to  install  in  a  minute. 
Rustpi-oof — made  of  aluminum:  baked  enamel 
finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  Your 
marker  shipped  within  48  hours.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Only  $1.95  postpaid 
from  Spear  Engineering  Company,  363  Spear 
Bldg.,   Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 


500  E • LABELS  25( 

500  gummed  econom)'  Libels  printed  in  black  with 
ANY  name  and  address,  25*  per  set!  In  two-tone 
plastic  gift  box,  55*  per  set.   5-day  service. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS-500  FOR  50( 

Superior  quality  paper  witli  rich-looking  gold  trim, 
printed  with  ANY  name  and  address  in  black.  Thought- 
ful, personal  gift;  perfect  for  your  own  use.  Set  of  500, 
50ct.  In  rwo-tone  plastic  box,  COi*.  48-houf  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  bock. 
We  pay  the  postage. 


Walter  Drake  c\^°L„^Srnrfo, 


Colo. 


■S  TVJV-^ 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR  bmilK>  Uiali.  (lipi.  ^l.l^.s. 
OvtT  22o  sizes  in  stock!  Choice  leatlier.  iiandlaced.  flex- 
ible, smartly  styled  and  quality  made.  Ited.  Smoke. 
Taffytan.  White.  Blaek.  Xo  extra  charges  for  the  hard- 
to-fit!  .\11  purcliases  .sul>je''t  to  exeliange  or  money-hack. 
Kast  delivery — COD's  accepted.  P''actor,\-to-,\ou  Special 
Otter;  S.-i.H.j  plus  50c  post.  MOCCASIN-CRAFT.  58-YA 
Buffum  St.,   Lynn.    Mass. 
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S(c/(ii!g  new  adventures  in   the 
niicio-jtingle,  fledglings  scientist 
jini   Williunis  positions  a  slide  for 
study  ii'ith  his  45()-poiver 
hobbyist's   model. 


A  peek  at  the 


"5k     W^ 


ID 


Ai 


.BOUT  THE  TIME  iKiional  Dr. 
Lemuel  CniUiver  is  supposed  lo  have 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of 
Eillipul  and  captured  by  a  nation  oi 
peo[)le  just  six  inches  tall,  a  flesh-and- 
blood  Dutchman  named  Anton  van 
Leetiwenhoek  was  ending  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scientific  careers  of 
all  time.  He,  too,  had  discovered  a 
strange  miniature  world.  Hut  its  crea- 
tures were  real,  not  like  the  imaginary 
Lilliputians  Jonathan  Swift  described 
in  Gulliuer's  Travels.  And  the  truth 
was  far  stranger  than  fiction. 

Leetiwenhock's  passkey  to  this 
liitlest  world  was  the  microscope, 
which  in  his  day  (around  1700)  was 
still  crude.  Yet  with  tiny  lenses  he 
ground  by  hand,  Leeuwenh(;ek  first 
studied  and  diagrammed  bacteria  and 
first  acctirately  described  red  blood 
corpuscles.  Through  the  microscope, 
a  whole  menagerie  (jf  tiny  living 
things  popped  into  his  sight.  No 
wonder  this  self-taught  scientist 
gladly  gave  up  a  business  career  to 


s[iend  a  lifetime  peermg  into  this 
littlest  world. 

Although  Lecuwenhoek  has  been 
called  the  father  of  microscopy,  the 
microsco|X's  he  used  to  make  little 
things  big  were  inferior  to  many  low- 
cost  models  now  designed  for  hobby- 
ists. Methods  of  collecting,  preparing, 
and  preserving  specimens  for  study 
also  are  vastly  improved.  As  a  result, 
beginners  today  can  see  everything 
Lecuwenhoek  could — and  more. 

What  is  there  to  see.''  An  incom- 
plete list  woukl  more  than  fill  the 
pages  1)1   this  magazine.  Merely  ob- 


Name  Your  Hobby 

Whotever  your  hobby  specialty,  it 
probably  will  be  mentioned  some 
month  soon  in  Name  Your  Hobby, 
which  appears  on  page  61  of  this 
issue.  Why  not  scan  the  current 
listings?  Readers  there  are  eager 
to  swap  experiences;  just  write 
to    any    of    those    named. — EDS. 


serving  the  living  things  found  in  a 
small  bottle  of  pond  water  can  keep 
amateur  scientists  busy  for  months. 

That  pond-water  sample,  for  in- 
stance, might  contain  hydras,  among 
the  most  fascinating  of  water  crea- 
tures. To  the  naked  eye  they  usually 
look  like  greenish  threads  attached 
to  underwater  stones  or  vegetation. 
Under  a  microscope,  they  resemble 
palm  trees — but  their  gentle  waving 
"branches"  really  are  tentacles  which 
grab  and  sting  the  hydras'  prey.  Then 
the  victims  are  thrtist  into  a  mouth 
at  the  top  of  the  trtink  and  eaten.  All 
this  action  is  easily  seen  in  even  a 
low-power  microscope. 

You're  also  likely  to  find  sorne 
water  fleas,  often  nicknamed  micro- 
k)bsters  because  of  their  thin,  tran,s- 
parent  shells.  Since  you  can  see  right 
through  them,  these  are  favorite  ob- 
jects of  study,  especially  the  variety 
known  as  Daphnia.  A  microscope  lets 
you  see  the  tiny  heart  beating,  blood 
llowmg,  even  food  being  digested! 
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That's  typical  of  the  microscopic 
world.  Even  the  green  scum  at  a 
pond's  edge  shows  up  as  beautiful 
seaweed-like  plants  in  many  varieties. 

This  littlest  world  has  lured  thou- 
sands of  people  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds, including  those  with  no 
previous  scientific  know-how  and 
scientists  with  decades  of  training  be- 
hind them.  Such  vital  breakthroughs 
in  medicine  as  the  Salk  vaccine  have 
come  largely  through  the  electron 
microscope,  able  to  magnify  more 
than  300,000  times.  (At  this  degree  of 
magnification,  the  common  housefly 
would  be  about  I'/z  niiles  long.)  By 
studying  ultra-miscroscopic  particles 
and  cells,  scientists  say  they  hope  to 
uncover  many  of  the  secrets  of  life. 

For  the  average  hobbyist,  however, 
the  old-fashioned  microscope — resem- 
bling the  one  pictured  on  page  76 — is 
powerful  enough.  What  counts  most 
is  a  sharp  lens,  for  high  magnification 
is  useless  if  you  can  see  only  a  hazy 
blur.  For  under  $30,  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  satisfactory  microscope  magni- 
fying up  to  about  600  diameters; 
some  of  the  best  buys  are  200  or  300- 
power  models  with  distortion-free 
lenses.  For  many  observations,  espe- 
cially of  such  things  as  insects,  crys- 
tals, and  textiles,  magnifications  of  25 
to  100  diameters  are  sufficient. 
Leeuwenhoek  made  some  of  his  most 
important  discoveries  with  lenses 
magnifying  only  50  times. 

Many  microscopes  come  as  part  of 
sets  containing  accessories  and  pre- 
pared slide  sets  made  up  of  textile 
fibers,  plant  sections,  and  animal  and 
insect  parts.  From  these,  scores  of 
amateurs  advance  rapidly  into  mak- 
ing their  own  slides  of  living  things 
and  familiar  objects. 

Blood  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
substances  for  slide  making.  And  it 
is  blood  that  teaches  many  novices  an 
important  lesson:  slide  making  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  looks.  Best  results  are 
possible  only  when  certain  basic  rules 
are  followed.  For  example,  blood  cor- 
puscles are  so  numerous — about  2  bil- 
lion per  ounce  of  blood — that  blood 
samples  should  be  diluted  to  get  a 
clear  look  at  them.  Staining  makes 
the  different  kinds  of  cells  stand  out 
even  better. 

But  many  interesting  slide  objects 
need    little    special    preparation.   Try 

Frost  on  a  window?  A  fancy 

fishing  lure?  Actually,  this  bright 

abstraction  is  glycine,  a  normally 

colorless  crystalline  acid,  as 

seen  through  polarizing  discs. 
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taking  a  microscope  and  a  patch  of 
black  velvet  outside  in  a  snowstorm. 
Let  both  cool  to  air  temperature. 
Then  catch  a  flake  on  the  cloth — and 
get  a  close-up  look  at  its  delicate 
beauty.  Or  study  salt,  hair,  fabrics, 
bread  mold,  yeast,  thistles,  pollen, 
sand,  fingerprints,  paper,  onion  skin, 
insect  wings,  and  spices,  all  easily 
obtained.  Even  ordinary  chemicals 
ofTer  an  endless  variety  of  shapes 
and  patterns.  Simply  viewing  them 
through  polarizing  discs  such  as  were 
used  to  take  the  color  pictures  on 
these  pages  can  make  any  crystal  for- 
mation a  marvelous  kaleidoscope  of 
color. 

Most  micro-hobbyists  eventually 
specialize.  Collections  of  slides  of  dia- 
toms are  especially  popular.  These 
tiny  plants  live  in  shells  having  sym- 
metrical designs,  usually  in  such  geo- 
metrical figures  as  circles,  squares, 
and  triangles.  Some  brands  of  tooth 
paste,  tooth  powder,  and  metal  pol- 
ish contain  millions  of  fossilized  dia- 
tom shells — about  as  convenient  a 
source  as  you  could  hope  for. 

But  before  you  specialize,  or  even 
shop  for  a  microscope,  read  up  on  the 
subject.  Among  beginners'  books  in 
print  are  Fun  With  Your  Microscope, 
by  Ramond  F.  Yates  (Appleton, 
$2.75),  The  Microscope  Made  Easy, 
by  A.  Laurence  Wells  (Frederick 
Warne,  $3),  Exploring  With  Your 
Microscope,  by  Julian  D.  Corrington 
(McGraw-Hill,  $4.95),  and  a  paper- 
back by  Johnson  and  Bleifeld,  Hunt- 
ing With  a  Microscope  (Sentinel, 
95^).  You'll  also  find  a  department  on 
amateur  microscopy  in  Nature  Maga- 
zine, published  10  times  a  year  by  the 
American  Nature  Association,  1214 
i6th  St.,  NW,  'Washington  6,  D.C. 
Subscriptions  are  $5  yearly. 

Once  you  get  started  with  a  micro- 
scope, you'll  never  run  out  of  interest- 
ing new  subjects  to  investigate.  The 
microscopic  world  is  so  vast  that  new 
discoveries  are  being  made  every  day, 
even  by  amateurs.  Whatever  your 
special  interests,  you'll  soon  marvel 
that  even  this  incredibly  complex 
littlest  world  is  perfectly  organized 
and  regulated.  Like  the  expanding 
universe  too  vast  for  the  largest  tele- 
scope, the  micro-world  shows  the  un- 
mistakable touch  of  God's  guiding 
hand. 

This  rich  pattern  might  pass 
for  a  lush  tropical  plant— but, 
again,  it's  a  crystalline  substance, 
l-glutamic  acid,  magnified 
less  than  80  times. 
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Churches  in  Area  Face  Delinquency  Crisis 

Crowded  Areas  Expanding 
Their  Youth  Programs 


Jay  Sharp  Photo 

Santa  Clans  (who  look^s  stii/^ingly  lH{e  Director  Norman  O.  Edwards)  is  not  allowed 
to  mal{e  his  rounds  at  Bethany  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  until  he  has  received  a 
thorough   physical  checl{   up  from    two    eery   interested   and   efficient   young   patients. 


'Builders'  Asked  to  Help 

With  construction  rapidly  progressing 
on  the  new  Faith  Methodist  Church  in 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  a  call  has  been 
issued  to  the  New  Haven  District  Build- 
ers' Club  to  extend  financial  aid  to  this 
congregation. 

The  Missionary  and  Church  Extension 
Society  is  asking  1,000  individuals  to 
give  $10  or  more  by  May  1,  1960. 

The  church  is  being  constructed  on  an 
eight-foot  plot  on  Clintonville  Road.  The 
project  started  with  the  purchase  of  a 
parsonage  in  1956;  then  a  meeting  room 
was  added. 


the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  M.  Atkinson 
of  Englewood,  N.J.,  took  more  than  700 
pictures  and  have  prepared  four  separate 
hour-long  programs  on  Palestine,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Lebanon-Syria-Jordan. 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  Reformation  Day 
preacher  at  a  Jersey  City  observance  at 
Emory  Church  and  is  the  author  of  What 
the  Church  Offers  You. 

He  was  guest  preacher  at  Petworth 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  when  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Ardis  Cannon,  was  honored 
on  her  30th  anniversary  as  organist  and 
choir  director. 


Take  700  Pictures  on  Trip        '^"'se'  Rising  in  Africa 


On  their  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East, 


Bishop's  New  Number 

With  the  removal  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  to  the  new  Interchurch 
Center,  the  switchboard  extension 
WA  9-7530  is  no  longer  available 
to  Bishop  Newell's  office.  The  new 
number  will  be  WA  4-9300,  Ex- 
tension 20. 


"Like  the  ever-present  drum  beats  in 
the  night,  tiie  pulse  of  Africa  is  rising," 
writes  the  Rev.  Avery  C.  Manchester  from 
Jadotville,  Belgian  Congo. 

World-wide  communion  was  an  im- 
pressure  exp>erience,  according  to  Mr. 
Manchester,  with  Christians  gathering  "in 
the  open,  in  mud  and  stick  hits,  in  mud- 
brick  chapels  and  large  city  churches" 
all  partaking  of  the  sacrament. 

The  mission  is  severely  hampered  by 
lack  of  funds,  he  states,  pointing  out  that 
to  help  meet  the  needs,  $15,000  a  year 
for  the  next  three  vears  must  be   raised. 


Churches  in  congested  areas  are  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  youth  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  is  Club  86  at 
Park  Avenue  Church,  New  York  City, 
where  a  group  of  teen-agers  comes  in 
from  the  streets  each  Friday  night. 

There  are  about  50  members,  one-half 
Catholic  and  the  other  half  Jewish  and 
Protestant.  It  includes  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Speakers  from  the  armed  forces  have 
attracted  large  audiences  as  did  a  dis- 
cussion of  drug  addiction  with  a  former 
addict  participating. 

The  group  was  started  about  two  years 
ago  by  a  young  adult  fellowship  whose 
members  serve  as  advisers.  Sponsorship 
is  shared  by  the  East  Side  Neighborhood 
Youth  Branch  of  the  YMCA. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Clarke,  pastor,  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  when 
he  states  that  the  program  has  turned  the 
sights  of  these  youngsters  in  a  constructive 
direction. 

The  delinquency  battle  lines  were  drawn 
on  a  community-wide  scale  at  a  rally  of 
more  than  100  Protestant  churches  at 
Metropolitan  Community  Methodist 
Church. 

More  than  700  persons  attended  the 
opening  session  when  Mayor  Wagner 
called  on  the  churches  to  provide  spiritual 
leadership  for  the  city's  youth. 

The  following  day  250  delegates  from 
60  churches  formulated  plans  for  organ- 
izing programs  and  stimulating  youth 
work. 

Protestant  Council  and  New  York  City 
officials  participated  in  the  conference 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Joshua 
O.  Williams  of  Salem  Methodist  Church, 
general  chairman.  Newark  Conference 
Methodist  men  were  challenged  by  Rock- 
land County  Judge  Herbert  E.  Henion  to 
accept  responsibility  for  juvenile  conduct. 


Guest  Tickets 

Those  desiring  guest  tickets  for 
the  I960  General  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Denver,  April  27-May  11, 
should  send  requests  to:  the  Rev. 
J.  Otis  Young,  740  Rush  Street, 
Chicago  1 1,  Illinois. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Ransom, 
professor  of  ecumenical  theology  at  Drew, 
delivered  the  Tipple  Lectures  in  Christian 
Biography  on  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Bishop 
Charles  H.  Brent,  Archbishop  Nathan 
Soderblom  and  Archbishop  William 
Temple. 

•  Dr.  Talcott  Parsons,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Relations  at  Har- 
vard College,  was  the  first  lecturer  at 
the  Colloquium  series  in  the  graduate 
school  on  "A  Sociologist's  Approach  to 
Religion." 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  McLaughlin, 
general  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Chaplains  and  a  former  Newark  Con- 
ference district  superintendent,  interviewed 
students  interested  in  the  chaplaincy.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  are  451  Methodist 
chaplains  serving  the  military  and  128 
in  civilian  posts. 

•  Dr.  Erika  Dinkier- Von  Schubert,  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  is  delivering  six  University 
Lectures  on  "The  Image  of  Christ  and 
Man  in  the  Art  of  Western  Europe." 

•  Mrs.  Mand  K.  Jensen,  missionary 
from  Korea,  the  first  woman  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  full  membership  in  a  Meth- 
odist Conference,  is  a  candidate  for  a 
doctor's  degree.  Also  a  student  is  The 
.Methodist  Church's  first  woman  ilistrict 
superintendent,  Miss  Gusta  h.  Robinett, 
a  missionary  to  Sumatra,  Indonesia. 

New  Horizons 

"By  means  ot  .i  i)  1,000  gift  and  the 
free  labor  of  four  of  us  all  summer, 
the  church  has  a  new  altar,"  writss 
the  Rev.  Jack  Grenfell  of  South  Park, 
Church.  Hartford,  Conn.  Only  the 
plastering  and  electrical  work  was  done 
by  professionals.  The  altar  appointments 
are  being  given  as  memorials. 


first  (Us inch,  I'l/ssiiic,  N./.,  officicili  M. 
Hiiii'cy  iind  N.  Ciirliss  and  Ministers  j. 
Iru'in  and  A.  T .  Smith  stand  by  tuo  oj 
eight  staincd-^lass  nindotcs  in   sanctuary. 


$22,558  Given  to  Bethany 

New  York  East  Conference  churches 
contributed  $22,558  to  Bethany  Dea- 
coness Hospital  at  the  annual  Donation 
Day  service.  By  districts  the  totals  were: 
Brooklyn  North,  $13,406;  Brooklvn 
South,  $6,9.51;  New  Haven,  $910;  New 
York,  $1,311. 

•  An  attractive  Chinese  nurse,  who  es- 
caped from  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
who  is  known  as  the  Florence  Nightingale 
of  the  Far  East,  is  studying  nursing  tech- 
niques at  the  hospital.  She  is  Pearl  Lee, 
50,  who  will  be  here  a  year  "to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  American 
nursing  to  help  the  people  of  Asia." 

Centenary  Notes 

The  administration  building  has  been 
named    for    President    Edward    W.    Seay. 

•  Richard  N.  Hey,  supervisor  for  mar- 
riage and  family  living  for  the  Marriage 
Council  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  on  The 
Problems  of  Getting  Ready  for  Marriage. 

•  Radio  Station  WNTI  has  renewed  op- 
erations for  the  second  year  from  3  to  7 
p.m.,  at  91.9  on  the  FM  band. 

•  The  John  M.  Reeves  Student  Union 
Building  is  part  of  a  television-film  pro- 
gram. Industry  on  Parade,  produced  for 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Its  wood  construction   is  featured. 

•  The  yearbook,  Hacl{,  placed  secontl  in 
the  25th  annual  contest  of  the  Columbia 
University  Scholastic  Press  Association. 

•  The  college  was  host  to  the  22nd  an- 
nual conference  of  the  New  Jersey  Junior 
College  Association;  also  the  Stutlent 
Government  Conference  which  repre- 
sented six  junior  colleges. 

Celebrates  Centennial 

A  pilgrimage  to  a  church  dedicated  to 
worship  in  1861  was  part  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  Trinity  Methodists 
in  Newark,  N.J. 


(\  F.  Korker  Photo 

Oldest  member  Xcif  Yor/(  l-'.ast  Confer- 
ence, the  Rer.  John  Henry  Bell,  91,  re- 
tired, paints  for  a  hobby.  He  recently 
exhibited    a    picture    in     Westport.    Conn. 


Moratorium 

As  many  Supplement  readers 
know,  we  have  many  pictures 
waiting  for  publication.  The  out- 
look does  not  look  bright  because 
we  cannot  stretch  the  space  for  all 
of  them  as  much  as  we  would  like 
to.  We  ask  your  patience  because 
in  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  use 
most  of  them. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  sev- 
eral facts  about  pictures.  Snapshots 
usually  cannot  be  reproduced  an'd 
pictures  on  tlull-hnish  paper  are  too 
liim.  As  for  subject  matter,  people 
in  action  make  the  best  material. 
Ask  yourself,  "Would  this  picture 
interest  me  if  it  concerned  some 
other  church.-" 

So  please  semi  only  large,  clear, 
glossy    prints    with    an    interesting 

^"^j'^"-  M.  F.  D. 


Formerly  knov\n  as  the  First  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  of  Newark,  the  church 
was  organized  with  37  charter  members 
who  met  in  a  d;)\\nt(>\\n  hall  until  their 
first  building  was  erected  on  Hill  Street 
in   1861. 

The  congreg.ition  started  a  Mission 
Church  on  Clinton  Hill  which  later  was 
expanded  into  the  present  structure. 


Carols  from  the  tower  of  First  Church, 
Rutland,  Vt.,  echoed  from  this  10-foot 
replica  erected  on  the  lawn  by  church 
members  to  spread  the  Christmas  message. 
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A  double-barreled  surprise  was  on  the 
program  of  the  Centennial  banquet  at 
the  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.  church.  A  "mys- 
tery soloist"  had  been  advertised — a  bari- 
tone who  has  been  soloist  u  ith  the  New 
Haven  Symphony  orchestra  and  a  number 
of  Oratorio  Societies.  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  pastor — the  Re\-.  Dr.  Edgar  N.  Jack- 
son. At  the  same  time  the  parish  sur- 
prised him  by  dedicating  the  20-page 
anniversary  booklet  to  him. 

Waste  of  the  year:  to  purchase  and 
ecjuip  a  summer  camp  and  not  allow  chil- 
dren to  come  to  it.  Because  of  lack  of 
adult  counselors  at  one  of  our  Area  train- 
ing camps,  36  children  were  turned  away. 
Call  your  Conference  Board  of  Education 
NOW  and  xolunteer  for  next  summer. 

The  Patchogue  N.Y.  MYF  raised  $110 
at  a  Car  Wash  for  the  MYFund  and  local 
missionary  work. 

It  is  the  Rew  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Janss 
now.  The  pastor  of  the  Great  Neck, 
N.Y.,  church  has  earned  his  I^li.l).  degree 
at    New   York    Uni\ersity. 

The  Centennial  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Staten  Island,  included  dedication  of  a 
redecorated  sanctuary  by  Bishop  Newell. 
The  second  phase  of  the  building  pro- 
gram will  include  construction  of  an  edu- 
cation luiit. 

Community  Methodist  Church,  Jackson 
Heights.  N.Y.,  held  a  week's  celebration 
of  its  40th  anniversary.  Speakers  at  three 
of  the  five  events  were  Bishop  Nev\elh 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Whyman,  district 
superintendent;  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H. 
Alderson  of  Bridgeport,  former  district 
superintendent;  and  the  Re\ .  Dr.  Lester 
W.  Auman,  former  pastor  and  district 
superintendent. 


Methodist  women  of  Demarest,  N.J  , 
who  put  their  talents  to  work  to  earn 
$1,000  tov\ard  a  new  church  are  cited  in 
an  article  in  November  Woman's  Day 
entitled  A  New  Church  From  an  Old 
Parable.  The  women  crocheted,  cooked, 
and  servetl  as  taxi  drivers. 

After  hearing  an  appeal  from  Bishop 
Newell,  Mrs.  Caroline  G.  Adams  of  the 
Community  Methodist  Church,  Bayside, 
N.Y.,  raised  $20  from  her  classes  at  the 
Bayside  Junior  High  School  for  the  Bovs' 
Camp  Project  near  Pusan,  Korea.  Most 
of    her    students    are    Jewish   or    Catholic. 

At  their  third  annual  Alcohol  Institute, 
more  than  50  New  York  East  Conference 
youth  leaders  reaffirmed  their  stand  for 
total   abstinence   from   alcohol. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Howard  Callahan,  a 
retired  resident  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  has 
been  named  Chaplain  Emeritus  of  Meth- 
odist Hospital  of  Brooklyn. 

Newburgh  District  Superintendent 
John  M.  Pearson  and  Mrs.  Pearson  are  the 
grandparents  of  Allison  Ruth  Aldrich 
born  September  24  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nine  persons  v\  ho  have  been  members 
of  Diamond  Hill  Church,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn.,  50  years  or  more  were  honored  at 
a  recent  service. 

Triple  anniversary  at  Fifth  Avenue- 
State  Street  Church,  Troy:  150th  of  State 
Street,  125th  of  Fifth  Avenue,  10.5rd  of 
German  Methodist  Episcopal.  The  cele- 
bration also  marked  the  34th  anniversary 
of  the  union  of  the  churches. 

Every  Protestant  family  in  Pi)nd  Eddy, 
N.Y.,  has  been  gi\en  a  six-month  sub- 
scription to  ToGKTHER.  The  projcct 
is  underwritten  bv  the  Official  Hoard  and 
the   WSCS. 


Bishop  Herbert  Welch  commissions  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Dassing  as  missionaries. 
Dist.  Sitpt.  R.  E.  Neff  and  Pastor  F.  /. 
Yetter,    Iri'imjtnn    (X./.l    Church,    icatch. 


An  illuminated  cross  given  in  memory  oj 
the  Rer.  and  Mrs.  (J.  F.  Snyder  by  their 
four  sons  is  iinreiled  at  Fordham  Church, 
New  Yorl(  City.  He  was  pastor  1924-1946. 


Smoke  Gets  m  Your  Eyes  could  be  the  happy  theme  song  of  church 
officials  as  they  set  fire  to  mortgages.  Abore,  Bishop  Newell  sets 
aflame  the  mortgage  on  the  $502^05  education  unit  at  Chatham. 
N.J.  Watching  (I.  to  r.  I  are  three  building  campaign  chairmen. 
C.  /.  Buesing,  W.  /.  Riley,  /.  R.  Gritzan.  Lay  Leader  R.  H. 
Ramsey   (holding  urn  I,  the   Bishop.  District  Superintendent  Paul 


M 
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Callender,  Pastor  W .  F.  B.  Rodda,  Trustee  President  .4.  K.  Bennett. 
In  picture  at  right  mortgage  on  $125,000  education  building  at 
Union  Church,  Tctotva  Borough,  N.f.,  is  burned  in  presence  of 
II.  to  /■.  I  District  Superintendent  H.  N.  Smith,  Trustees  President 
.V.  /)'.  C.ool{,  I^iy  Leader  W.  Johnson,  Financial  Secretary  .4.  Ruth- 
erjord.  Treasurer  H.  T.  Foster,  and  the  Rer.   T.  B.  Perry,  pastor. 
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HERE  AND  THERE  BY  CAMERA 


Area  Methodists  Visit,  Build,  Dedicate,  and  Bring  Gifts 


1,1-  in  \'.  Kofod  Photo 

The  Rev.  Leon  V.  Kojod  of  Woodwere 
Church  visits  with  Pies.  W.  V.  S.  Tubman 
of  Liberia  during  African    mission   tour. 


rickeiuT  Studio 

Singers  at  the  Lal^c  Champlain  350th  anniversary  festival  were  members  of  the  youth 
choir  from  the  Ltidlow  (Vt.)  Church.  The  event,  marked  by  a  special  united 
Protestant  service,  attracted  a  large  crowd  and  was  enjoyed  by  many  Vermont  Methodists. 


Miss  Sue  Stanley,  surgical  cler\  (seated  at  left)  gives  toys  lo  Church  officials  and  Pastor  Gordon  B.  Frey  (second  from  right) 
youngsters  at  Methodist  Hospital.  .Admiring  them  are  Field  pose  by  altar  and  accoiitermcnts,  gifts  of  S,  F.  Busfield  and  Mrs, 
Chaplain    D,    S,    Stacey    and    Pediatric    Supervisor    Lillian    Blal(e,       William   Genant,  after  their  dedication  at  ncir  Hancock   Chapel. 


W.iKcii-MiMiliii-'llo  I'h.ili. 

Earth  is  broken  for  $50,000  improvement  program  at  Park  Church , 
Weehattken,  N.J.  Participating  are  F.  F.  Ferris,  Lynn  Hogan,  Pas- 
tor D.  J.  Bort,  Architect  /.  .  /.   Weaver,  and  Contractor  M.  Ltirig. 


Jiicd/ying  ground  for  S12\iiOU  ediicatiuii  unit,  Frc 
CAoversville.  A'.V.,  are  R.  F.  Reihl,  R.  H.  Holmes 
.  I.  R.  Wilsey,  M.  A.  Loncks,  Pastor  j.  S.  Greene 


mont  St.  Church, 
,  R.  M.  Lane.  Dr. 
.  A.  E.  Bcckwith. 
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(Vermont  Hillside  by  Mrs.  Wallace  L.  Learned,  Essex  Center,  Vt.) 


STILLNESSES 


&y  ELAINE  V.  EMANS 


There  is  a  stillness  in  the  deep 

Of  night  when  wind  and  waters  sleep, 

And  creatures  make  no  cry,  and  there 

Is  stillness  in  a  meadow  where. 

By  noon,  the  snow  has  ceased  to  fall. 

Yet  any  day  or  hour  at  all. 

If  I  but  seek  it  out,  there  is 

A  stillness  in  me  where  I  may 

Listen  alone  to  hear  what  His 

Voice,  speaking  to  my  heart,  will  say. 
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LOVELY  LANE 

175  years  after  the  founding  Christmas 
Conference,  historic  Lovely  Lane  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  again  calls  to  the  young 
preachers  of  Methodism.  Between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day  these  pastors  and 
their  wives  will  renew  an  inspiration  rooted 
deeply  in  our  heritage. 

It  is  with  great  reverence  that  we  recall 
this  gathering  of  preachers  in  1784.  Here 
our  Church  was  formally  organized.  Here 
was  expressed  our  concern  for  education, 
evangelism,  the  importance  of  the  printed 
word  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel. 

God  has  blessed  our  Church  abundantly. 
Schools,  mission  churches  and  hospitals, 
social  service  agencies  around  the  world 
attest  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  And  the 
printed  word  has  complemented  the  spoken 
word  each  step  of  the  way. 

Together  Magazine  is  evidence  anew  of 
our  Church's  concern  that  its  families  be 
informed,  inspired.  And  our  families  are 
responding  to  the  challenge.  The  demand 
for  copies  of  the  175th  Anniversary  edition 
(November,  1959)  exceeded  the  pressrun — 
1,250,000.  Regular  distribution  of  the  issue 
topped  one  million  and  included  copies 
served  to  all  families  in  8,926  churches. 

H  yours  is  not  an  All  Family  Plan 
church,  why  not  ask  your  pastor  how  it  can 
benefit  from  this  subscription  plan  or  write 
Together  for  information.  Through  the 
All  Family  Plan,  every  family  in  your 
congregation  can  receive  Together  every 
month  at  the  low  rate  of  $2.60  a  year — 
billed  quarterly  at  65^  a  family. 

Individual  subscription:   $4.  a  year. 
Club  Plan  group  rate:  $3.20  a  year. 

Ibgother 

740  North  Rush  Street    •     Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Lovely  Lane  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore, 

Maryland,  is  an  All  Family  Plan  church. 
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